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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

The choice of iUustnttons for this vt»IunM; has been guided by rhe 
same pnnaplcs as in Volmnc I, that is to say, they have been 
OTwn as far as possible fem EngJisb work (or from that of 
foreign artists working in England)* and ftom sources as neadr 
ooctempotary as possible with the scenes they tepiesenl. 

There has, perforce, been a change in the type of sourcta 
whereas MSS. supplied the greater part of foe illuj£iadi?e com' 
ni^iary for the tnedkeva! and early Tudot period b Volume J, 
pont^ books and ettgm-ings, ballads, broadsides and tracts 
ktgcJy proTidc the maieiial for the kie Sixiiienth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,. 

1 have found it necessary to use such foadgn books as the 
Oe/ZdiiEf Orbij Ttrranar and Agricola's £?j R/ AUta/ffca. the 
for^r, with its detailed maps and plans, because it provides 
unnvalled virws of EngUsh dty layout in the Sixteenth Qmtury, 
the latter, because it is the only source known to me 
Si^enth-Genturj' minjog sccnt» and appropriate in that German 
^Qg practice was applied In England at this date. Similarly, 

1 have let de Bry's engravings speak for Virginia (§ jy) and 
Augustine Rythcr's for the Amiada (J yi, jj), both being based on 
English drawings. 

Artists w-orking in » country not their own often bring to their 
work an interesting ly different view of the people or scenes chey 
are depicting, and so 1 have used as frontispiece Zuccaro’s crayon 
drawing of Eltzabedi, where the sintplidty of effisa serves to con- 
oentrate the interest in the Queen’s &ce'jmd personality^ rather 
thsn ici h^T jew^Ts mud royml trappings* 

As in Volume I, later drawings and modera photographs have 
been freely used to illustrate places as distinct from sodal scenes, 
but tare has been taken to distinguish and spediy in the descrito 
tavc notes any features of a later date that occur—dius in Two¬ 
penny’s drawing of the Gteat Gallciy at Powys CastJc (§ lyl 
trferccice to ilw note will show that while the rich decoration of 
the plaster ceiling and facce is original work of the 



HlEFATOIlT NOTE TO THE ILmSTEATlOKE 

pancUing, fbmltuxe and busts belong to -mylng end lattf 
Grimm's sketches of Pattiand ttot» ^uaiT3dag have beco ti l e d 
though they belong to the Eighteenth Ceemtj, but neither the 
method of (|i3SiTyLng nor tsumpott hod ebaaged Tciy rodically 
since Wien's dme. 

Air photographs have played on important put in this vnlumc 
in making it possible to cihibk the layout of the great houses of 
the period or the features of a TVhofe area—Mootacute and Murc- 
ton Old Had {f ij, 14) can rims conixast iheii style and settings 
the Qicviots 5) lay bare their aimost ptunaemd wildness, and 
the floods of 1947 allow a moinentary glimpse of the wacerv 
solitudes and ooey islands of the mediaeval fen ($}), Foe the res^ 
CEmtemporary printed books, cEchings and engnmags have been 
used to idustnie as many sides as possible of Et^lish life and 
aedvides, while portraits record for us ai least some of those who 
left the impnnt of liteir thoughts or discoveries upon ihcit timivs 

Detailed notes as in Volume I will be found at the end of the 
book, giving sources of ihc ihustradoiis, tbeir authoiship and 
present owneiship, and pointing out any noteworthy fcatuies, 
cichcr in the illustrations themselves or in their history. 

I should like to take this opportunity to thank Sir Henry Hake, 
Director of the Narionnl Portrait Gallery and his Asmtam, Mr. 
C. 1 C, Adams, for their advice and guidance in the the 

earliest or most authentic poimita of the people illusmted in this 
volume, and also Miss Hamllifm Jones, l ihraTi ^n of Aetofilms. 
Ltd., who has been Inde&iJgahle in her eflbrts to secure the air 
photographs 1 wanted, 

Rirra C- Wright 
JHaiirtUhifS EJi/er. 
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INTRGDUCTIOM 

EdMon of my BreKri 
Elizabethan aod the Stuait cim, 
A^gh the latter hall of the periad vdtnessed a senes of pSiri. 
Si ^ economic and socbl aspects of Ufe as J«« 

There 

^ no such nipui ch^ as tl»^ which began in the falbwam 
c^mty and are called die 'IndusiiiaJ RcvolutioiL* The hatmo^ 
of 1 ^ econonuc and social stnjcnire in the Stuart ma was cer- 
Ouoly wiqr England was able to survive the violent 

political and ^ous strife of the pectod. and xciivb ar a peaceable 
^justmem of these quarrels at dwend of the SeventemthCenturv 
ff t^s^^le of King ai^ Padianwm for 

^ttlcd befoK we wetc involved in the economic and social up- 
havals ot the Industrial Revo^juion, we should not have S 

» >!« iin»yof Fnncc. G«™., L, 
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Chapttr Ont 

SHAKESPEARE'S ENGLAND 

I. TAf Tinrar, Th* Comsiiyfidt. Ciijas eifd madiT if $ft, WaU}^ Tit 
AV/ftffw iimtits, 6imts. Iitai. Steinl tthfiaxtlspi. 

MiHtn. Liar, J,Pj. i»<wr ijsi. 

Til Afwsdaf ijSS), 

aFTTER the cooflomu: and religious unrest of the middk 
.iiTiidor periodj followed the golden jigc of Engiafidi Coldea 
ages are not all of g{)td» and they nevet last long. But Siukespeate 
chanced upon the best time and country la which to hve^ In order 
to exercise with [east dtstraedon and most encourageoEDt the 
highest £icultirs of matt. The forest, the field and the dtjr uutc 
there in peifedioa, and alt three are needed to perfect the poet. 
His countrynien, not yet cramped to the jeiricc of nuichines, were 
craftsmen and crcatcus at wilL Their minds, set tree from mediae¬ 
val trammels, were not yet caught by Puritan or other modem 
^naddsms. The Elizabethan English were in love with life, not 
with some theocctic shadow of life. Litrge da^ises. &eed as aever 
before fiom porerty, fidt ilie upspnng nf the spirit and expressed 
it in witt music and song. The English language had (ouched its 
moment of fiillest beauty and povrei. Peace and order at last 
prevailed in the land, even during the sea-war with Spain, 
Politics, so long a far and oppmsion, and soon in other foims 
to be a fi^r and oppeesslan again, wcr for a few decades simplified 
into service paid to a woman, who was to her sobjccts the symbol 
of their tinity, prosperity aoJ freedom. 

Tlic Renaissande, that had known Its springtime long ago in 
its native Italy, where biting frosts now nipp^ it, came late to 
its glorious summer in tliis northern rile. In the days of Emmus, 
the Rcnahsancc in England had been confined to i^olars and to 
the King's Court. In Shakespeare's day it had lo some sort 
rotched the people. The Bible and the world of cla v tiral antiijiiity 
were no longer left to the lomed few. By the agency of the 
grammar achoob, classicrim fiftored through 6om die study into 
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tociAi. H-irraiv 

the ihone and the street^ fiutu the folio to the popular 
tehtdi fiinsilioilwd the caounotiest auditories isith Ti-t Tjra/.’ty 9/ 
Ajfpi^ tutcl Tit ststt of Km^ MOax and ihe other 

,grat tales of Greece and Rome. The old Hebrew and the 
Graeco-Roman ways of tile, raised from the grave of the remote 
past by the magic of schokfshtp, we« opened to the gcnenl 
undetstajidmg of tingtishmco, who tnaied them aat as 
aichaealogtcj inattci:, bur as new spheres of imagination and 
spttuua] power, to be frxdy converted to luodcm use. While 
Shakespeare mtuformed Plutarch’s Lth-j into his own Jttfim 
Cdf/jiT and Anht^i others look the Bible and fashioned out of it 
a Dcw way of life and thought for religious Hogbutd. 

And during these same ficuitful yt^rs of lili^bctb, the ttarrow 
seas, amid udiose tempests Elnglish mariners haif for ccnturiei 
been trained, c:rpAnd^ into the oeciins of the woflld, where 
tomance and wealth were to be won by adventurous youth, 
trading and ^hring along newly disooveied shores. Young, 
Ught-heaned Etigiand, cured at I^t of the Plantagcnet itch to 
conquet France, became conscious of hmelf as an island whh an 
ocean destiny, glad, after that Armada storm* to feel the safety 
and freedom that the guarded seas could give, while the burden 
of distanr Empire was not yet bid upon her shpuldety. 

There is, of course, another side to all this, as there is to every 
picture of human well-being and well-doirtg. The ciucl habits of 
centuries past wen not easily or quickly to be shed. The overseas 
itetivtty of the Elioilwtharts paid no regard to the rights of the 
negroes whom they transported into slavery, or the Irish wboai 
they robbed and slaughtered; some even of the noblesr English, 
tike John Hawkins on the Cold Coast and Edmund Spenser in 
Ireland, failed to see whai dragons’ iceth they were helping to 
sow. At home, the woman hunted by het neighbours as a witch, 
die Jesuit tnissionofy moundiig the scaffold to be cut ro pierxs 
alive, (he LTmmian bunUng at die stoke, the Puritan dissenter 
hanged or ‘laden wkb irons in dangerous and loathsoine gaob,’ 
had little joy of the great etx But in Elizabeth's Engluid such 
vierims were not numerous, as elsewhere to Europe. We escaped 
the pit of calamity into which other nations were bcung thrust— 
the Spanish Inquiririoti and the 'h-ast scale of martyrdom and 
massacre that tumed the Ncrherlands and Fiance mm a shaznhlcs 
in the name of xdigioo. Looking across the Ckmnel and 
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ELI^AEETltAS^ roWNS 

these ituQgs* i^ie English rcjcdccd thjit dbcr ^eie iikp-deos tfwJ that 
wise Elbsibctb was theic QufiCfL 
As ihi? tour of Henry VIH^^ England was made accorded 
hy the amiquaty Ldand, ^ the toi,ir of Eiabeth^s happier king^ 
dom waa rmdc and reentded by the greatest of all om: antiquadcs^ 
William Gimden, in his Bn/*imuJSM [See § J4.J And just be&re 
him WillimB Harrison, the parson, and just alter him Fyi:ic» 
Alotysoo* the traveller^ left us pictures of the English life of their 
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day^ wfuch ft is a pleasure to collacc with the more viidd glimpses 
in Shakespeare. [Cf* also § j|.] 

It ts probable that the popidition of Hnglaiid and Wale$ at die 
end of the Queen’i reign had passed four miDions* about a nmih 
of its ptesent siM. More than four-Ffths lived in the rufzl pans; 
but of these a fdr proportion were engaged m industry, supplying 
nearly all tlic manuffuntircs tequired by the TUlage, or, like the 
clothiers, miners and quarrymen^ working for a more geneiaJ 
market. The bulk of the popuktioo cuJtrvatCfl the land dt tended 
aheep. 

Of the minoriry who inhabited towns,, nmiy wetc engaged* at 
least for part of their time, in agriccikiifc. A pioTincial town of 
avemge size coniiincd 5000 mhabhants. Tbc cowik were nor 
DYcrcrowdcd, and bad many pleasam gardens, orchards and 
farmsteads mingled with the rows of shops. Some smdier towns 
and ports were in process of decay. The recession of the sea* the 
fihmg up of rivers (which gradw^ put Chester on the Dee out 
of aetton as a port)* the Increase in the aize of ahipy dcrrutncling 
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EXGLtSlf $OClAl, R]5TOftr 

kfgcf harbcnirs, the cocitiaiuid migrtritm of the doth uid other 
maoufiictpres in rural villages and hamlets, v tre all causer of ttie 
decline of some of the ol de r centres of indtiscTy or coounercc. 

■yet the town population TPas on the tnetease in the Uland ndccn 
as a whole, York, dw capial of the North; Norwich, a great 
centre of the cloth trade, welcoming skilled refugees ftom Alva’s 
Netherlands; Bciatol with mcicaniik and in^nd trade ©fits own 
wholly independent of I-ondon—these three were in a class by 
themrelTies, with perhaps 10,000 inhabitants each. (See S 1. j.] 
And (he new oceanic condtbons of trade fitvouied other port 
towns in the West, hfcc Bideford. 

But, above all, London, absorbing more and mnre of the home 
and foreign commerce of the country at the expense of many 
smaller towns, was already a portent for size in England and even 
in Eunoj^ When Mary Tudor died it may have had neuiy 
100,000 inhabitants; whai EJizabeth died it may already have 
touched 100,0001 It ww spreading most rapidly in the ‘Hberaes' 
outside its old walJs; in the heart of the Gty there were small 
open spaces, and houses with gardens, courtyards and stables. 
In spite of the recurrent visits of the Plague (the old Black Death) 
and the novel visitation of the ’sweating sickness,’ Tudor London 
was relatively healthy and deaths were fewer than hirths. It was 
not vet as coogested as it became in the early Eighteenth Century, 
when its sdll vaster population was more closely pelted in alums! 
further removed ftom access to the country, and moreuxiheaJthy, 
ahltorugh the Plague had by that time disappeared, to give p Tar r 
to smallpox and typhus. fSre § 4.] 

The lAmdon of (^ecn Elizabeth, by its size, wealth and power, 
was the fflosE fbrmiclibi'c unif in litc KJngclani... Socially, intel¬ 
lectually and politically it cierdsed an influence that went fer 
to secure the success of the Protestant revolution in the Sixteenth 
Century and of the Pailiimcntary revoIiTtitm in the Seventeenth. 
The area of the Qty was now the fortress of a purely civic and 
ntcreaadlc comnmnity, unchallenged within its own borders by 
any rival influence. The grear monasteries and convents of 
mediaevat Londun hari thsappeated; the laity were supreme, and 
refluhioned their rehginn Ln the Gty churches and in theic own 
homes after the Protestant aiwl indhddual pattems of tbf>fr prefer* 
enct, NdUi« monarchy nor aristticiscy had any ttrotngboldt 
within the Oiy boundariea. The royal power lay outside iii 
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me LONDON UjLAKtT 

Wlutchilt ajkJ Wcstminiicj- on one iTatU:, and in ihe Tower upoa 
the other, Cveii the gteac nobles wnre imvtng their njctiucvaJ 
quartets in the Gty mi^ntin^ to mansiont in the Stand or 
In the ncighbourhcKNi of Court and tWliiinicnt at Westminstcri 
Tlic power <tnd {nivilege of the ^^ayoT' and cidzeos, with thdt 
fomudahlc militia, formed a State within the State— a sodetf 
thjxc was puiicljr bourgeois, inside the larger Fjigjjmd chat was 
still monarchicaf and artstociattc. A nr) tJje leaven of London 
worked througiiout die Ian,) [See § 13, 14.] 

The trading of Tudor l^ondon goveim^ t^ agricu ltural poJicy 
of the hotne coimties, and the some influence was felt in rarring 
Jegten futdiei afleitL Pood was wanted in the cipitat, in vast 
quantity for the populntiott, and of the best quality fbi the richest 
tables of the kingdom. Kent with its Hidosed flclds, already 
called 'the garden of England,* was spediicalJy Tjondon^s fruit- 
garden, dch with 'apples beyond measure and aJso with chenits,’ 
The badey of East Anglia, enming through brewing towns like 
Royston, quenched the daily thkst of the Ijontloncf; while Kent 
and Esses were learning to train hops to flavour his beer. For 
the rest, the wheat and rye that mode London's bread, were grown 
all over the sottth-castem counties. 

Thus the great market of the capital he^d ro change agdcul- 
tmal methods, by indudng districts best fitted for one particular 
crop to spociatbe on that Near London, Norden the topo¬ 
grapher noticed 'another sort uf husbandman, or ycomati raibet^ 
who wade in the weeds of gcndcmK}, , . . who having grear 
fredings for cattle,' sell their &t stock at Smithfidd, ‘where also 
they store iheimeJvcs with Jean. There are also those that live 
hy carnage for other men, and to that end they keep carts and 
ortiegea, catty milk, meal and other things to London, whereby 
they live very gainfiilly/ In r^rons so fortunately situated, the 
pressure to enclose the land was strong. 

Besides London, there were other markets for agricultural 
produce. Few towns, if any, could grow all the food thej' re¬ 
quired in the 'towri Adds’ withouT need to purchase outside. 
And even to the country, if one rural disrrict had a bad seasun, 
it could buy the sutplua of other districts through middlemen, 
unless the harvest had been poor all over England, when, perhaps 
once in a decade, there might tw ctmsideahlc importation from 
abroad, En nomu) years some English com was exported, 
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SOCIAI. HlSTOi^T 

Hurftingdc^i^hic^i Cmubricfgcshiie and otiicr rc^cms of tht Onic 
great c|imntides of wheat thtoogh Lynn and the Wash 
TO Scotland^ Norway aiid the cities of the Ndicdandb. Mwch 
food came to Bristol and tlic Western towns frotn the gfitiarv of 
cential Eng land , the open Edds of soutb-ea^tem Warwiefahirt; 
the Teldon" lying between the Avon and EdgehilL Bta tlic other 
haif of Warwickshire lying no^hr-weff of Avt>r, as f e Vnd and 
Camden both ooted, wm deep wijodbnd, thinly studded with 
j^^arai fettlemcntsj it was the Forest of Ardcm Thus the wind¬ 
ing Avon, spanned by Stmtfprd^s fejTKnjs bridge of Tourtcen 
arches of srone,^ divided the lonely forest Grom the populous 
cotnlands. One bout and bred in the town upon lis honks saw, 
Jfi his boyhood^f tamhlcap whar was best in wild iiaritre on one 
side of the rivei; and what was nusi characteristic of man upon 
the other. 

Until the Eighieenth Coitury with its highly cnpiuiized farm* 
ingji it was not possible to ripeo mough ’wheat m feed the whole 
popnlation. Oats, wheat, rye and barley were all grot™* some 
more^ some less, according to the soil and climate. Oats prevailed 
in the Norths wheat and rj'c in most parts of England escept 
the south-west wiusre rye was Iktlc growm. Everywhere barley 
abounded, and much of tr went Into beer. The West, whh iia 
apple orchards, drank cklers and the pom of Wofccstmhire 
gave perry, whkh Catnden condemned as counterfeit wine, 
both cold and flatukeir/ In all parts of England the viihgt grew 
a variety of ctop^ for m own use, and its bread w'as ofteii a 
rni^TOrc of dMierent kinds of groin. Ft-ncs Moryson, w ho knew 
fee chief countries of Htiropc wdl, wrote, shortly after Queen 
Elizabeth's dcatli — 

*The Engltili htishandmen «it barley ind tyc brown bread, and prefer 
k to white hinead as abiding longer in the fand oot *o mm 
digesied with thm kbour; but dtizena and emlemca at m«« pure 
white brcfid, Enjgbnd yielding all kinds of etan in pJcncy.^ 

*The Fngiiih hive ibtindancc of white meats, of all ktAjk of flciii^ 
fowl and fish and of dungs goad for foocL In fee seasons of fee 

t Kffnnoe. 4 ^eneimdop carlid (dn 117^) wfi tfac nnx ihkn : 

bfirad. tlimu||;iicrul otti Iwd u nsadif pf svdi ^rab Ja the ic^ ddfktK nerer- 
irekM liw aenulirr comffiuiali' pmddc thcmsclYct Hfficvmly of wheat fai dak 
uvn taMfs^ H-hOu dsek haufieh^ poi^r twijihbEmQ tn txmtt ihicA arc hjfcid 
to cootcni Eheftoelrei wkh rje or bof^. jea hiuI in dm* at dwth rnaay with 
hresd t ntfi l* ’DViit of jbeafir, pexicd) or Ooli aodi igedc httipi ti irr w ng-* 
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ycmr the E^Uih CAf feliD'fi;' tk^ pfcnuTiiitr^ Jii btuiks m Eu rnTr^ f mud 
docs in vEntcr^ wbkh they bofcc in pasnirfit and thii vcniioa faEry ia 
1 dainty« fqicJy found in any orbcc ItJagdom, Efi^laml^ m perltapi 
<nw Qinnty thereof hath more fallow dw than all Eun^pe that I 
ha¥Y fccft No idngdnm m the wotJd baith so many dovc^hotucs- 
Likewi^ tmrwn if a proper tneat to t!ic Haglhh^ not known to odwra. 
Engliib CQoks, in ctHnpadwn with other natkids^ are most tonunended 
for mtzarisd meatSi* 

This MEp^iiniiced tuTcUcr goes oo to pntkc oar beef and 
mattesn as the best itv Eurnpej and our bacon as benct thito 5iiiy 
cjofXpt that of Westphalia, 

*Thr English initabitiiim (he CQntmiics| cat almost no flab mmmjancr 
ihaii hco?, and for geese ihcf cat tpem in two seasons, whci tic)^ «c 
fatted upon ihc stubble after harvest tod when tbe>' ate green about 
Whitsnjuidc^ And howsoever tiare^ sre thought to ponrish mebm' 
choly« jet they are eaten.as ved&Qii both masc and boiled They have 
plenty of conies [rabbits] the flesh whereof is far, cender and 
fpore delicate than any I hm cuen in other parts. The Geoiian eonica 
[our tnvcilirr dedoreij are tnore like roosted cats thaA the Engltib 
conies.* 

Meat and bread were the chief foods. Vegetables wccc little 
eaten with meat; cabbages helped to m^e the pottage. Potatoes 
wtte Jtist be^innitig; to come iti to some garden plots, hut were 
nor yet grown as a crop in ihc fidds. 

Puddings and stewed fruit did not yet play so grat a part in the 
EngLshman^s table as in iatcr centiincsR though sngar Vras already 
ob^ined in moderate quanddes from M£diiic:rtancan lands. The 
time of dinner, the chief meal, was at eleven ot twelve and supper 
«Hnc five hours later^ [Sc^ $ ay.J 

Since the English v^ge, whether in the westeto lands of old 
endosurt^ or in the ‘cEmnipion^ tegitms of the open field, still grew 
hs own tbodp ^^tsisteucc agriculture' was the Ix^is of English 
life. But, as we have seen, die self-supplying village also grew 
wwl and food-sndfe for some special market at horoe oc abroad. 
^Industrial crops" w^ere also comiiig much into use; fkx grew well 
ID some parts of Lincolnshire j w^, nuulder and the great fields 
of saffron in Essc^c (wlicncc ’Saffrim Walden’ already had catken 
its name} supplied the dyerfs of ci<^h, who had previously' de^ 
pended on fordgn impom. 

Such apedalbarrnn for the market denmaded endosutc and 
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private methods of f^nming. Tht new binds won from feresr* 
marsh amd WTrstt^ were now mcIostlI with ladfes and 

farmed oil tic tndividudJjlt sptem- The area open field anrl 
common pasroie did not increase as ihc total area ondcr ciildvo- 
rion incTcaieidr The bkak op^i ncldi* though not much reduced 
in actcagej were rdativclf a smaLke pan of die faunliinds cif the 
Kingdom thm the^ had formerly beem 

It was the low-tying day distdcts that produced the surplus 
mm for the hoEctc sod foreign markee The sliccp^ that supplied 
die wool and c!odi trades^ fesd on the thin upbnd pasmies which 
alternate with the eUy valleys in the geograpluc Jtruchjte of the 
Inland. The chalk downs and die wolds—the Oiiltems, the 
Dofsd Hfiighti, the Isle of Wight, the Gotswolds, the Lincoln 
and Notfblk ridges* and mmy mpntlanik of the North* had 
always pnodneed the best wool On such hillsides* foreign and 
nadre travellers in Tudor Hngland marTelled a? the number and 
size of the flcick^^ unpsiallcled elsewhere in Eutopt^ The sheep 
on the less fertile Sands were ofdm half starved* but thdr fleecer 
were the most valiiahlc in the wotld* owing to some quality 
latent in the solk 

The mereaKd demand for sheep and cattle in Tudor dme^ 
caused, ss wc have seen* sortte highly tinpoptthf enclosures of 
acable clay-Land for pastoren The t^allcy shtep were fatter* but 
their wool presrod less good than that of th^ leaner tKcthren 
of the upUnds. Yet the oew lowland pasiuro were not unprofit- 
ahk: though their fleeces w^ere Ic^s fine, the demand for coarser 
wools WM also on the increase, and larger supplies of mutton 
and beef were TOJisumed by a prosperous and hnspi table genera- 
don, whose otmivorous habics amazed foreign visitors accus¬ 
tomed to a more faiimccous dkt. The Midbnifs therefore 
continued in ElbabcthV feign to add sheep and catde to com* 
Rugby ^abounded in butchered The catifc feirs of I^cestcfshire 
and Northamptonshire were famous. The great quaniiiies of 
cattle in the island helped all Icaihcr industd^; the southern 
EttglUh walked oo leather* and disdained the ‘‘wooden shnes^ 
that foreigticf^ Were fain to wear. Qogs> iioivevtTp were vciy 
generally worn in the tlmfiY Northp and Scoti lads and lasses 
went barefoot. 

The breeding ofhortes had to keep pree with an evet-mcreasing 
(Jeimnd* The horse wis very graduaHy replacing rhe ox at ow 
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and pTotigh;»and the gaicnLI piwpctity c^f the €^imtty demanded 
inon: ridiog-liafscs, as In good yeaa wc demand mot^ Tttotor-an. 
In jTumT parts of Y<irkshtrc ami ca the gnm meofsof ihe turbulent 
Bordo; cnomry* tbc breeding of hotses and attic mnre irn- 
ponanf than die shcqs-fbrming which prcTaJled there in later 
and more settled ttmes- It was not sheep bur cattle that the 
Mosstrooper drove off in rbetr midnight r^s. 

Though sheep and canJc were now reared in such abundance 
in England^ they were, bv our modem st^dartbs small and thin 
unt3 rhe cm of the E^hteemb Ceomry itnpravraieiits. For as 
yet there wcit only very inadetjuatc means of feeding them during 
the winter months. 

VFrutn Oiristmas to May 

Weak eartle decay' 

sang Thomas Tu5$cr, the poet of EUzabethan flgrionltureL And 
the opco-ndd system, still prtv^Jent in half the country* afibidcd 
neither sufBcjcnt aot sufficient grazing for beasts* 

One region of England was stElt a world by itself^ the great 
fen that stretched honi Lincoln to Camlmdgc, from King's Lynn 
to Pcterhotougk Already in the later yearn Cff Elkab^ thcK 
were projects dehared in Parliament, to drain FenJond as the 
Dutch bad drained Hollaiul, and so rectaim its watery^ reedy 
soltrades to rich comlickb and i^hire. Bur the gireat design was 
noc carried out txU an age when iTKiie apitaJ was to be hod ff:if 
such ventures—in Stuart times for ihc south half of the ten, and 
in Hanoversatj times for dtc north- Meanwhile die fenmeo coik 
tinued to dwell round its fhotes and On its Jrmtimetahle ooxy 
islands—living an amphihimis life:, and varying their traditional 
occupiiofu with the changing Rosens of the year* [See | 5 *] 

'The upper and north part of Caiubridgtahire [Cacndfin wTkes| ii all 
over divided uuo rivet iaki, whkh all iiunmef bng afhird » mow 
delightful green proapcct, hut in wlrtrcf time ate almost all Jsid uodtx 
wiiter, ftnber tivetj m.y than a man mn sec, and in some rort fv- 
scmbllEig the sea J]:&elf. The tnhahltanti nf this artH the rst of the 
fcany country {which readies 66 miles fiom the bcirtlcn of Suffolk to 
Watnifeet in IJocolcuhiiic] art a tort of people (uiticfa lifce the pLi£^) 

* The proccM wia my j^tadual. from Tudqt 10 Hsrtt^iretiEq ilmcm; paatxm tv>w 
Jhm^ bsTc vxn oxen pInfiAhina in Vktem'i Engknd. 
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of bjiitMi, ttudrilijtd fciT;pMp cnvkw of ill wbotti they ^ 

jftrtj ijtd aiimUy v.'ilLtrig ik-ii yprwi « mn of iiifu rhiry aII 
kcqj to tbe business uf grilling, ^hing inid fovling. All tbk mmttj 
IfL die ttrinicr dme, iml 90 |iictiit|j» for the gvctutsi part of the yEir+ 
if laid nnder met by die dvera Oi^c, Gtsnx (Camjp Nen, Wdlind, 
dene ind Withitn^ for wujiE of siiEkienf passages. Bui ^hen Lhey 
03 i£e keep to tbelr proper chuincls^ it io stnngely ibouadi with dek 
grass iud rmt ba.f {by diem ciEled Ud) that when tbcy^vc mown 
enough lot ibtir owa use, in JsDFcmbcr they bum up the test to milc£ 
It come again die rhidfcr. About which titne t man miy see all the 
moodsh countiy round mhoui of a light fife, to hla great Wdnderp 
Besides it oiTordi gteai ^witirp of turf mnd sedge for firings reeds fof 
thauihiiig. EldoY also and other wMershnite, etpedilly wiUowa^ 
either growing wild, <rr else set on the banks qf nvcrs to pfcvetic dicir 
i^vetflowing: whidi Hetng fkqtiemly cm do^m cmne i^aio with a 
ntjinerotii o^pring. His of these dial baskets are made," {Ciindea*^ 
Brirofvmt p* 4flS. Gibson's editiem.) 

The taking of wild fowl for the marker was conducted by the 
fistunen otx m immense scale. The wild geese and duck were 
caprnred hunchxcb at a time, being driven or lured in to Itmg aiges 
of netting called 'decoys/ Rems were paid laj^ely in fired 
quantities of ecbi counted by the thousand.. 

It may perhaps be doubted whcttier the Fctuiien had sudi 
Tpmrish oijcivilizcd tempera' as the "uplmd lold Gimdcn. 
In any case it is a mistdtc to suppose, as many wdtm luive dme, 
that because ihdr life was amphibious, because they herded their 
csttJc and sheep on sdlm, and because drey went abmn in boats, 
fishing, fbw’ilfig and feed cutting, that therefore they wot any 
more 'lawless^ than the fiinncr who carted his com on dry land* 
Recent tesearth (H. C* Darby, The Mpd/arr/il F^fs/afnlj 1940) has 
shown thar chroughour the Middle Ages, fiom the dme of Dotnes- 
day Book and beyond, the laws and customs of the Manotid 
system lield good throughout Fcnland; that tents and sen-ices 
were regulatly paid to the great Abbey?; and to their sucocssots 
after the Dissolution; th^t the most complicated bws^ rules and 
diviiions of proprietaty and fislung dghts were observed among 
the fenoaen ; that the tncKSt dabotaie system of embankrncni and 
'sewerage* was maintained by etinstani labour and skilh without 
which ihe great waterways would have became uumvjgabJe, and 
Lincoln, Lyniv Bostoiv Wisbech, Cambridge* St. I™, Peicr- 
borongb and the lesser towns of the region w^ould haix kxst most 
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of thdr (tadc and comuiimicadoni^ *Almo^ every stream and 
bank in writes Dr. Djirbv^ ‘luu], in me wiyof ani>Lbcrp 

sGmeone wbo was bcl^J nsporusible tor iL^ In shorty the Fenbdtl^ 
befoie its ecdairuirJnn by the gttAt drainage nperadnas of Smart 
and l-lanovetian times, 'was indeed an amphibious but 

with a highly spedalized eroiJQoik system of iia otk-o. [Sec ^ 6 h] 

In the midst of these scenes of wild nature^ Ely C^ihedjid had 
for ceamrics floated like an art tipon the waterB^ iis two towers 
and iwo long shining roofs far seen on distant horiions. In its 
shadow lay the Palace whect the Bishop hdd hia courl, [See 
S 7.J He still oEcreised remnant of the aurhoxiiy which hi* 
medkev^ predcoessuis had enfoyed in die soHcallec! 'County 
Palatine* of Ely Islc^ But in fact ihc Refbtmation had reduced the 
independent power of the Qeigy* Die State now held the Church 
in checkp ^oroemnes widi an arrogant disregard of spidnial in¬ 
terests. Qneen Elkahctb compelled Bishop Cox w snrrmder Ely 
PUce in Holbom, Londoo* and its famous ftuit-gardctis to her 
favourite. Sir Christophef Hatton. And when rpy died she kept 
the see vacant for eighteen y^u$ for the beneflt of the Crown. Yet 
wbent^xt a Bishop of Ely was allowed to crist, lie was the chief 
ruicr of Fenland—dll first Oliver Cromwelf and then the dmnir)g 
Dukes of Bedford acquired in the tepon an influence mote than 
episcopal 

Besides Feidand, two other regions, the Principality of Wales 
and the Notthem Border^ differed (torn the $ociaJ and ceonornic 
structure of the rest of Elizabethan England. But they wert 
approximating io the general pattern, and of the mo^ Wales had 
tceentiy moved hnxbefii along ibe rood leading to rnodetn lifcL 

Throughout the Middle Ages, Wales had bttu rbe iseat of 
miHury and soekl conflkx between the wild Welsh, ninring their 
andtni tribal ways in the high pkees of the hiJb, and the "jiarcber 
Lords/ cfiempions of English feudalism in their cssdes along the 
valJcySi During the of the Roses, the Marcher Lords had 
tumed eastwards to play leading parts in the dynastic 5trifc of 
Engiand, with the happy mult that their independem power was 
eHinguisheiL By the wii o£ the Fifteenth Ceniury their pzincipaj 
CflftTrs and csfafes had passed into the King^s hinrb^ 

Herr then was on opponunky for the amalgamation of Wdes 
wall Engkitd under the Crown, provided only that the operarion 
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were aiTctrtcd wilhout vrrfinjgiiig ind cxaccrl^ting rfic nftODnaJ 
feeling and mjlitJons of the Welsh, as the sentimenr of the Irish 
was di-sajtTDusl^ allcrtat^ by Tudor policy, Pottimately in 
Wales die dtcuimtaxices were jnotc pmpitlquiL No teligiouf 
diSeieoce arose to divide the old inhabimiu bom [he &iglhh, 
and there u'sii no movement to "coloniae" the Prindpality bf 
rohbmg the natives of thdr land. By good chonce^^ ^sworth 
Field placed a Welsh dynasty oa the throcie of EoglaiKt cheteby 
nuking loyally to the Tudors a point of narioiuJ pride with all 
the tafubltams of WpJes. 

Utiiier these happy auspices Henry VlEt tHbcted the Irgii, 
patliamenran^ and administrative! union of ihr two conniii^^ 
The Hc^sh ooumy sptjcin, the rule of the JusTke$ of the Ftuoe, 
and the body of English law wen: extended aU over the Prind- 
pAhty« and tht ic^uhng Welsh gentry wete fkttcttd by representing 
thdf ooundcs in the ParlbirDent at Westmiiister. The Cound! of 
Waks, a court of monanchia! power amlogoos to the Star 
Chunber and the Cooxidl of the North* usefdily enforeed order 
during the long period iif txmsidon from old to neWr Feud^bm 
in the valleys had been exonguished with the Mandier Lords, and 
trihahsm in the hilb now ako disappeared, without any vioktit 
confiia such as marked Its cfid in the Sootrish Ifighknds two 
cenmrii^ later. In Eliiabcth's reign Wales was in process of 
settling di5wc as a parr of England Already the struemre of 
government, and to a large extent the form of sodeiy had been 
adapted to the English modeL But Wales retained her native 
language, poetry and muAtiL Her soul was still her own* 

The Welsh gentry, an amaigiim of former tribal dik&, former 
MarclT« Lords, and *new men* of the type so well known in 
that eta, were well oontent wtih the Tiidof nile, which gave th^ "r 
class the same advantages in Wales as in Engkndp Some of them 
were already ftccumubdng great estates under the recently intro¬ 
duced English [and'laws, and these prapcrtics swelled ro vast 
size in years to mme. But in Eliaabech’s xcign md for some time 
alterwariis there was alto a Dumerous class of Welsh gentry of 
smaller wealth and pictcnsiom b£ajor General Berry reported to 
Olivet Cromweil iroiii his commafid in Wafes—' You can sooner 
find fifty gcritkmai of £100 a year riwi five of £yoo/ Most i:sf 
them, like the comsponding class of small squires in England, 
flourished in Tudor and early Smutr rimes, but dkappesu^ in 
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iht cotOTf rf the Eij^htccnth Ccneurr^ t«rving Wak$ a knd of 
m4tcs. 

But the cs6cndil pm of jhc Welsh peopk to be souglit not 
among the Imidownerf but ainaag the imaJJ te nan t faimcis, 
Lflfge tanm of the commeirkl type did iwt grow up In Wales 
to the same extent as in Engiaml Nor, on tltc other hand^ uete 
the &nits dirided and suh-dit^fekd to eteess m among the uu- 
fommxte peasaotry of Ireland The ^ound basis of modem Webb 
society was Laid in tenant famis of the peasant and family ijpc^ 
sinalh but not too small to mainmin the cultivaTors in hardy 
sclf-rcEpcct* Their rebtion to the landlords, who undertook 
improvcnlejits and repairs, tesenibkd the system of agdtxJhmil 
England, rathjci thM the kss rektiojtiship of the impov^^ 

Mied tenant to the exploiting landlord in Ireland or the Scouhh 
Highlands. 

Tile Dissolinicm of ihe S^fona^teries had been carried threrngh 
in Wilea in the saim way and with the same sodal cociscqucncea 
xs in England- There bad been no revolt sgsinst it, Jike the 
noirhcm Pilgcimage of Grace. The Wdsh upper class found 
their advantage in the KcfocmatiDn^ and the peajsajijtiy accqsted 
it with indiUcrcnix bain of ignorance. If they did not understmnd 
the Prayer Book and Bible in rfic foreign tongue of Hngbnd^ 
ndtber had they tindersiood the Latin As yci rdigion 

passed them by. Early in EIlKabctb^s feign the Wckh pEs^antiT 
were in a stiue of iiitcUcctuaJ totpor and educadoml neglect, 
oornpatibk indeed with all that is good in country life and old 
Cradidoiij, but certain ere bug to be disturbed by some outside 
influence. What would it be? The Jesuit tnissionaries^ who might 
have broken the virgin soil* left Walc^ aJooc- At length, in ie 
ksi decades cd FTiyaheth^s ttign the Established Church began 
to do its duty, and brought out a Wdsh rrmudatinn of Bibk and 
Prayer Book. Tlie feurukdons were thereby kid for popirkt 
Wekh Protestantism, and for the great cdueadornd and rcligimis 
movements of the Eighteenth Cenruij. 

Under die Tudor Kings the life erf England north of the Trent 
bore 3 character of its own. iTic comunt troubles of the Scottish 
border, the poverty of the whole regiod except the cTathing 
^^cys and the mimng the greafer sirength of old feudal 

loyaJiks and pmensions^ and the greater popularity of the 
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moiuslcrict anji chc old fdigiofi difTcrcntbitcd it from th^ Tt^t of 
England in the jdgn of Hcnrjr VIU. fljid eo a Jc^ ectonc undci 
Elmbah. 

In the cady jcais of Hcnry^ the BonJer was still ruled by 
its fish ring ftmiliw, parricakdy tin: Perdes and Nevilles, of 
whom the Earis of Nonhumberiand and Westmorland were the 
heads. Among the armed farmers of these pis total shires^ a fieire 
spirit of personal lodcpcndence was combined with loyaJtj^ to the 
hereditary chlcfa who led them to war, not only againat occasioiial 
Scottish invasion and £cta|tieat cattle raiding, bur ^ousednica 
Agaktsr the Tudor government itself The Pilgrimage of Grace 
(i was made in drfeitoe of monasteries, and flJio in defeuix 
of die qua^i-feudsl power of the noble fsmUics of the Border 
against the intruding force of the new hfonarchy. Henry sciicd 
ihc opporhinity of the suppression of that rising to crush feudal¬ 
ism, and m extend the royal powetp governing Yorkshire and th* 
Border Counties through Wardcas of Ihc Marches dependent cm 
the Crown^s cqtnmissbn Instead of their own hcreditArj inBuencev 
Much of Henir^s work was never undone, particuLirly in York¬ 
shire. But Nortbomherland and Curnbcrland were seldom teaHj 

rest The policy of Henry Vlll and Edward VI was fooHshly 
hjDsrilc to Scotland^ and the occasional wars and perpetual Hlwill 
between the two narinns prolonged the disturbed state of the 
borikr shireSp Under Maty the Roman Gathedic influence was 
revived, and with it the power of the Percy Eamily which 
Henry VIII had broken* 

And sOj when Elkabeth came to the throne^ the battle between 
che old and the new religion, between the power of the Crown 
and the power of feudalism was not yet foUy decided in the far 
North- Such was the stale of things in the more civilized parte 
of the Border, the seaward plains of Northumberland on the 
East, and of Cumberland on the W^L Between tliem by the 
.\[iddk MarcheSp the moors and hills of the Chevioc district^ 
where a yet more bwless ami primirivc state of society survived 
in the r^oiia of Redesikle and North Tyne* Those mbber 
cut off by trackless wastes of 'bent,*' heather and 
wet moss-hag from the more civiiiEed bnd^ round abautp were 
inhabited by cbm who paid Imlc heed to the Kin|fs writ or cvm 
to the feudiil power of the Percies^ NeviUcs and Dacres* Indeed, 
the only alLcgianoc of the wamors of these wiH regiom waa 
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lopikrroiwttrids tlicit mvn cUn*. Family' feeling served, more than 
axiytJung eke, to protcet inilpriis and defy the Uw. Stolen pro¬ 
perty could not be foUov'cd up and recovered in the diievin^ 
vixi]c)'5, because each raider was protected by the rci'engcfd 
jealoiisy of a warlike tribe* Small families came for proteciion 
under the nile of the Charitons who answered for North Tyne, 
The Halls, Reeds, Hedlep, Fietebeo of Redesdatr, the Chultaos, 
Dodds, RofaiKMis and ^liibouenes of Ncmh Tysedale; were the 
nsd political units wiihiti a society that knew no ether organua- 
don. The Crown when it reised taxes, secured die tribute through 
the agency of die cku chick. (Sec|8j 

The royal commissiorjccs, reporting in 1542 and l; jo on the 
state of the Border (Hodgson's Nesihmbtrljtui. U, pp. 171-348), 
csdmaicd that there were 1 joo armed and able-bodied mi-n in 
these two lawless valkj's. The meagte soil could not yield food 
enough for thdr families, so, like the Scottkb Highlanders, they 
eked out thek living by raids on the cattk of their richer neigh¬ 
bours in the seaward plains to cast and west. They were in dose 
league with the robbers of Scottish Liddesdak, where a simitar 
stare of society existed. The ^fo 9 StIOope^s of either when 

close pressed by the Tray' of the men they 1md robbed, could slip 
over the Border and be safe till the duiget had passed. But 
usually no English ofocet dared 'follow the ftay’ even into North 
Tyne or Rode, still less inin Lkldesdale. The robber strongholds, 
built of oak trunks, covered with turf to prevent the application 
of fire, were hid in unapproachable wildernesses, among ticach- 
dous mosses, through which no stranger knew' the paths. 
Henrj' Vlll’s comnussiooers did not venture to suggest to thdr 
royal master the expense of conquering and ocaipyiiig North 
Tjtic and Rede, but only a better system qf watch and ward 
against the laidezs, and a stronger force of lances b Harbunk 
and Oupdiasc Castles on the edge of ihe lawless region, to hridk 
the constant invasion of the Lowlands. 

Such was the society, much the same on both sides of the 
Bordet, which produced the popular poetry of the Bottler 
BaHiidi, ttansiuiited by word of mouth one gcncmtioii to 
anotber. ^^any of the stanzas took the shape we know in the 
days of ELrabeth and Mary Queen of Sc^, These haUiula, 
almost always tragic, describe euch incidents of lifo and death as 
were of daily occucrence in those tegtons. Utterly different from 
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Cbe tcxigs And poetry of ShjLkespcArt^^ tnoit gtockr &igUniit A£e 
these rough outpmiditgs of the s^niliro Mnrtk, A ptir of l{7vers 
m South English song or balkd mn # &ir chjmce of *lh^g 
bfippily c?er Afteiwiixiis/ But to aMnmc tlie part of Idv'ot m n 
fionlcr BdLid is a despemre imdenaldiig. No fsibct; oat^chtti 
btothei or tmd 'crill hive pity before k k too late. Llkt the 
Homeric Greeks* the Borderertj were cn^ and barbatous meo, 
slaying csieh other Bkc beasts of the forest; but high in pikb jiiid 
honour md rough Mthfulncssi and they were also (whar men 
no Umget are) umaught tutnra) poets, able co express in words 
of power the inexorable hue of man and woimn, and pity mr ihc 
eruckies they ncrarthekss constantly UiBicied on one another* 

In Elkabttb*s leigti political melons wids Scotland were 
gready and penmnmcly bettered, because die governments of 
the two countries had now a common intetest in defending the 
Beformsdon against Its faiemies at borne and abroad. Border 
wufaic between Scottish and English artnid came ca an end^ 
and catde t^ing as between the two nadotts was ti least dimin- 
khed^ But the English robbers of Redesdile and North Tyne 
continued to nid the hims of their more civtlkcd fdlow^ 
countrymen. In the middle of Elizabeth's reign, Carnd^o ^-33 
unEtble to pay an imticjuajian visit to Houscsccads 00 the Roman 
Wall ‘for fear of the Mos^troopei:*/ who occupied thaf: region i n 
force. And the Gmhams of Nethetby* a clan siniatcfi on tic p5k 
near where it flo'A's into Solway, were perpetnaEy hurrying the 
lands of their Cumbrian neighhourSr The levy of lilAckruaQ and 
the abduction of men and women from tbdr homes to be held 
to riruomp were eocninon ktcidcnis of life tilt the end of the 
Quecn^* reign. 

Bpt dtbougb mossctooping ijontinuedi the feudal power of 
the Percies. Dacres and Nevilles was wholly destroyed after the 
sitpprcssiQH of ifacit rebellion in ijyo. After that crisis, Northr 
urnbcrkrid and Cuinbefland were governed by noblemen iovd 
to government 

Early in the reign, Mass was stjQ said in parish chmehea within 
thirty miles of the Border, under the protection of Catholic 
tiobk^ and gentry. Bur Ptotomndsm nude progtrss among the 
people with the help of missionaries like Bernard GEpin* ^thc 
Apostle of the North* The Bishqpi.of Gadiste were z^ous m 
the work of gradually enforcing uoifomiity, as the Queen's 
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S* Norwich—*'* great centne of the cbih mule'* 
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"Hw owf islands of the Fen", Air view of CrowUnd, Lincolnslme. 
dututg Ehe Roods of 1947 








|6 Map of the Fen roaiid Wisbeth, Cimhdidgcshirc^ 1157 





§7 Ely Caflicciriil—“like 
an ark upon the waters” 











*^E STILL VEXED BORDER WITH ITS GRIM 
STt>NE CASTLES AND PEEL TOWERS” 


$9 Newark Gastle^ SelkJrluhUe, fifteenth <%ntuiy 



^lo Damtek Tower (near Nfeltme), built in 1^69 






THE LAND 


• THE ENGLAND OF ELtZABETl I , , 
OF MANOR HOUSES" 



|tt Stokessv Gtftle, Shr^bise^ n thlncciuh<09uui}' imniK with 
Eliaabetfain ^ewav 



$iz Chuleciote Piulc, WarwickshiTc^ tffS 









§14 Mofct<Hi Old HftJl, ficahiic, “of bilad^ ssd white iialf timber" I $j6 Hie great hiU, Moiuaeuce House, Soaicfset 

































Powys Cistle, Montgomcryshue 
Nm th$ fpiltr'm mttJi the tiahutathm 









THE UOSsiftOOFEKS 

govto^^t grci** stfoneti. But the Tratrio: faemm of tbt 
|ridii^' dtstiicu were not tuen to be coerced or easily kd, eiibcr 
in telj^on or anything else. Change came slowly np that way. 

Un^ the end of Elizabeth's leigo many tarmcis orCumbeiluid 
•nd Notthnmbcdand held their land by rcndettTig militaiy senfioc 
when called upon by the Watdais of the Mtndiea. TT^ tight 
horseoaet) of die North, whether in the sen-ice of the govem- 
ment Of at ficebooting dans, wore leather oonts and steel aps, 
were armed with a lance and bow or phtol, and rode surefooted 
of B local breed that knew their WBy thicjogh the mosses. 

After the Union of the Crowns of ^land and Scotland on 
the head of James i (1605) co-opcfaiion became possible between 
the autboiides on tlu; two sides of tlie Bordet who were able at 
last to suppress the Mosstroopere and gotv the King's peace into 
the heart of the thieving vallcp, 'Belted Will Moward' of 
Naworth. though a Catholic recusant, loyally served King James 
as his Warden of the Western March. He hunted down the 
Grahams and the other mosstroopLog clans, following fb^Trr into 
their bits with sleuth-hounds. Nonh Tyne and RedesdaJe were 
gradually brought luider the Jaw. In the early ycaw of the 
Seventeenth Centtny the gentlemen of Northumbedand fior 
vennued to build manordiouses instead of ped-tow'cts and castles, 
as homes in which it was safe to live. 

Ir is saangc that tlie baj-barous old-world life of the Border 
as it still was in Queen Elttabcth'a day, lay in dose juxtaposition 
to the most forward'IoQking ol mdustiies, the coal>nuniQg of the 
low'ct Ti ji e and Hast Durham. The winning of smface coat 
dated frotii beftire the Roman occupation; but now the pita 
were gerting dreper and the work of die miner bcginnii^ to 
approximate to that of his present-day sucoesgor. Mcwcasilc, 
the centre of the great business of shipping the ‘sm-coal' of 
Londop, WHS unique as a mecting-poim of the foudal world of the 
Peracf. the tribal world of the mosstrooper, and the ^- fi al 
not fundamentally difie^ from tltar of tcH^-. {For the Border 

uodcTthe Tudois, see r f>/arxbO*v^Hrj/^i^,Cuiiibefknd Rev 1 

Hodgson's Wx/. c/ and Dr- Rachel Reid's 

Par// mdtr iht Ttakrt in TaJ^r StutHti, ed. Jkton Watson, i5;4.) 

F-vctywh«e, south of the sdll vexed Border with its grim 
stone castles and peel-towcrs, the EugJand of Elizabeth was 
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h^comtig par the bnd of manni-houTO^^ bcTtiJdcringJy 

dificrciti from one Another in sianci Emtcml and style of architec¬ 
ture, but sll tc&rifHing to the peace ajid cconoinic pmsjKiit}' of 
the Age, its delight in display^ in bcauh,- and in the j^loty of 
life on earth. [Six. 5 9-1 z.] Wealth and power, and with them the 
lead in wchitcctutc bad passed bom the Princes of the Cbutdi to 
the gentry. The great era of ectdesiashiiat buHding^ after lasdng 
for so many centuries, had at length come to an end. The new 
religion was the religion of the Eouk, the sermon and the palm, 
mtber than of the sajired edilice; there were already fine churches 
enough to satisfy the religious requiremeata of Protestant 
England. 

Elizabethan architecture contained strong eleme n t s both of 
the Gothic and the clAsslcal, hx other woids^ the old English 
and the new I tal ia n , In the early part of the reign the more 
irregular and pictuicsquc Gothic was moat usech espedaJly in 
converting old fordfkd mmoc-houres mto more peace fid and 
splendid homes, such as Penshurat and Haddon Hail. But side 
by side with them^ and irtcreasmgly as the reign went on^ came in 
the more regukr planning of the new private paJaces in an 
Italianate or dassical style, like Longleat, Audlcy End, Leicester4 
buildings at Kenilworth, and Montacute in its glory of dull gold- 
just a countt}* gcntleman^s house in a remote district of Somerret^ 
built in the local stone, yet ccrrainly qne of the most bcautifid 
mageiiicent homes in the worliL [See $ i }.J 

In couariy houses of the new style tike Audlcy Enti, and in 
public building like Gresham's Royal Exdiange, iniricnte 
Rcnais$ani:e ornament adorned the stone-work of the tabric and 
the woodwork of the interior. A fine and pure example h the 
Gate of Honour at Crius Coltege, Cambridge (1571), and a later 
instance is found hard by in the roof and screen inside the hall 
of Trinity {1604^1605). The dt^ign and omamcntarioti of 
Elizabcthin mansions were often carried out by Germans brought 
over for the purpose. As their tasteand tnidtiinn were noneof the 
best, it was fortunate that there were also many oimpetenf tiititT 
builders and architects. [Sec | 

Besides the lordlier rural pidiUKs, there were mnumerabk 
smallet manor-houses ariaing in every rariciy of style and 
Euatciiil, some of stouc^ some of black-and-white half ttrnber 
like Morcton Old Hall in Cheshire, md some of red brick in 
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re^riftiis where neithei stone nor Umber were plendfuLt [See § 14,) 
Though the windows were oot yet plate glass but bitice, tbcf 
occupied a much larger area of tfac wall space than in former 
dmes, and let doods of light into the pleasant chambccs and bag 
Elizabethan galleties. Plain cleat gloss was now used in the lat¬ 
tices, which in early Tudor times had often been filled up with 
^wicket or fine dfts of oalc in chequerwise,* as H arris on tHh us, 
'but now only eJeazest glass is cs teemed ’ 

PoriEijetty the best glass had come fzom abtoad^ but early 
in Elizabeth’s rdgn tbe industry in England was improved by 
foreign workmen from Nonnandy and f-on ainr^ Works in the 
Weald, Jdartqjsbjre, Stafibidsiiire and London supplied not onlv 
window glass bur bottles and dtiojdng-gbsscs, in imitation cd 
the fashiemahte V ened a n ware ftom MuEsno that only the wealthy 
could adbid. 

In rooms of the better kind the stucco work on the whhe- 
waslied ceiling was often 'most expressed in fiincy,’ and its 
mouldings were sometimes picked out in cobun or to gold. 
The walls were warmed and adorned with 'tapestry, atras work 
or painted cloth, wherein either diverse historia, or herbs, 
beasts and knots and such like am stained*; or else they arc pan- 
tiellcd with 'oak of out own, or wainscot brought hither out 01 
the cast countiks,’ that Is, the Baltic lands. (Harrison.) (See 
i ij, »7.) 

A less caqiensive way of decorating the walls, recoaunended by 
FalstaiT to the Hostcaa, was to paint picTutes on thern: 

Hovnss I t must be fain 10 pawn both my plate and the rapenry of 
my duiing-chatnbcn. 

FstSTArr: CksiOtgUsaes, is the «dy drinking. And for thy walk,— 
a pretty slight dtolleiy, or the story of tbe Ptodlgd, or the Gennan 
hunting In the water-work, is wntth a thotuand of these bed-hang¬ 
ings and these Uy-bitten tapestties. 

Framed pictunrs, except family portraits, were few even in 
gentlemen’s houses. But the mom princely mansions had pictures 

* HAnwm (iJTf) write** 

The ■fidmt «id hoiai* of mti goidemeo iw yet. and f„ the niDSt ™ 
of strong tintbet, in fixioine lahiieiir ou# eaipcntm hive hetn mii -worIuIt 
pietered befoe* those of hho tcMflce unong al) othtr lutlcHu. Bovbrit nteb » he 

*»«.« both, their «*«. 

Urge sod ttuiclr, «od botm of u&ot fiinhcr dkufltffqm (jsetr Mjingt.* 
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m the VcKtim style: Thus tht Lord's say to the be¬ 

wildered Oirtatophet Sly 

*Do« thou tcrec pictiuts ? We wHl ftitJj thee 
Adonis pwred by i ttiiimEi|; brook 
And CyibetiieA tilJ in sedges hid,* 

The hames of common folk m lown and rilb^ had chsi>gcd 
less than the manDi-houses of the rich* They were sdlJ the old- 
fiuhioned gabled and thatched conmges of tirabet—with cky^ 
iomi, nibble and wattJe^wotk filling up the spaces between th« 
uprights and exossbeams* 

"Certes this mdc kicbd of building [wrote Hairison] nude the Spaniattk 
in Qmtn day* to wuodcr, hue chiefiy when they Es w wjiai 

large dkt wai i»«! in miaj of tliew do txKDely cotteges. In t& miicb 
thju one of xvo imail tefHiotkitLaniongec them said sfrer ibis miimer^ 
"Theac English (ijiioth he) tuve rhdr hnutes tiude ofsticb end din, 

hui they fate cottunnalj in ireil si the King."' 

The grcAtiust of the Elizaixduui English in pocay. music 
tnd the drama was not equalled by thdr school of painting, 
rtiDugh many oompetent portxaJts of the Queen and her courtiers 
were produced, on canYU, Niehobs Hiliiard, son of a dtizen of 
Exeter, founded the school of Englbh minianue. [See Plate O.] 
There was much demand for this delicate and beautiful art, not 
only among couctim ostentatiously vying with one another for 
the Queen's 'picture in ticUe* at 'forty, fifty or a tnm Hr'^d ducats 
apiecK.* but among ail who desired mcisfintocs of their fanuiy or 
fRcnds. Miniature painting went on ai a high level in England 
ttnitj the era of Cosway at the end of George iTl’t reign, and 
indeed tr waa only killed By photography, as so many other arts 
have been killed by sdoice. 

The expense and fimtasdcalness of men's dfrass was a constjuu 
theme of auite. ' Fashions from proud Italy* and France wero 
aJtrap being tmirated, and the tailor played a great p«t in the life 
of the EUrabethan genr kman. (See Plate E.J Jewels, gold chaijia 
anil costly tanfcets of all sorts were woni by mert as much as 
by women. Both sexes vote round the neck rofFs of variou* 
and shapes. Such fashions were confined to the wcB-to-do^bui 
a« ^«e* vote beatds. ‘Twas meny in hall wltcnbeards wagged 

Gemleiiten had the privilege of wearing swords as part of their 
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full circss In civil life* The Livrs of the duef^ aidaj$cd hy rhe code 
of boniyuj:« were bcgkmiag to nrplore tlie mare rdvmgc 'killijig 
Affray/ the murder of an enemy by a rmn^s rciaincr& and ser^'ing- 
mcn. The fashions of fencing, w'hethcr in sport or catnap were 
of forcigti origin, when men of ^shlon quattcUed in pnne, by 
the book^ "on Ebe sevenih cautse," and fought wirii mpier and 
dagger, to cries of ^ah, the immortaJ pss/ads^I 
Timiktir 

With the conrinuous gtowrii of conunerce, land-deyclopmcni 
and gcQcraJ prosperity ^ the ro^s were more busy tlma ever with 
the passage of riders and pedKtrians of all dasses on business and 
pleasure [See 5 ar.J The mediaeval cusiom of Pilgrimage 
had helped to give people a lasie for txavd and sJghtscejxig, 
which soryived the religious custom of viMting shrines. The 
medicifiai tpa was taking the place of the holy welL Alrtady, 
as Camden telb us, Buxton in distant Derbyshiie was a rastuon- 
able resort for 'great numbers of nobility and gentry/ who came 
to drink its waters, and were housed in line iodgbgs erected by 
the Ead of Shrewsbury to dcrclop the place, Baih was fiot yet 
in full fashion^ for slthaugh m waters were fiuuous its accom- 
inodalioo was squalid* 

The inns Elizabethan England Iiad a character of their ov^n 
for individual aticmion accorded to travellers. Fvnes Mofyson, 
who had sampled the wayride hospirality of half Europe, wrote 
in the light oflm eatperioicc: 

«Thc wodd affbeds not such inni u BngTand hmh^ dthef fot food and 
cheap cracrtaiumfiTii after the guesia* own plratunc^ or for humble 
att^tidauce on passengers, yea even in very poor viikgesK For su soon 
Eii> A passenger corner to an inn, die servAnta nm to him^ and one takes 
hia iKirsc^ md him till he be cdd» theti mbs him And gives him 
meat [food}, yet 1 rmist Gay thu they arc not miidi to be trusted in this 
last poini, without tbc cyc cf the hfaater cu his «rvaiiE lo oto'^co 
cbcm. /InnthcT serrant gives the passenger hk private chamber, and 
idndJcs bis fire; the third puHs off tm boots and makes tiicm cjran. 
Then the host or hostess visit him; and if he will cat whh the host, 
or ii i eommon table with othea^ hb meal will cajt him skpeme, ot. 
m some places hui four pariDe; yet this coufse tt less bofioirmMc and 
not used by genrlerneu. But ff he will cat in bb chamber, he cotn- 
mands what meat he wiU, yea ihe kitchen h open to him to command 
the meat to be dressed as he beat Uke$. And wium he tits down at 
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iiMe, ihci hun <ii idll ^c^Eppm|r him, m if they h*Te rnMUj 

guc^ will 4 C Jea^E viik him, tikiftg if for Ex>iifics]r to be bid W doivTL 
While he Mts^ if he have compinv cspedeHyp he ahjiU be oShred mu$ir, 
whidh he fiiAV freely take or rciiife. And if hr be aolltaryp the miuicEii^ 
wiU give him good <I»y wich mmic in the motniQg. . . A man cannat 
moEc &ed.y comouind in hla own boose than he may do in his iim. 
And tti paftkig^ if he give some few pmcc to the chambcdwi and oider^ 
they wish him a happy journey.^ 

Unfoitumtclyp behitid aD thia beany wekome^ something 
sinmei: might be conocak J. Shakeapeafe has given m the ^my 
side of inm be knew them, in words nmrfened bdore dawn in 
the iita-yard at Rochester (i H. IV, H* i), *whiJc Oiorlcs' warn is 
over the new diirtmcy, atid yet our horse not packed": the honest 
carriers* one leams^ have not had such clean quartets, nor enjoyed 
so imdkcutbed a nipht as Fynes iforj'son*^ gtntleman. And 
they know the chamberkin for a roguc^ who lives by betraying 
travdlets to boJdci thieves than htimelf. 

Shakespeare is fully borne out by the account of the inns of thac 
date given by William Harrisou. He praises indeed the food, the 
vine, tlie bccTp the $c:nipiiious]y clean linen at bed and board, 
the tapestrj- on the wail$, the key of his room given to every 
guestp and the freedom he enjoys as conctasEcd to the more 
tyrannous tratment of travellers on the Continent. But; alas, 
the willing servants and the jolly host himseh" arc eften in league 
wirh highwaymen. The obsequioui attendance an Lhe may 
cover a wish to Icani vhat route he will rake the day and 
whether he is in charge of money. Before the days of chequeSp 
large sums of gold and silver vert carded along the roads in the 
ordinary way of hui^lncss. The ictvmti- of the Lnn officiously 
handle every article of the tctvclier's baggage^ to judge by its 
weight in hand if it contain coin> Then they pass on the msult of 
their researches to confedetflCCS Outside. The irui keeps its good 
natne^ foe no robbery h done within its walls; the thieves spring 
out from a thieket miles off upon the roacL 

This system^ bfamson conciudn*, works To the utter undoing 
of many an honest yeoman as he joumejeth on his way/ Even 
50 did the chamberlain of the Rochester iim betray to FalstafTa 
gang the Tranklin in du: wild of fCcntp' who ’brought three 
hundred marks with him in gold.* 

But the [no waa nor the resort of wayfarers alone. It ftequently 
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h^pcned that the mhabjtasts of the jmnof-hause 2nd thdr 
guests, after dining at liosne, irouM tdfouro to the jicighboutmg 
hc^^tcIiT, and spend lofig hours ibctie m a prii'y chamber round 
the glasses and tankards; for in the didit^t maiter of fomgn 
virte the squkc often mare read^ to trust mine hosfs edUr 
than his awn. This custom continued mnnng the smallct gentry 
for several generations after the death of Eiuabcrh, And in aU 
ages the ale beadi has been die social centre of the middiing and 
lower classes of town^, village and hamlet, [Sec S 26^ 27, 2S,] 
The study of the history iind liretature of Eliaafacihan England 
gives an tmpics£ioD of a gicatei harmony and a Breer imercoutvc 
of ebsi^ than in eadler or in (ater dmes. It is nor a period of 
peasants^ revolts^ of levelling doctrines, of anti-Jacobin lears, 
or of exclu?ivcnes$ and snobbery in the upper ctm such a$ Jane 
Austen depicts in a later Ck&s diviniDas in Shakespeare^s day 
were taken as a matter of course, w^i tfiout jealousy in rhose below^ 
or itching mEtcty on the part of the *upper and middling classes^ 
to teach "the grand !a«r of £ub>rdination" so the *mtcriar orders/ 
which is so i^infully evident, ia the EJgluccnth and cady Nine¬ 
teenth Centuries, for OEantpICa in Charity School educ^ian^ The 
typical unit of Elizabethan educadan was; the Gramnmr Schooi 
where the devetest boys of aU classes were brought up together: 
the typical units of Eighteenth and Ninementh Ceneuxy education 
were the Chadty School, the village school and the ‘jrteat Public 
Schex)!/ where the dasses were educared Ln rigorous ^cgcegaiiotL 
Elizabethans took the social world as they took everything else* 
namrally% and consorted together without sclfteonscioumess or 
suspiden. 

dtvisiomi rcoognbed trilhout fim on dthcr side, were 
not rigid wid were not strictly hereditary. IndKidimls and 
femilics moved out of one class bio another by acquisition or 
bss of propert)', or by simple change of occupation* There is 00 
such impassable barrier as used to divide the Lord of the manor 
from his peasantry in mediaeval England^ or such as cormnued 
till 17S9 to mark off the French rtckksit as an hereditary caste 
aeparale from cvcr\'onc else. In Tudor England such rigid Unes 
weft tufidertd impossible by the number and variety of men in 
Intcrmccliare classes and oceupatEons« who tcere closely con¬ 
nected^ in the business and amusement of daily life, with those 
above and tho^e bclf>w them in social stam^. English society was 
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based not on ccjiiolitf but on fteedana—freedDm of oppottunlty 
and ficedoEn of personal intercotirsc. Such was ibe EngbnJ 
knoiDiTi and apprc»ved by Sh^££$pca^; mtfi and women of every 
class and occupation were equally imeresring to him, but lie 
defended ^degree' as the necessary basi^ of human wclfeie. 

The Peers of the Realm were a ttmH section of the gentry 
enjoying gtear personal prestige and sonie invidious legal privi¬ 
leges, though nor of cxemprion from tas^tion- They were 
eipccted to keep up great households and to cstend nninificent 
painooflge to dictucs^ which their estates could often ill support. 
The nobility had lost the independent miliratt* and polidcal power 
w'hich their order had exercised up riJl the Wars of the Roses. 
And the Tudois kept them few in number by abstaimng from 
bvtsh creations- The acieagc owmed by members of the House of 
was much smaller in Elizabethan than in Plantagenei or in 
Hanoverian times; the recent price revolution had hit them even 
harder than other Isndbrds, and the process by which Peers tike 
the Dukes of Bedford aferwards bought up the estates of small 
geom* and freeholders had not yet got under way^ For aJJ these 
teasoni the House of Ijords, especially after the mitred abbots 
had disappeared, was a less imporunt body in Tudor times than 
tt had been in ibt past and was to be ^goin in the fumrc- The old 
acistocncy Eiad been pruned and the new aristCHracy had 

not yet fijUy grown up to take its place. 

Bur, If Elizabeth's reign was not a gmtage for the pettage, 
it was a gtvat age for the gentry. Their numbers, weiitb and 
Importance had been increased by the decay of the old nobility 
frtat bad stood bcTwecn them and the Crown; by the dJ&trjbutmn 
of the monastic cstatosi and by vitality of ccmmeite and land- 
imptovcnwait in the new era. The squire in Tudor and Smart 
rimes led by no means so isolated and bucolic a lift as some 
historians have imaginHl. hie was part of the general moYcmcnt 
of an active society. Yeomen, merchants and lawyers who had 
made their fortunes, were pcfpemaljy tecruiting the rank^ of the 
landed gentry; w^hiJe the younger sons of die nianor-bousc were 
apprenticed into Industry and traJcL lo these old families 
were kept in personal touch with the modem world, and th& 
country was kq5t in touch with the town. No doubt liiere was 
more rural isobtioci in the West and Nonh, the future Civaiief 
(iistiicts^ than in the cDuntics more closely assodmed with the 
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rradr of London; but rht cBffemjcti ihougb 
rckiit^ 

The flcnsibk msfom of flpprenridng th* jmngci: ^ans frf 
scjuircs to Hade became less common in Hano^-^^rijm partly 

bcc^uha of the dlminudon (almost the disappemoce} of the class 
of amall s<juife. The contemptuoos attitude affected by some 
gentlefolk in the Ei^hteemb and Nineteenth Centuries towafds 
•filing the hands u iih trade,^ was particuJatiy abaufdi because 
ncerly all $ucb f amilies had risen wholly or ifi part hf rrade^ and 
imny wete in fact jrill engaged in it thmigh the timer ladies of 
the family may not have known much about it- 8irt in EiMbeth^s 
rime there much less ot this snobbish nonsense. The London 
appTcutLccs^ is we read m Stow* were 'often childten of gentlemen 
and persons of good who served thclc itiasters obediently, 

hoping to rise to a Ehwe in the business, but in their leisure dme 
'affeoed to go in costly apparel and wear weapons and frequent 
schoob of dandng, fencing and miisic.' 

The Elhabethjm and jaeobesu mmiuinenQ to be found itt pariah 
churches rectifd the origin of many a Kpdfe't wealth in his p rmpertcj 
as *'Qtixca and Mercer/' "^Gtieen and Haberdasher'^ of London or 
some ftthtf town, in a way foe which k wpuld be itaid to fioci panUds 
on the mural tablets of a latex date.' (W. J. Aritley, Eiwajx Orgdoi^a- 
iicx iff p. [ j u) 

While the landed gentry wete thus doscly interrtiingllog with 
tJic commercial classes, the status of'gentleman' was not supposed 
to be confined tn landed pfopfietocs, ffarrison iclb us how 
Jibcmlly and how loosely the matter was regarded m the dap of 
Shakespeare's boyhood; 

‘Wiiosnever stodicth the kwi of the realm, who^o sbideth in the Uni¬ 
versity giving hh mind to his bodk, or professeth physic lend the 
Ubcrai sciences or beaidc bis service in the motn inf a captain in the 
wars, m gtHid coonsd given ai bfitne whereby bh carntnonwcaJih h 
bcncfrttcdp can live witbom rmnual labour^ and theieto i$ able and 
will bean the jKJit, charge and muntesance of a geailctnan^ he ^hall be 
called '^master,” which U the tide dmi men give io esquires and 
gentlemcD^ ifld be teputed i gttttlcman ever after- Which Is so rmich 
ihc less to he disallijwed of» for that the Prince doth ln$e fmthisg Ijy 
it, the gunrlcrtian being so ntwch subtst to tains and public payirvcnia 
a^ li the, yeoman or hnahtndmaa, which he likewise doth bear the 
ghidllcr for die saving of his itpufarion.' 
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He is ospected EO tip brgclf, mi to look too clcxscly M * biJl^ anti 
to rcmembcc thar it is the privilege of a genttmiULa to get the 
worst of a bargain. On these his easy-going, obscciiuous 
counttyiXiLca wilJ touch theit caps to him and. call hiiti ‘Master^— 
though behind his hack they vM say they icaiernber tib 6ther* 
honest man, riding to masbet aitridt his sacks of com* In that 
tray everyone is pleased* As Professor Tawncy has s^tid, tim 
gentry "held a posirion dcietinineii, not by kgaJ ^ftindionSt. kit 
by common cstimEdioo.^ ^feIe caste had few admirtts—fewer 
piXkbAblv among the gentry militajit of the early Sercntcenih 
Century than enjong the gentry mumphant of the eatly 
Eighteenth. Common sense endorsed the itm^rk that if 

rkhis^ adding under its breath that they need not 
be very student' (&, Hisi. R/s', 194*^ pp* i-4-) 

Harrison then passes on from iht gentry to the dtkens and 
merchants, and remarks on the expamioo of the iteai of their 
tnLdc: 

*Aad whereas ic times past thdr chief trade wis into Spain, Portingall, 
France* Daoakc, Norwaie^ Scotland and Iceland onlyp now in riiesc 
day's. 15 men ftor contented with these journeys^ thej- have sought out 
the cast and west Indies, and made vopg^ not only into the Canaries 
and Ncyv Spain, but Likewise into f^hda, Mcscoria, Tamrii and 
regicicu thercabnui, ftom whence {»$ they tay) they bring home great 
ctirniDodities/ 

The jncreesmg tmpoitjance of the merchant class is told in 
their monuments in parish chucchcs with effigies worthy of 
nohlemeiif and has-rcHcfe below of their sons and dEughters in 
ruf& knectmg all in a row% and ixismptJom oommemciratiiig the 
foundations of hosphals, alms-huuses and schools. [See § ao.] 
Sociciy*^ is gening so mixed, that even a theatre manager, if he has 
made his money and settled down as a feeding drben in his 
native town, shall, when he die$^ have his bust within the thanod* 

After the merchants Hardsoo places the yeomen. Some of 
thetn are Torty-shUling freeholders/ farming their own land and 
enjoytag the T^rliamentary franchise. 

’But for the meat pait the yes^mias arc feimcts to gcnilemen; and with 
graaing, frequEiuing of nrsaflteta ami keefilRg of servant (nm itltc 
aervaatT such at g^tkouLb do, kti tuch iti gef their own md part of 
fheit master** living) so come to gnat wealth, in so much that many 
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of iHetti ite aWc and Jo buy the katls of imthrlfxy fjcflilemeo. md aftcii 
•cttinft iheir lOfti to the tehooli and to the Utiifenitjo and lo the 
Lini of Court; ot otlietwisii leaving them jutfident lands wherenpoa 
they tnay live vjthout Liboui, do mate them by those means to 
beMfne genilciaai-' 

Ttwiav the ccmntffsidc, tn almost every region of HnglAnd, is 
full not" only of Eltasabethan maniiems, but of more modest 
houses fauilt to the Tudot oi catly Stuart type of ardutecture, 
now occupicti by leitaru fatmers, which once were manof'houscs 
of small gcntty or seats of fTccbcild yeomcti on much the same 
ccontjmic Jevd, Such bouse* trtnind us that from Elissahethan 
times down to the RcstoraticMi of rffio tin* numbex of small 
gentry and yeomen j^ocholdcrs was on the increase, while the 
great estates of the old feudal Dobiiity were d i m i n i sh i n g. It was 
a gtoai age for the rural middle class. 

Aficr the tnetehants and yeomen came the fourth and last 
sort of people,* the wage-famtog class of town and country, 

‘As for slaves and bondraett w'e have none,’ Haxrlsoti says in 
a proud parenthesis, and boasts that by the privilege of our island 
every man who sets foot upon tt hccomes as free as his master, 
nns principle, that to touch the soil of England in itself coftfers 
feeedom. was two centuries later extended for the benefit even of 
negroes, by Lord Mansfield's cdcbrated Judgment in the case of 
the ttihaway slave Somersett. 

But the wage-earning class, though now free fitom all taint of 
servile position, 'have oeiihei voice nor auihority in the Common* 
wealth.' says Harrison; 'yet they are not sltoscthcr neglected, 
for in cities and cotporate towns, for default of yeomen, they are 
fain to imbe up their inquests of such meaner people. And in 
villages they arc commonly made churchwatdens, sidesmen, ale¬ 
conner*. constables, and many rimes enjoy the name of head- 
borougfo.’ This principle of democratic self-govcauricm had 
Bubsfsteel even among the serf-farmers of mcdiacviii times. It 
was strong in the Court feet, or Manor Coinx w’hcre petty 
justice was done: even so mean a member of village soaety as 
C3iristopbcr Sly could thitaiexi to 'present* the hostess of the 
mvem ‘at the Lcet because she brought sttmc jug* and no scaled 
quarts.’ And in the Leer Court, too. the agricuJmrel policy to be 
pursued on the open field and the commeo pasture was discussed 
and decided by aH The English villager had not only rigb» hut 
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rurunttiru in the sodec)’ of which be was membef. Manj were 
always very poor, and some were viettms of oppresatoo, bui 
there was a spirit of indcpcndcEtce mnnifig thiou^fa all classes 
uaclcr the old sysicni of land-tcautc^ before the Eighteenth 
Century aidosoies broke up the vilbige conmiuniiy. 

Another sign of the scSf-respect and self-cdiantc of the F-n g lii h 
commonfolk was ttaming for military service. It was only during 
the long period of peace and safety after Waterloo, that men 
began to regard it as part of linglish liberty not to be tiainuj for 
defence. Tn all previous age), the opposite and tnore ndonal idea 
had prevailed. In the later Middle Ages the national skill in 
atchety and the ohUgaticia to serve in the militia of town and 
ccmntiy had fostered the .spirit of popular independence which 
Froissart, Fonescue and oihet writers had noticed as peculiarly 
English, And so it still was under Elizabeth, though the tong^bow 
was yielding to the caliver or hand-gun. 

‘Ccftes fwttiR Hairisoe] there a alinost no vtUage so poor In Eoglwd 
(be it never lo small) that it hath not jnSiciem fnmmire in a leodlncsa 
to set forth three or four soldien, u one archer, one gunner, one pike, 
and a btllman at the least. The said armatir and munition u kept in 
oiic several place appoimed by the consent of the whole pansh. where 
h is always icadv to be had ami Tvom within an hour's warning/ 

A newly established Cbtmty officer, the Lord Xieutenaat, took 
the place in r j jy of the Shetiff as commander and organizer of 
die Militia of each Sbire. Kc and !us subordioates hfrlr) feetfumr 
reviews of men, armour and niuntHon^, The parsimony of 
FJizabcth’s finance threw as much of the eapense as pioMlbJe on 
local and volunieo resources, but the system worked. The 
Riaing of the Northern Earls was suppressed widiuut a buttle 
because zo.ncc militiamen, ready arm^ and nained, took the 
field no ilic first alarm to defend the Queen and the Protestant 
religion. Twice as many were asrerubled when the Armada was 
off our shores, and more were musiciing daily when that danger 
passed aw ay before the w*ind. England hid no tegular army, but 
she was not defenceless. Each locality had to supply iso many 
men trained and armed for the militia; each man of property 
had to find one or more men, Partly by votunieeiing, psirdy by 
compulsion tbc natianal duty was fulfilled. 




TK& MILITIA 


Fof espedititKis m'crMa such a system was ^vdy « fault; 
indeed thi onlj- EngMi troops who wem my credit upon the 
Cooiiflciit between the Hundted Yean’ Wat and the time of 
Cromwell were the Jong-*e*vtoe legimcms of Englishmen tn 
Dutch or other foreign pay* 

it was as wed tbit the veterans of Spain did not cllect a landing. 
For the English mUiiia aa longer had (he superiority over oilier 
nations that the long-bow had once given. All through the 
Quecn^s reigo the caliver ot harquebus man was dhpbdcg the 
atefaer, Id proportion as the gun, once so much inienor to the 
long-bow in an expert hand, increased in range, in rapidity of 
file, and in fotce to penetrate platc-annour. At the hcginniTig of 
the rdgn, most even of the wcH-appotnicd | i ! . >nrfnn i militia were 
soil bowmen, but the best companies already consisted of ’shot’ 
and heavily sjrooutcd piketnen. After anoihmr generation bad 
[nssed, not one of London’s 6000 tfsined militiamen bore the bow 
dimng the akrtn of the Armada, and it was the same in many 
Southern counties, A decade later. Shakespeare wrote a scene 
in which Falstaff is ptrasing Cotswold yokels by the authority 
of the Justices of the Peum; he is. not seeking archtis but only 
’shot*; 'pul me a caliver into Wart's hand, Bardolph*^ In 
the l^ivy Council decreed that bows should never again be 
issued as weapons of war; and jo a great chapter in English 
history came to its end. [See f 19,50, jt, ji*] 

In sport the substitatioo of Gteanns for bows followed more 
slowly. As late as ihai the Archbishop of Canterbury bad the 
miifortune to aim at & bmdt and kdl a gamekeeper with his cross¬ 
bow. But by that lime many sportsmea used the 'long ^o' 
especially to the stalking of wild fowl, though ‘to shoot Qyiog’ 
was regarded iS something of a feac. 

The good order preserved in Eitrabeth’s kingdom, in spite of 
religious diUcreoccs and foreign dangers, was due to the power 
of the Crown ejcertcd dirougb the Privy Council, the teal govern¬ 
ing body of Tudor England, and the Prerogative Courts which 
repr es ented the Council's judicial power. Those Conns—The 
Star Chamber, the Cqundb of Wales and of the North, ihe 
Chancery Court, the Kclesiasiical Court of lEgh Commission— 
were (oil cKcpt ChanccTy) afterwards abolished in the Paiiia- 
mentary Revolution of SttUrtt dmes, because they were the rivals 
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of the Commi^n Courts, And because they were i danger to 
individmi liberty with their idqmsltoiid pioecdure ind theif 
avowed hks in &Your of the Crown. Yet in the Tudor age it 
WBS pTcdaely^ ibese PrerogattYe that saYed the Hbeirjc^ of 

Enghshmen by enforcing respect for htw, and saved ihc Engthh 
Commoii Law by enabling and compelling men to administer it 
without fear or fevour.. The Privy Coun^ and the Prerogative 
G>iift5 stopped the terroimdon of Judges and juries by local 
mobs and local magnates; this restoration of the ftoe working 
of the Jury* system in ordinary cases was a ser^'k^ to ^odety that 
far ot^wcJgbed the Privy CDundl’s occasional inietitrtaicat in 
cases of a political contptcriotfi* In this way the Common Law 
and irs tribunals were saved by the very Jurisdiction that was 
their rival Moreover, the Pttrogatrve Courts Introduced many 
neu» prfndpks of law* suited to modem times, which wete 
eventually absorbed into the kw of the land. 

In foreign countries the old feudal kw w as not so good a 
system as the Giuicmoa Law of medkevai England, and could 
not be adapted to the uses of modem society- And so the feudal 
kw of Europe and with it the mediaeval liberties of Eutopc were 
sw'cpe away in this epoch^by the "jeception’ of Roman kw^ which 
was a kw of despodsnu Buc in England the medkeveJ kw, funda- 
mentally a law of liberty and private rights, was preserved, 
modemkedp sapplemcntcd, enkrgeJ, and above all enforced by 
the CouncU and Courts of the *Tudor despotism,* so ibai both 
the old system of Law and the old Parliarncnt survived into a 
new age with a renewed vigour* 

So, too, in the sphere of adminktrarioo, the Tudor Privy 
Council blended the ok! with the new, local Uberty with narioual 
authority. The will of the central powx^r was imposed on the 
localities, not as in France by sending down bureaucrats and 
KingV Intcndcnts to govern the provinces in place of the bed 
gentry, but by tiring the mote influential local gentry ihcmselvc.'i 
as the Queens's Justices of Peace. They west Elizabeth's rcmids 
df all work- ^rbey had not only to carry out her political and 
ecclesiastical policy, but m administer pctt>^ Justice, and to execute 
all the ordinary functions of local goviemmenr, including the new 
Poor Law, the Statute of Artificers and the regukdon of wages 
and prices* These matters were neither left to adjust themselves 
on a pritttipk of iaiss€^-/mnt nor abandoned to the whims of 
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local aMihcmiric?^ lliey wctt reguktcJ on naiiun-widc principle? 
by PiuliiLniaHiiry Statutes, ^hich it wiia die bnsiiiess of the 
CO enforce in every shire« Jf they were ^kek in perfonning these 
arduom duties^ the viglbnt eye of the Privy C^undl was upon 
ihcin, and ks long arm was soon extendetL The J*P.s were not 
yei a hw umo themselves^ as iliey became la Hanovertan tixnes. 
S(|ulrarchical power and local interests were under the whale- 
tome supervision of a ceniia! authority thinking for the 'whole 
nmiofL 

Nothing is more characteristic of this aspect of the Elizabethan 
and early Sruatr rcgtrpc ihan the manner of proYiding for the 
poor and unemployed. Times were on the average better in that 
period (15)9-1640) than diirlng the earlier Tudor rdgns^ but 
there were recurrent periods of distress. Though ce^ipbints 
were less loud of agricultuiaJ troubles and depopulating en¬ 
closures^ the growth of industries in the country dbtricts was 
accampamed by periodic tmcrnploynicnt, cspcdsily under the 
docoestic system then prcralcnr in mo$t mdeSH Under the factory 
system, w'hicb istis still in its infancy^ a capitalrit cniplDyer is ofteu 
able and atodous to ketp his wocfe$ going as long as possible even 
in bad and to aecumukte stocky which he hopes to get 

rid of when rimes improve. But the domestic worker was hm 
able to cany on, if the demand for his goods grew slack, ^"hen- 
ever untkr Flirahfth there were bad rimes^ 05 whm a quarrel 
with the Spanish Governors of the Netherlands closed Antwerp 
to English goods, our cloth workets perforce Idl thrnr looms idk 
as soon as the merchants ceased to buy their doths or provide 
them with taw materiaL Periodic unemployment was a featme 
of the doth tradc^ even during this period, which, taken as 1 
whole, saw it greatly increase. 

To meet surfi exJgendcs the Poor Law look shape In a long 
icries of esperiments and enactments. They were enforced 
locdly by the J.P.s under the scrict lurvdllance of ihc Privy 
Gaimdl; the Gmndl had a real rt;gafd for the intercsta of the 
poor^ with which the infierescs of public older wete &o dosely 
involvcdp Them wete to be no mote bonds of ^sturdy beggora^ 
such AS had temorbed honest folk in the days of Henry VUI. 
A compulsory poor-rate was now levied with irtcreasiog regu* 
larity. From this fundr not only was poor fttief given, but the 
Overseers of the Poor in every parish were compelled to buy 
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nuucrbl ro provide tporlr for the uncmptoycd—ronvenierit 
Blade oF flix, hemp, wool, thread, iron. aftH other staff to set the 
poor to work.' {Statute of 1601.) 

So. too, in time of dearth, as dunog the series of bad harvests 
t f94-X){r?< the Pdvy GauneiJ, acting as al'a'ajra through the inum j. 
mentaiity of the otjutroUcd the price of grain, and sa w thar 
ii was Imported from ahroad sod diicrihuted where ianiiiie was 
woisL No doubt both the Poor Law amj the supply of food in 
rime of deanh were impeifett, and more so in some districts rhan 
in otheiSy but a oompuhocy todonai system existed; both in 
theory and in fact; the provision for the poor was better than 
anything there had been in an older England, and better than 
anyrhing there was to be for many gcncrarioos to come in France 
and other European countries. (E. M. Leonard, ^glish Psi>r 
Rithfi W. J. Ashley, £r««0ijirir Of;^t!isi;^tias itf E^glatd^ 

The judiciaJ, political, cooitomk and admirthtrative powers 
of the Justices of the Peace were so various snd , taken together; 
so important that the J.P.s become the most induentiol doss of 
men m England. They were often chosen for Forikmeni, where 
they could speak as experienced critics of Jaws and policies which 
they themselves administered. They were the Queen^s servams, 
but they wctc not in her pay, or in her dependence. They were 
country gentlemen, living ou thdr own rsta T»^ and off their aii-o 
rents. In the last resort W'hot they valued most was the good 
opinion of thdr neighhours, the gentry and common folk of the 
shire. Whenever, therefore, os sometimes happened in Stoart 
rimes, the class of country gentlemen strongly opposed the King's 
political and religious policy, 00 such occasions the Crown had 
no instrument with which to govern the coimuysidc. So it 
proved, for example, in i 638 ; bur tr was not so in Some 

of the gentry, especially in North and West, disIikH Elbtabctb's 
Reformation policy, but an increasingly large maprity of their 
class fovoured the new religion, and J.P.* of ihai persuasiem 
could be used by govemmenc 10 restrain and ocotrionally to 
arrest (heir more tecaicitiant nrighboum. Such cocidoo if it 
had been otcitcd by paid offidsb sent doxm from London, 
would have been more resented by the opinion of the Countv— 
and would have been more ettpensive Co the Queen’s excliccpi'cr. 
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A chnsienlog in 1624 
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§j9 i toly Communion in 1614 
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Chapter Two 

SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAJMD [1)64-1616] 


L Rtii^so iflu/ l/nawji/w/. The totiai pdi^ ef tbe 
leJtufJj a*d Safafie^, Shakejpem, 

Cjg*™ I J J8'i6oj, Tie Ar»a^, 1 )B».) 

tN scafkriiig and discovery, in music, domi, poetry, and in 
Jjoany aspects of social life, we can spsk with assurance of the 
golden age of SbaJeespeate’s England, on age of hartnony and 
czeadve power. Bui the religious life of the time seems on the 
face of it mote obscute, less aitracdve and certainly less hsi- 
monious. Except ‘the judicious Hooker/ there is no name of 
the dni order sptiiigs to the mind as connected with EUaa- 
hirthan religion. Yet, if w-'c consider the fire that in those yeais 
befell Spain, France, Geneva, Italy and the Netherlands on ac¬ 
count of leltgioD, we may see reason to be thankfuJ that in 
England eodcsiastical feuds were so kept in cheefc by the policy 
of the Queen and the good sense of the majority of her subjects, 
lay and ctctical, that leUgious feoaiicism never got loose to 
destroy or pervert the acrivities of Bbzabedian man. Nor is 
that negative merit the only one to be attributed to religious life 
in the age of Shakespeare. He birnstlf, and Edmund Spcasci, 
were duldien of tbdr time and breathed its religious atmosplicfe, 
fusi as the poets of other ages, Langland, hEIron, Woedsworth 
and Browning were each the outcome and highest expresaioo of 
a religious philosophy charvoemric of their respective epochs. 
There were among Shakespeare’s »nteniporaries many violent 
Puntaus and Romanists and many Darrow Anglicans, but there 
was also something more cbaracteristtcaUy Elirahcthan, an atti¬ 
tude to religion that is not primarily Catholic or Protestant, 
Puritan or Aaglican, but which e\'adcs dogma and lives broadly 
in (he spirit. It is common to Shakespeare and to tire Qneett 
herself 

Hie first year of Elizabeth saw a crisis in the social life of every 
parish. Cioamer’s bequest to posterity, the English Prayer Book, 
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\ra Igaict ordcr^ to be rati in place of the Latin Mi?s, But thi* 
diange of reJigion was not accompiimed by a corfespomHng 
diange in the pewon of the padsb priest. Out of some a*m 
bcncficed dergy not mote tjjan aoo were deprived. The paretifl 
obeyed the law as a mattet of course, and his ncighboues, them- 
sdves equally obedient, thought none the worn of bun for that, 
Jf he was a middle-aged man he was well accustomed to alcednit 
his reUgious practice at the behest of the powcis that bo, In 
some cases be was an ex-monk or fidar who had known a good 
many ‘vadenes of religious e^rience.' !n the year when Queen 
Wary rro succeeded by bet sister, the average parson was seldom 
* i^totestant; hot he had no respect for the authoritT 

of the Pcppc; the idea of consulting his own 'private judgment* 
WHS alien ro his thought; and if he sincerely wished to obey 
■the Chmch,' where was he to hear hcc vodt*? It issued, he had 
been taught to bdieve, ftom the mouth nf the Ibiocc. and intyjo 
tt c^ to him from no other quanet. To accept reUijjous services 
and dcicifines because they were ordained by Crown, Pailkment 
and Privy Comlcil. seemed to clergy and people not only ex¬ 
pedient but positively riglit 

Such was the Erastkn artirude to religion that carried Englkb. 
men thtough that dangerous century of change. It is repumiBnc 
to our modem ideas of dcnomitudonal and peiscmaJ fh^om 
but It was at that time a doctrine siatJcrely held by the maioiity 
of consci^tiom ^ Bishop Jewel, the Usr exponent of the 
ideas Ot the early Eittabcdaan settlement, declared 

Thu is <Hii doctrine, that every soul, of what calUng toever he bc,^ 
be he monk, be he pmchcr, be he propbei. be he apoMle,-oughr to 
be suhjeet to King and tnagiatrutes,' ” 

The sphere of King and magistrates covered religion. All were 
agreed that there could be only one religion in ihc Stare and all 
cxtxpt Romani^ and very rigorous Puritans were th,t 

the biaie must decide what that religion should be 

Tliis doctrin^ equ^y opposed to medurevaj' and modem 
conception, suited paabeth-s England. It was the poHrical 
of ^ t^oh of the kity against the der^ in the 

Tf ? “‘Jor English were nui irre- 

hgiom. bm they were anu-ckrical, and therdbre tliev- w«e 
Erastan. Thu amtude of mind affected the cktgy themselves, 
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who had not been brought up in iernifiined as a ^estljf ciStCp 
but tliefnsclvcs an iniegral part pf English sockt}'. 

The clcrgi^ as i whole were rherefbre i>bcdieiit and supine zo 
the first years of Elbeabcth- But there was an aedve uid prosely¬ 
tizing mimonry among tbexp of Protestants, who had 

escaped the Smithfield fires by the aoddent of Queen Marys's 
death, ot had returned from exile abroad full of CalvmiGt seal 
imbibed at the Genevan, fountain-kcad- Such men went not 
Erajstian at heart. They would have disobeyed a Popish Prrnre, 
but they knew dtac Eihcabeth atone stcml Ixfwecn ^giand and 
K fttpal restomionp so they accepted her Qtunch compmnibcp 
Efitcnding to reform it as dme and occasion should pemur. As 
agunsr Rome and Spiin they were the strcMigest.dcftace of the 
new settiement, but from another point of vie^’ they wem Ets 
most dangerous eoemies- 

The majority of the paeish priests of i j 59, who u^etc prepajcd 
to take their religion rcady-niadf! from a ftflbimeimfy Smtuie^ 
were Lucking in any definite tmdhicMi that could give cothusksm 
and authority to their mmisnarions. But the extreme Protestants 
had a Imng faith that made them for some decades the most 
indueniial scciion of the clergy* at a time when the average parson 
was ddident both in letuoiug and in zeaL 

Since the anti-cfcricil revolution of King Henryks day, priests 
WOT no longer enviccj 01 hated, but they w'cre oftcai despised and 
ill-ujcd. F-lii^bcth herself coniinucd to filch Church knds and 
propertyi and sometiines to keep Bishoprici vacant in order that 
the Gown should enjoy the roits of the manors. Her Arch¬ 
bishops constantly sought the advice of her Sccictaiyp William 
Cedh on puedy religious matters^ while compipining to him 
unceasingly of the petty oppiessicms of powcrfii) by men. 'The 
Church was treated very much as an arm of the Qvil Servicer 3 
dignified but pleasantly helpless pmy of an impecunious sovereign 
and a rapadoua court/ In the smaller sphere of parish politics, 
the squire was equally dominant over the parson. The young 
author of L«vV Liihhr^i L^J/ had stfen nmdi of the half kiodly, 
Katf contetnptupus attiiude of the kicy towTicds the parish priest, 
k foolbh, n^ man, an honest man look you and soon dashed. 
A imrvdloua gocid neighbour» fiuih, nnd a very good bcpwlcr/ 

AH this betokened thaz the ground^sweil caused by the gror 
anti-derical eartliquakc of Henry's reign was subsiding only by 
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degtees. Nevertheless tc was subsiding. By the &nrf of the Queen'* 
teign tlic Anglic3in dergv were already in a bctttr pcwihnn* more 
tespened by their tvcjghlxjurs, more suit of [hemselves and of 
their fnessage. When the Stuan Kings took the Church hy the 
hand in an honourable partnenship^ the laity were soon com¬ 
plaining once more 'of the pride of the clergy.’ Laud cocounged 
the parson to look the si^utre in the fao:. 

It was an impottanr change in soda] life that the clcigy under 
Elizahcth were again, and this time £naily, autJionscd to 
unto themselves wives. Many parsons, w'ho had been rodv ro 
accept the restoratioQ of Koman Cathnlicum in i jij, had been 
deprived of their livings under Mary, no reason except that 
they had been legally married by the laws of Edwatd VI. Under 
Elirjkbeth their connubial lihcity was lesioredH It has h gg n 
shrewdly suggested that'» the distdbtidon of ntonasiie property 
ereatfid among certain classes a vested interesr in the future of 
the Refonmtion, so the removal of restrictions on the imtmge 
of the clergy created what we may call a thmily ioteteat in its 
progress among seasons of the clergy not suffidently enlightened 
to grasp the higher issues, an interesr w hich ims nm wltliout 
importance in guaranrecutg its ulriimie success,* (Miss Hilda 
Grieve's study of the personal fomnus of the clergy in Esses 
deprived under Mary, KJfJ'. 1940.) 

Freedom to many must have been a real comfon to many 
honest men; and a fine race of children were reared in the par¬ 
sonages of England, for gcacniticwjs to come, filling ill the pro¬ 
fessions and services with good men and true, and most of all 
the Oiureh herself But, in the first instance, clerical maemge 
involved certain dtiTicuIties; priests* wives were looked ai askance 
by Elizabeth and many of her subjects, Still under the prejudice 
of old use and woni. Time was needed before the parson’s wife 
aojuired the honoiuabJc and impottsint pcsilion in parish society 
that she afterwards filled. 

The need to support a wife and children made the parson*® 
poverty yet more acute. Because they were p<x>r, it was not 
tttual for tire parish clergy to marty gcntlcmeo’s daughters. 
Clarendon himself, devoted as he was to the Anglican Church, 
noted as a sign of rhe social and tnoial chaos produced by tiw 
Grear Rebellion, chat the daughters of noble and illustrious 
fiunilics bestowed themselves upon divines ‘or other low and 
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jnmcchcs/ l"hsr great in the ccon^^tsir ind sdOaJ 
of the clcryy took place only durioi; the f-bacjviriiaii epoch. 
In J:mc Aitstro's tioTcIs die squires and parsons form one socia! 
group, but that was not the ease in Tudor or Stuart times^ 

Ocdcal poverty helped to prolong stoany and plurahHeft. 
Those practias ilid not cease with the disappearance of Papal 
]U£i$dlctidnp though the hnlding of EngEish bendreea by foreigners 
living in France and Italy had Come to an end for ever. 

In fhe middle of the reign* during the foreigo and domestic 
crisis that culminated in the Armada and the execution of Maty 
Queen of Scots, English society in town and country was gravdy 
disEurbed by the rdigioui diflerences of ncighbouret the Jc^nit 
missioa was bard at wotk in the ]iDuse$ of the unfbnunatc g<^ntjy 
<rf the old leligioit, dtsiraugin betw^een the claims of the two rival 
bjTilties, Fear brooded over fhe land. Men w^aited, espeOing 
every day to hear of Spanish invasioitf Roman Catholic rebellion* 
the assassinacion of the Queeft^ ^Fhe Jestufs ditred abottt in 
disguise, hiding in “priest holes" in the thickness of itwnoc'housc 
vails, pursued by Justices of the Peace, occasionally caught and 
cxecutcd- 

Mcanwhik the Puritans* not yet ^dissenfcrs^ but parish clergy¬ 
men and Justices of the Peace liu w^faom the Sta^ic licpendcd for 
its aiitenee in this crisis, wen: working hard m overturn md 
lemodet the Church estabUshmeni from wuhin. They Jciicjunced 
the Bishops as 'limbs of anri^Ihrist.' They hr hi Jecturea md 
ptaver-tHeerings forbidden by the avithoriiies. Every tneridiant 
of Ejoudon^ Elizabeth complained, “must have his schcjoimaster 
and nightly convenrides, c^ounding scriptures and catcchiiing 
tiicir servants and njaids* insomuch that I havT heaiti how some 
of their maids have not sridxd to comrot learned preathets* 
and say that '""Soeh a man taught otherwise in uut housc*^ “ In 
many counties the Puritan clergy held coiUcrences of ministets 
which wcje dangerously like Presbytemn Synods, and were 
inrendeda with the help of Pailiamcnti soon to wreii authority 
from the Bishops* 

Already the Puritans showed rfiat gift for etecdonecringand 
;^lkmcntajy lobbyand agitation which in the next century 
remodelled the English consritution. in 11^4 they flooded 
parliament with potions 60m clergy* tmvn corporations* 
Justices of the peace and the leading <if whole counties. 
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The House of CcitTunrias and enrn the Pifrj Gouiicti wen: half 
cc^Twx:n«i But Ell^abeUi stood her grouud. It wss ut:JI iba* 
she was firm, for a t^fritan Reyolutw?o in the Church, dTccted :it 
that idmcj would almost certainly have rx^sultcd in a rchgiodi 
mdl war of Catholic and Pnatestam frotn which Spain would not 
tmproh&hly have emerged as vicior. Id 1640 Engiaod was suiE- 
douly strong and suihdendy ProttitaJit to indulge safely in a 
course of ecclesiastical ccvolutiua and counter-ievolution W'bidi 
would ha ve been faxtl to her half a oemnry before. 

Queen Blkabcth and her stiff Archbishop Whisgift weadiered 
the stomi, and ebe AagUcan vessel slippy safelj on between 
»bc cUshing rocks of KonJanisra and Puritanism. By die end of 
the reign there had been a octuin ceamon. The Pudians had 
for a time been reduced to some show of obedience within the 
Qnicck Those who wee outside the Qtuteh, like the ‘Bio wniats/ 
weit few and deptsed. There had been haid htmng: some of 
ihc tnote extreme Puritans had been hanged and many more 
impiisoncd. And yet the bulk of the Puiinui clergy, gentry and 
meichants were loyal to the Queen. The wonder^ woman still 
^lelgncd with their loves/ But a person even mote fir-scxing 
and intelligent than Elmbeib—'if ever such wight were'—might 
have wondered how much iotiget ihc State would be able to im¬ 
pose ‘one religion^ on this divided and obstinate race of English¬ 
men, wliHc even maid-servants ‘sucked not to control Jeuned 
preachers’! Tlic abomination of Toleration m^ht yet be the 
ultimate issue, and England become famous for the 'hundred 
teligtons,’ which so much amused Voltaire on his visit to our 
isbnet 

But Eliaabeth still hoped that all her subjects would accept 
'one cellglon,’ that of the middle way, whetcin, as Hooker was 
so eloquendy and learnedly explaining, human reason and com¬ 
mon sense were to have tbdr place beside scripture an d beside 
Oiutch audioricy. Cmtalaiy there was mare cfoince that such a 
leligioa would be acceptable to ih« English than the scriptuio- 
pcdantiy of the Puritan who must find a text to justify every act 
of dmly hfe, or the citing Church authority preached by the 
Jesuit. \ et the idea ot enforcing *one religion* of any kind on alT 
England was utterly vain, and, mcuit another hundred years of 
ttritc and hatred, imprisonments and confiscitiQnif, with LIikkI 
tmghally shed on the battldklJ and die scaffbXd. ( \n>\ out of all 
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dial mUctr it destined thii then; sluimld be plucked the 
flower of our civil liberties and our PaLfliamentafy constitudoiL 
Tmhr ebe ways of man^s history ane twinge tod the fite of natinos 
is imctiitablc. 

As %x still use the Pmyer Book, it is not very hard m recoii- 
strua in our minds m Eliasdsctiiaii service. But we must imagine 
a m>odm table in the body of the Church, instead of an aJtir 
ndkd off in the east end. [See | jS, 3 j-] There was no intoning, 
either of prayers or psalms. The prayers were said and the psahus 
were suiig. Congregaiional singing^ was t great parr of the appeal 
of Prtittstanr w'otslip^ Bur jnstc^ of the modem hymns new 
sung m Church, the psalms appointed for the day were sung in 
the rhymed, metrkaJ 'ircjfsioii of StemhoTd and Hopkiiis* That old 
p^lrert so dear to many georraiians of Englishmen, Is now utterly 
forgottcnj only the Ktiadfedih* psalm h fiiU aa a 

modern hymn; 

All people that on earth do dwdb 
Sing tn the Loid cheerful voicej 
flifli stft'e with fear, Hia praise forth tellj 
Come yr before Hini* and lejoLcci 

The Elbabethan psaltw^ oontamtog these rhymed vetsions of 
the psalms p often supplied the music of the tunes in fotir puts, 
'Chntus/ 'Tenor' and 'Bassus,' so that 'the unskilful whh 

amxEl practice may attain to sing that part whidh is iittesi far their 
voice,* [See S II. |6.] The musk of '''iob and wind instruments 
might or might not atxomrany the psalnirsmgh^ of the congre- 
gatioti*^ 

The senooQ was the parson's great opportunity, p^cuUdy if 
he were a Puritan, It might be endured ot even wtfconicd for an 
hour, or haply for two^ But the less leamtd ot 5clf<onitdeot of 
the clergy, espeebUy chose of the older gcnmtlon, confined 

* lri Hirmcfiati Hmei^ bcfqw Otfuii tnd iwunjotiiiiiiH »«c ccmwww m pfuib 
churchn, the mctncaJ Ttnlcrtt of ihe iwlrm ™ «i0 *ung to ibe mxc^ntiiauiXEit 
■ rJ ‘V^tiaui- ijsiifuiociili pbiwad bi the Mjtnlj io fif tht 

Oum homely mujic; 

*0™^ Sumbv, 1 am «11 mJn«SL a tHra-THil diy tbit ■ntl YeobfS^bl h«i 
hb om. I'ifM Use tluny^xhini [ptahn] uuJ [rn the mois 

will wien ibor'd come la JU# M/ nbit 

mmfJifr thd, rKtghhcmr Ycobtight; who iuit wMTOcd to hi* vofk dfore hu 
how tnco ibcm itiingi riiaB ^lortooi gntod ititf be e'en ihe hiHrTiol 

ka twQ Eirtar vicidei in dantch allied u if’iwr™ a 
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chunsclvcs to ocE25ioful rottlmg oftJic HomiliES [imvidcd by tbc 
Church. Both iscnniui and hounljr, besides for cdificS'' 

tion. fadped to fomi teligitHis and thetcf4>n: pohdeal bdiefs. [See 
I 37-1 

Weekly atteadance at church was a duiy enfutced by the State. 
There was a statutory £itc on absentees^ but it was probilbly not 
very legularlr exacted, except from a known 'Poi|ush reensanL' 
We titxy be sure that in that highly indivtdtiali&BC sodety not 
everyone consented to be ^knoUed to church' every Sunday of the 
year. 

A Catholic gentleman of Cornwall, John Trevelyan, who used 
to attend chucdi to avoid the hne, endured the reading of the 
lesson and the singhig of the 'Geneva jig' which was his name for 
Stemhold and Hopkins' psalms, but dways went out before the 
sermon, calling aloud to the parson in the pulpit 'when thou hast 
said what thou hast to say. come and dine with me.^ He used to 
frighten Protestant tild ladies of hb acrpiainrance by telling them 
'they should expect worse days than thej* sufleted in Qu«n 
.Mary's time, and that faggons should be dear't He was a merry 
old gentleman of whom many stories were told. 

Paprrs. Camden S^e,, P. IT [iS6|, pp, tiy-riSj and Pl ITT [1872, 
p. xxh.}) 

In the course of Elizabeth's long tetgn, the younger gcneradoti, 
brought up on Bible and Prayer Booh, and sharing the smiggie 
for nadond existence against Spain, Pope and Jesuits, became 
for the most port fervent Proteuants. Bible reading and family 
prayer were becoming customs of the English. So early a$ the 
fint decade of the reign, Roger Ascham wrote in hU Sth^eltKattte 
'Blessed he Qinst, in our dty of London, commonly the com- 
mandinenis of God be more diligently taught, and die service of 
God more revereatly used, and that daily in many pdvjue men's 
houses, than they be in Italy once a week in their common 
churches.' No doubt Such family worship was then more general 
BtnnQg the London dtusui^ than in the ooutury as a whol^ but 
the custom spread fast and fat. 

In the year when the Queen succeeded her sister Mary, Pud- 
tanisTTi w« mainly a foreign doctrine imported from Geneva and 
the Bhtncland; when sht died, ti was rooredly and chaneter- 
i^tscally English and had iidded to itsdf some pcculiadtks un¬ 
known to corntneniai' CtlvitUEm, such as rigid Sabbaiaiiantsm, 
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*thc Engliab Swndiy’ ^ war widi the idta of "Merty 

EnglADiL" ADgUj^niain alio had E^ken root ihipe in tbi; 
Qi^cn't rdgfi. In i) 19 AjigUourbin had been hArdty mudr a 
rcJigtoti as an cccEoiasnod et^mptoitiise, deemd by tt sbrrwc4 
learned and modentcc young woimn, Tirith the con$eRC of 1 jjtst. 
and CommoQs, fSec Fiontisplecc.] But at the cad ofhcricign k 
had become a real EcUgimi^ its services were dear to tnany, after 
more than forty yeai^ of use tn the ancient dsurehes of the Jand* 
and its philosopHy Jtnd spirit were bdng nobly set fortfa In 
Hooker's E^-/iiiAfhra/ PejUfy George Herber 0| 95-165 5) is 
the poet of an Anglican religion that is something beucr than 
a convenience of Stare. 

The improvement in the quality of rhe clergy and in the learn¬ 
ing of clergy and bity ahhe, which marked the end of Elizabeth's 
jfeEgn^ WJL5 brgely due to the grammar schools and UnivcTaitiesH 
The mass of dtc people were either ejuite iUitecatt^ of half tioglu 
to read by village dames. Bm the clever boys of the most various 
ranks of society received a good Latin edueacioo togetbert ibaring 
the benches and the floggings of the granmiai sebooL Classes 
weie^ not segregated^ as in the schools of later generations. 

The UfifvcrsidtSj tike most ether instiiutionSt had gone 
through a J?ad tjnjc dndng the reltgiDiis arwi economic ttoubfes of 
r| jQ-itfio* Thdr numbers and wealth had fallen^ with the diS' 
appearance of the ccmvenis of monks and fiiars which had com- 
po^ an important part of mediaeval Oxford and Cambridge. At 
the same time an Act of Parliament sent back to iheir pansbes the 
crowds of middle-aged clrcgymco, who still, as for centuries past, 
were wont to desert their cures and live in idleness at the Uni^ 
versity in no too reputable manner. The mediaeval character of 
the rwo English sears of learning disappeared during these 6 m- 
trtssfiil years of change and impovc^shmeot. 

It was a new and mnre secular Oxford and Cambridge that re¬ 
vived under Elbabeth ami flouiisliicd exeecdingly up to tiie out¬ 
break of ihe Gvil War. A latgcr pnopoftion of the undergradu¬ 
ates now looked forward to cafeers as kymen. The number of 
great Elizabethans who hid been at Oxford or Cambridge is 
significant of a new attitude to learning in the governing class. 
A gendrimn, especially if he aspired to serve the State, would oow 
flimh bis educauon at one of rhe ^ksrncd Um^ersititrSj’ w'bence 
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he rsme fftray with A fismiliiir knowledge of the Lauh 

language and of clas^cat inyttolc3^^ a smattering of Greek, and 
a van'ing mcftsurc of maihcmaric^l and philosophical acquire* 
mciits. Sidney and Ualcigh^ Camden and Hakluyt were st Chtford; 
the Ceclk, the Bacons and Walsingbam wctc at Gamhridge, not 
to mention Spenser and MatJowc. hCaiicr Silenec^ J.P«, is 2t the 
cost of keeping his $on, WUJ, at 0:Erotd^ for some years bclhttc 
he goes on CO the itins of Court; after that double tiahung in the 
humanities and in law, the young man will be ftc to succeed hia 
fethcf as a Glouccrtershite landowntt and Justice of tbc Peace, 
(t Hh rv* 3 U,ii.) [See § 4O1 41.] 

One reason fot this growing connection betw^een the Uni- 
vetsitics and the govemifig class, was the improvement in the 
conditions of academic life. The OsUege sptem, rapidly replacing 
the hostciries and lodging-houses of mediaei.^al tlme^ alTordeil 
some guanntce to careful patenfs. At Oxford and Cambridge, 
alone df die Universities of Europe, tfse CoUegits were at this 
time taking over discipline, which the University had grossly 
ncglccTcd^ and the funedon of teaching, which it bad fulfill^ very 
indi^tently regards the tnajority of students. There was as 
yet no such officer as the College Tufor* but the student or his 
parenis contracted privately with one of the Fellows of the 
College to act both as teacher and gaardkn. Each of these private 
tutors had half 1 dt»Kfi such pupils whom he lemired and cemhed. 
Sometimes tbeyslcpt in his roomSi It wasa relMiofishipuialogoiis 
lo that of rmster and apprentice. 

On the whole this system of priviite tutoiiog worked well. 
But there was a tendency for the tutor 1:0 neglect those of liis 
pupils who could not pay high fees, and to be too indulgeat wnth 
those who could. His richer pupils loved m wear *exccs.$ivc ruffe, 
apparel of velvet and silk, swords and n^pim/ contrary^ to aca¬ 
demic rules, and to engage in forbidden pastimes, such as carets 
and dice m the prinurs of inns, fencing, cockfighting and bear* 
tiaiting. In WtUiara CedJ. Lord Burieigli, whose patetnal 
eye wai tnnicd into every cottici of the kingdom over whose 
welfare he watcbcdi« was credibly infbrmcd thar through 

'ike gmt supeitib of tutofs. not only ihc poorer sort ire noi able to 
m ii nti i n their ehiidreo it the Ujitvmity. hut the richer he *n cormpr 
wkh liberty and reroissi^# that the tutor is ifroki to displcue; ha pupil 
through the daire of greai gain.' 
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Dons, lilc everyont tisc in tliosc ikys, we re " fcspectctB of persons.* 
iLiLriy in fp^oxi Hjimson compbiiW that 

'l^efittcirtCD Of rich men's socw often bring the UnfveRiiics iato modi 
sitndcf^ Fof^ suncling upan their repeuucm 4od Uisertf^ they rnif^e 
wid foist it QUt^ exceeding ia apparel^ and riotoui company wUcli 
draweih tbem fixmi their books mim atn-irriier trade. And for 
when they are dunged with bleach of all good orders thiiik ii se FRdcnl 
to iay they are gcnilemmt which greereth many not a hnlt^ 

One may well guess that, without some eye-winking on tlie 
part of the authorities, smart young men aecuatomed to the out- 
dcfor iife of the manor-house or the gay life of the Court, would 
never have endured the rigid College rules of that day, which 
seem indeed more suimhk to schoolboys than uadctgtadiiates^^ 
In i%ji the Vicc-chanccllor forbade even the buiaocm divciaion 
of fitvimming in any stream or pool in Cambridgeshire to all 
naembecs of the University^ Probably the objection was to the 
danger of the caccicisc, like that of climbing the roof of the chapel 
in our own mare adventarous age, Organbed g^cs and aib- 
tetia did not catist, and spom were either dkcouraged or for¬ 
bidden. But since youth must he served soJnehoWp no wonder 
there was much breaking of rules- But there were rules to break: 
there bad been none to apeak of in the meduterid University- 

In an age of patroiuige;i nepousm was iocvitablej and Fellow* 
abips were freely given to the sons or clients of wcaliby and 
pow'erful men, prof lawyers who would intrigue and w'ork for the 
College- The Cdkges were growing rich, while the University 
remained poor. During Elijcabeth's reign the Great Court of 
her fttther^s fbuodatioQ of Trinity it Gwnbridge grew up iS the 
rinil of Tom Qxnul if Christ Churclt 

A gertemtion later^ in the reign of James tp when Simoit d^wes 
studied at St. Johu*s* Cambridge^ the thief imdcrgndnitc diver¬ 
sions wcT^ wftlldng^ swimming (in spite of the pTobibirion t), 
bclI-piiIHag^ runnk^, pitching the bar, ami footbaU, which was 
little better an excuse for a free dghi in the backs between 
two O^Ueges- 

Most of tbc STudents slept four nr more in a room. The poorer 

I til F Tr^^rft> tm?t situUy ettme up ic Uxocen : nmnj wsEt two 

PT Uiixc y™s juiiiigtf, U irxt becoming nsec^goittd tkn wb bop 

vttt WO' jpoooic ibf die mtudiA oT tbe p fa c c 
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wtre usually destictcd foi the Churcli^ iht richer the warld. 
The Dons whe* taught them wtfe srill compcJkd to tike holy 
orderst ftud c\tin to refriin froni tiiairiagc which was now lepaJ- 
ized for other clergymeni To that extent Oxford and Cambridge 
remained clcrkaJ and even quasi-monasric* until the Gkristonian 
Ic^isbrion of the late Nineteemb Centtuy, Daily aticntkncc at 
College Chapel wgs enforced on aJL 

A number of the undergeaduarcs^ imJuding Kit Maxlowc at 
Corpus, Cambridge, fljod Pbilip Sidtuey at Omst Church. Oxford, 
face I 64] were mtercsted in poetry and die drama, whldi played 
$0 great a part in the life of thode days. Plays and interludes, 
some in rarin, uficfc often acted ty the student!. One clabaratc 
played off on the town by the gown in s y^T. was nreorded 
by Fuller in his history of Cambridge Univcrs.ity: 

•The young scholars^ mweming thctnsrivcs somewhat wtonged by the 
tq^-namcn^betookthctiifacrevciigccotheif wits, ^ . They composed 
a toerty bur atnisive earned? (which they niled in 

AS olcuiatcd for the capacities of such w^bom they intended spectators 
tbereof Qlue HaU was the place wberdn it was acted^ and tbe Mayor 
with his brethien and cbeie wives were invited ecv behold rc« or rathet 
themselves abused thetetn. A convcDient place wis assigiied 10 the 
townsfolk riveted in with schobia on aU sides where they might ice 
and be seen. Here they did behold tkcm^cJves Ld their own dqtbci 
(which ihe scholars had borrowed) so livciy pmorulcd, their lubitSi 
gcatures, LLngua|;e, Lieget-jestx and eapresstont, rhdU It hard to 
decide which was the ime townsman, whether he that sat by or he 
that acted on the stage. Stc ariU they could not for chafiiig, go out they 
evidd noti for cmwdmg, but Jmpatkmly paricni were fidn to attend 
rill dismmed u the end of the comedy,* 

The CotpontioDp like all EngtitlimEn in Tudor rimes whd 
felt thetnseh'es aggrieved* appealed foe remedy to the Privy 
CuundL His Majesty's sage advisers gave indeed 'some slight 
and private check to the principal aciors* bur, when the town 
became importunirc foe tbiir further punisbmmt, put an end to 
tbc matter by merrily proposing to come dowa in slate to Gam- 
tmdge to see the play acted again and judge it an the spot, 

Thi 3 curious incident iHustratcs not only the traditional 
rility but rhe ptiMnal jmimacy that then existed between town 
and gow^n. H^lsethan Cambridge wite n small commtmrty in 
which flll the leading chacaaer$ w^etr likely to be known 10 ace 
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anmhipf Jififl to th^ double public of towtistt^ md under- 
graduates, ta i fS<CI iherc were ■Cjco inJuibimnEs of Cambridge, 
aod of whofD i joo belonged to the Univcisirf:. 

A brrge pmpordofl of the rmdesmen cuIiivTited A few acres ouJu 
in the town held bcytiod the Gam, and there were besides rmmy 
small fimners (^husbands’) in the borough i the shops snd farm 
buildings on the street were dmbcr^fiamed, of ''mod and stud^' 
billing kb^^zmtfaine alleys and courtj-ajxU* of whicb relics stiJl 
furvj\'o behind the modem strect-fionts of brick. Such was the 
town in which Hobson the arrier inherited in if^S a cart and 
eight horses from his father, and from that slender beginning 
built up a tmispoit serrlce of riding and wheeled tniiiit: which 
become famous throughout ^ Hast Anglia^ enriched out laa- 
gu^c with the expression "J-Iobson's choice/ and the town of 
Cambridge with Hobson^s Conduit, and tinahy immottolt^Ejcd 
by two short peezru of indifTcrent merit by young Mr. Milton of 
Christas. 

Cambridge was scoredy tmm &rnous for its University than 
for iu Fair, held for three weeks tn Scjptember on the atubbk of 
die town hddSj between the Newtnarket road and the river. 
There Noith and South England exchanged goods^ brought by 
Und and w amr. Streets of booths were erected# where the North 
bought hs hops and sold its wool smd doth. Traders from the 
Netherlands and the Baltic and great merchants of London did 
big burinesa iheie in cloth, wool,, saJt-hsh and com. Tn days 
before the commercia] traveller, fairs of this kind were essaitkl 
to trade, and Stourbridge was the greatest in EngUnd i goods of 
every kind, whole^lc and retail, were sold; housewives, thrifty 
and gay^ came fmni ht to ftaitush their bouses or rqdemh thcii 
cupboards and to see *cbc fun of the fair/ And thm too were 
many of the fornrons and half the bailie of East Anglia. The 
strange thing to our modern rorions is that the jurisdictjofi over 
this vast onnuaJ hive of commerce lay with the Diuvcrsitjr. Stour¬ 
bridge Fair could oat be begun dU the Vicc-chanccUor iiad come 
in full acadetnir pomp and pmekimed it open. 

The fiiat nccissaxy condirion of the iwovcry and growth of 
notional prosperity tindei Elizabeth, was an honest coinage. [See 
§ 4-t.J Her father, recorded above, had left bdiind him untold 
trouble by debasing the currency jn the lost years of his reign, 
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imd so cmusiog ttndcf Edward VI anti Sftry a Ic^p in pricsi wftli 
which acitiicf wages nor fixed refits conid tcqi piJCc, After the 
■iettlktg of religion* in 15 j 9 > Eiizabeth*$ next gftai aaion an 
eejuaUy bold grasp of the finoDcial fECttle. In September 1360 she 
eddied m by prockmation the ousting cuixcncy of debased coins, 
to be patd for in new money at a rate sotnewhat below thdr 
fuominal value. The still and sucxess with which this tkogerous 
opctaiion was earned through^ bore witness that the new Queen 
and her Privy Council well imdersipod the economic aspects of 
govemiTtent^ wherein emny otherwise great mkts have gone 
fatally astray. From that mriment forward^ prices steadied them¬ 
selves. They continued to rise gradually throughout the reign, 
and more rapidly tmder James and Charles because of the in- 
creaiiinp effect of new' gold and silver from the mmes of Spanish 
America. But wages were now better able to keep pace, and rentt 
were gradually adjustkig them^dv^ as leases fell in. The steady, 
but no longer cataitrophic, rise in prices helped trade and in¬ 
dustry to prosper^ to start new types of msrnufacture and to find 
new markets. (See VoL pp. n 

A great cKpansion of mining of all sons—lead, copper, dn, 
ima md coal—omked the reign of Eij2abcth. German mmers 
opened out copper and other diggings in various parts of the 
remote Take District. The Mendip Kills yielded more and more 
lead for export by the mctchants of BristoL The hmumerabk 
small dn-mines of CemvaU and Devon flDudshed. Sail pans 
mulriplicd. Our iron was recognbed as the best in the world In 
1601 an enthusiast told the Bouse of Gammons that iron "ap- 
peareth to be a patticular blesising of God given only to England, 
ftrr the defence thereof^ fbt dbciE most countries have their iron, 
yet none of them all have iron of that tonghness and validity to 
make such ordnance of* And the navy demanded not only 
cannon but gunpowder* of which the ingredients were still cob 
lected at home, till the East India Company in Stuart times 
brought them hack in greater quantities from the Eastn fSec § 43^ 
44 . 41 ] 

Tliete Industrial activities were a dmn on the limber of the 
island, incraiBingly felt, Irun, lead and the new manufactort of 
glass, all burnt vast quantities of wood or chareoaJ* *As the woods 
about here decay/ said 3 native of Worcester late io Elisjabcth^s 
reign, *®o the glass houses remove and follow the w'oodi with 
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small charge.’ Salt-woclo, Camden nattced. had iccciUly con- 
sumed Feckenham Foiesr in ’CPorcestetshitc. Even the forests of 
tlic WeaM, tn Sussex, Surrey and Kent, whicli hij supplied the 
iron furnaces with charcoal for thousands of years, vere lunnii^ 
thon at kst, owing to the drain on che timber made by the in* 
citased demand fbr iron, and by Kent’s new agricultural imlustiy 
which tequiied poles for the hops to ciimb and cbirccol fbr tbe 
itest-houses to bum. (Sec $ 41, 46,47.] 

Household vartnth and cooking stfll depended normally on 
wood fuel. The yearly Increase of shipping, and men’s now clear 
perceptioa that the futuee of Engird lay on the sea, made It 
needful but dMcuIi to maintain growing timber within reach of 
the docks. Already It was noted dm in the lands near the sea, even 
as far away as Pembrokeshirt, ’the woods ace consumed and the 
ground converted to com and postutt ' No doubt there were 
trees enough in the island to supply all its fumacee, hearths and 
stupyaids a white longer, if all the timber in the realm could have 
been used. Bur it could not. The horse-transport of that day and 
the soft state of the roads imde it economically and even physically 
impossible to move great masses of dtnba! for any distance, e*- 
cept by water. In many upland disukrs, tbciefore, panJculaiiy 
in the West, the ’youthful poet* of Ji PtnstfsM couM itilJ dxid 
untouched ptimaevai woodlands 

’Of pine or monumental oik. 

Where the rode aac with heaved sExolce 
Was never beud the Nymphs 10 daum 
Or fright tlicm fioTn their hallowed hauni.* 

while in other distdiCts the disappcsianoc of wood fuel gave the 
cDitager a cold hearth and a btead-and-checK dier, and surely 
lestrlctcd the output of the rmnufurtueer. Indeed, works hinf 
often to be moved to some place where Tim ber could sdll be 
found. Ironworks were destiiied soon to Invade and comumr- 
the Foicst of Arden. 

tinder these conditions of increasing wood shortage, coal 
came more and more into use under Elizabeth, both for house- 
hidd purposes and for manui^turc- But the diOicuIty of callage 
limited the supply of coal to regions near the pits or near to 
navigable water. 'Scft-coal' as It was called from its method of 
tianspon, was in genera] use Irt London and the Thames volley, 
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ind amcrag ether coastwise and nvereide popolatiois, as along 
Trent, Srvcm and Humbex- Chimneys and hcanhs originally 
constiuctrd for wood fuel had to be remade^ and imril this was 
done the 'sulphurous' funaes were a constant fiuiiance. The great 
increase of chimneys Ui Elizabeth's reign was largely due to the 
incTt3k$cd use dFco^ Tfcte manuEacture of cast-iixut fire-bacts for 
coal 6res became an imponant part of the work of the Susses 
forges. [See 5 461] An attempt to smelt iron with coal was madr 
at this period^ but prOFod ptematurc. Many other tBules alitady 



'A mew kiod of coal' in if-sS 

used coal where tc could be got cheap. In 157® it said that 
brewers, dyers, Iiat-im.ker£ and orhers 'have long alncc altered 
th eir futnaces and fiery pUcc$, and turned the same to the use and 
bunting of sea-coaL' 

Not only Locidoa bur the Netherlands and other foreign parts 
were supplied from Tyneride and Durham. Much of ibe coal 
went abroad in foreign bottoms p bul the still greater trade to 
l^ndon earcied on by fleets of ^colliers' from Tyne. The 
inadequacy of toads compcHcdl everyone to send hc^rvy goods of 
all sorts by sea or river as ^ a$ possible* and even at the end of 
the Queen's reign the coastwise rtade of England was more than 
four times as great as the growing expert trade. 

The two cMcf nucsedes of English seamen were the ^colUcra^ 
plying between the Northern pom and London, and the fisher- 
men of Go-muiiJi and Dcvoti^ nuny of whom I'cnturod to the 
foggy shores of NewfouiuUarvd for cod* No Ic^s imponani was 
the growth in Tudor times of the herring-fleets of the Eavt Giaat- 
Ginulco noted the sire of Yitmnurh, ihc outpnr£ of Ni^rwich* 
now' outstrippii^ ks rival Lynn, ^foi it seeing incredible w'hat a 
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grest ojod ttuoag fair h here ai. ftilcha^uuu^ And u kit quanttlks 
cf hcTTU^ and other fish are vcacled-^ 

The fishermen tv'cre fitvou rites of govemineiti^ because they 
so often helped Eo man the mercantile and royal mvies. Laws 
were passed ordering the obsemuu:^ of *&h days*: none of the 
Queen*s subjects were Co car meat during I^cnt^ or on Fridays— 
soracrimes Wednesdays were added- h 'ft'as eatprcisiy stated that 
die object was not religious but potidcal—to tn^ininia our sea¬ 
faring population, to revive decayed coast towns, *ml to prevent 
the too great unnsumptkm. of betf and mutton u hich resulted In 
the conversion of arabk into pasrurcH These fitb Jaws were en¬ 
forced by actual penalties. In 1565 we rcid of a Ix^ndon wonma 
being pJJloded for having flesh in her taron di;uing Lent, in 
t J71 we find the Privy Gounol busy with reuims from Justices 
of the Peace as m enforce menr erf this taw in various counties. 
Since people had been accustomed for centuries to observe, more 
less^ the lasts of the Church, k was odari^^y easy to prolong 
the fish^ting habit mto a new age for purports of Smte. The 
'fish days* tnay not have been always observed in upland districta 
where it was difiimlt to get fresh fish from the $ca, but no doubt 
sail fish sent hx inland; even in Monhant$.and Bucks the 
Justices of 1J71 were busy cofoxciog the bw. It be!ped to prolong 
the use of the stews an d fishponds which had been so common in 
the mediaeval countiystde, and of which die dry beck are sdll to 
be observed near tn^y an old manor^iouse, [See § 48.] 

In this and every other way, Secretary Cecil atftn'c to maintain 
the seafaring population and shipping of the country. He ex¬ 
empted seamen from mUitary service on land; and he cnfoitcd 
Navigation Laws against foreign ships, particularly in the emsting 
trade. The English mjidne could not yet carry the whok of 
English exports, but the Navigation Taw^ were miming in that 
direction. 

In the reign of Elisabeth, under the vigorous leadcnhJp of 
Cecil ami the Privy Coimdl backed by l^liameau, the induatriml, 
couimcfcial and social sptcro of the country btougfat under 
national instead of mnnldpaj coutroL 

In the MzildJe Ages each Jacality, thtough its town cotmdi or 
cmft gilds, had decided questions of wages juid prices; the rela¬ 
tions of ma^tetp apprentice and journeyman; the right 10 trade 
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In 4 pbtt; and the conHitii^m under which trade fhotiH tlictc be 
carried crL In the Faurteenth Cenrnry iMiionif contml bad begun 
lu ini.pzngc upon munidpal cqncrol, when BJ want tU^s foidgn 
policy in France and Netherlands had Reeled ihe whole 
touiK of Engtbh trade^ and w'hcn the Stature of Labourm had 
vainly aucmpEcd to fe a maxiimim wage for the whole countn'. 

Under Elmbcth the national control of usages and ptiofrs by 
the Justices of the Peace vras more wisely carried on, without 
attempting to impose cvejrj'whcrc a Bsed maxitmun wage, At 
the same time, mimidpal conwol of condiduiis of trade and in- 
dusrry was replaced by Slate am^oL The leasoos for Om great 
diangc ww trarious: the decay of many towns and the spread 
of industry into the country district? wisefe there wws no mimi- 
dpal authodty: the decline of the craft gild^, which had feceivt^ 
their in the confiscatory Eegisladon of Edw'anj VI 

against jifd property: the growth of the powder of the Crown, 
working through Ptivy Council and iPacllacncnt; and the joyous 
sense of natioiihooct which inspired the Elizabethan English. 
A man no longer felt Ms Bm loyfllty owing to his town, hii giLd, 
or his *good lord/ hut to his Quern and country^ 

Under these circumstances the Elizahethan State undettoolc 
the cctiirnl nor only of 'wstges and prices^ but of apprenticeship, 
of the liglit to set up tiude and the condidnns under which h 
must be carried oix In these maners the sabstltudon of national 
policies for the narrower interest's of individual rowng and gilds 
gave freer play to the inkjadve of mdividnak and to the caperadoiia 
of die capitalist employer and merchant. 

The Elizabethan State was more liheral than most towns and 
gilda to encouraging the seokment of the foreign iminigruit: he 
was usually a Proteiiant refttgeci, and he often brought new skill 
and new processes of manufacture into the bnd of tefiage. 
Economic natiortalism, as interpreted by the Tudors, gave greater 
liberty to the individual, freeing him ftom the local jealousies that 
txsualJy inspifcd nmaidpal polii^*. 

But this ecanumli: lihcrty was not uncondirional 
The Siflie that gave ihe individual Englishman or Huguenot the 
r^bt ro manufiLCturc and to ttadc% laid down niJcs that he liad to 
obey in the tnterc&ts of the public And the craftsman whom he 
employed was placed under die discipUne of a rudonal spiem of 
appremkethip. 
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TTic Siatiifi: cf Amficxas (tj^}) cn*ctcd ihai evoy cnfbmjm 
ict town ot DOtmtiy Iiisd for seven m icam his ciaft mid« fl 
tnmiiTf who WQ^ ttsponaiblc for him,. The object was cjiiiEc as 
much sociai sind ediicisotiiil as it wi^ ecctnomk. ^Until a man 
grow into 25 years/ it ^aid^ ‘be for the most part, though not 
always is wild^ without ju^gmem md tiot of iuj^iejii eaperience 
to goTcm himself/ After the age of ^4^ having served his 
appreotke^hipp he was ai Jibcm? to imrry* and either to set up 
a business of his awHp or to become a journeyman for hire. 

The good or bad working of apprcndceship varied gready with 
the eharactet of the master* There must have been many hard 
cases^ with some of which the Jusdees of the Peace, who were 
responsible for the granting of the indentures, were able to inicr- 
fcre, as in the case record^ m the third chapter of Olmr Tutt//* 
Bui, on foe whoIc» the ndation of master anil appmoricfr—at once 
domesdCp cducatkmal md economic^served the purposes of 
sodeej well For centudes apprenticeship was the sj^ooI of 
Engjishmen* It was die very piacdcal answer made by cue 
ancestois to the ever-piesent problems of technkaJ educadoo and 
the diffimh "aficr-school age/ Apprenticeship condnued unril^ 
in foe Nmeteenth Century, the Ludustrkl RevaiudDO destroyed 
it, and substituted, in the first instance, a chaos fay no 

mearB to the advantage of foe uncared-for yomh of the land. 
The situation m created has scaredy yet been made good. 

But, after all, foe greatest social change in Elkabcfo^s Engbad 
was foe expansiou of overseas enterprise. In her mign our 
merchants found new and more dUstanr markets, some of foem on 
the other side of foe globe, in place of that eommcice with foe 
Ncfocrlanfo and France which had from time immeniotmt 
foroifoed the pritidpal vent of English goods. Corresponding to 
the change of markets was the change of mental outlook. In 
Court and Cty, in Parlianicm andmanar-bouse, in workshop and 
fkld-forrow, talk ran tipoo foe oexan and the new^ tH^ond 
it, on Drake and Frobisher and Raleigh, on for romance and 
profit of the explorer^s and pcivateec^s life, on sei-power as 
England's wcaJrh and safety^^ on foe prospect of colonizadofj as a 
mearts of personal betterment and national strength. What was 
foe loss of Calais beside ail this? Let the dead past bury m dead. 
fS« 5 SI, 54.1 
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Hflgluhmcn Ecrokcd for&ird ta ne^ thi£ig$. The mos.t lu- 
fluendd isrriecz m the age of Shakespeare, if ic were nor Foac the 
Riiattyiologtst^ wis Haiti ti}.% author of TAf Prh^pa/I 

W Dismvrks &/ ik Bjtg/isi Nd^xW. Thar book w^s pub¬ 
lished in ifae ym after the A »™^ i and tco yeitrs later it 
cfllii^ed and brought up to date In three cxiagniftccnt volutrics^ 
Hakluyt, in tisiradng the deeds of aur eicplnrcr? and seamen, 
directed acnoss ih* occm the thoughts of adventurous youth, of 
scholars, stateSTuen and merchints and of all who bad money to 
invest. Even up-coumry s<piires and fanners begBJi to dream of 
boundless tupanscs of virgin soil, waiting since the dawn of time 
ID be broken by the English plough. 

In the lifejime of Elizabeth no colony was saoecssfully planted, 
though Sir Humphrey Gilhert rried in Ncwfoumlbnd and Ralcigii 
iit Vitgmia- But the expediency of occupying the temperate 
regions of North America bceame a ^milm doctrine of States 
As early as 1584 Hakluyt had won the Qucen*s &vouf and 
patronage by urging it in his DhfVffrj^ WirUm Mean* 

while the actual schievcmeiit of the reign in Atlandc sea-power 
and cxploradan made ready the pth for the folk-wandcting of 
the English people that began in die next gencradon. 

The character of the war with Spalo, and the limited and 
pecuUac use to which our victory was turned in the years after the 
Armada,^ proved fundamental to the future development of 
English-speaking Lmds, and impressed a spedaJ diameter on 
England herself The crimitph of Elizabeth's subjects over the 
Spaniards was not a militaxy conquest organized by an Alciandct; 
a Pizatio or a Napolcoa. Elizabeth had Utdc in comixion with 
those hcroits* or with her famous prcticcessor Henry V: though 
the talc of Agiemurt bcrattled die common stages and made 
Hnghshmen proudly conscious of dieir past greatness p no one 
desired to renew such conquests on the continent, or even to find 
a new field for them in Spanish America. The victory over the 
Spaniards was merely the establlEhmcnt of a riaval supeiiorhy of 
our ships over thmst thtqmgh the co-operation of iailivldiml 
initiafive with a dirifty and cautious policy of State. Drakc*s idea 
of glory w'as not Caesar's* He wanted no inch of Spanish soil 
in die otd wodd ur ihc new. His objects were bwioty* trade, 
fiecdom to sail the sois and to w'orship God aright, and ultimstdy 
to coiooiae empty lands where ti:te Red Indian aomad would be 
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run siLflu-wAa ets effects 

the onlj' persM ftggncvcci If RliTabcrh^s ■lubjecrs Jiad been ftsi 
ttrt^ m Qiftlion ^nft mciic in leiv'c with thr gtoiic^ of waj, line 
cTkctgf thiLi penplul North Amtne^ might have bccci 

nil^dirccted to the conquest nnd d^dopment of the tropical 
coiorues of Spaia^ But pur sea-YicTory not thus abu$cd« 

If indeed our ttiumph ovet Spilci had been won hy great 
artiiic& earned the fleets as the Spamatds liad iiUcmlcd their 
vktoty of ihe Amaada to he achieved; if Spanidi colonies had 
been subjected by force to Engijah rule; then the Ututed StateSp 
Gnmb tnd Australia that we know to-day might never have 
come into existence, And io all ptobahilitf the chameter of snefa 
a militafy effort would have diverted English society and politics 
in ft ntmiai and monafchiaj dtr<xdonH' 

The Elizabethan sca-wat had the oppodte inSuenoe; it pro^ 
me red a icndency towards freedom. The pos^cssioii of a tox^l 
nftV7 docs not enable the moaifch to hold douTj hit subjects^ as 
a royal army may do. In England thete was no royal stmy, and 
in the Gvil V>Xai of Charlos h the royal navy actually took the side 
of Parliament I The otheT element of the new Englbfa scfl-power 
was priATiTe enterprise—the action of Dmkep Hawkins and their 
like in American waters^ and die merchant companies foxmed in 
London to push txade into distant parts of the world- these 
activdtieff fostered the spirit of self-reliance and seJf-govcrtitneut. 

These novel dements in Engli&h society—the new^ Giy com¬ 
panies and the fighting seamen—escercised a great InJluence over 
the country^ iis a whole. Drake and his livub and campanjckn^ 
because the national hemes. They and the capitalisr mcichants 
whet i^cted them were strong Protcstcints, the more so as thtit 
enrcmies w'crc the Spaniards, and a cotrumon resuli of capnire was 
dearh by rorttirc in the bands of the Tnquisidon. Their allies were 
the French Huguenots from Kochcllc and the Dutch Sca-beggais^ 
with many a tale to tdl of the tender mct€k& of Alva smd Gui:^ 
Thb rough seanfellowship, which s*vcd the w*OfJd Grotn Philip 
and the was inspired by a fighting rdjgjon of Premir- 

aiuism which reacted powerfully on English kodsmen^ The 
scumcn who beat Spain were rotigh customers^ no respecters of 

^ It K tfUC thut bt FfCfitk Cxroda 'Vat annqncrcd 4i}i] MWixxf^ bvt bf ikm 
time l^K free cJunctcT of zhe ElftlifiH poJiity Jli ■*^tl bad bstn ^lecL 

kt OicibciiiajT mrui iman. mu pr^iiiticij aodi2 coiuiltiarktf) ir*i nilt Iknibl^ 

MDii EEii^bl liftic maw€d towmii ur inj Crwiim. 
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petsons in Qmreh or St&ie. but i^tbful to tbcir prored captaim, 
of vhom titt jjrcircst uras die Queot. They took their Jii 
tlKir and few of them surrired ntaxiy the ehinces of 

bi^ttki sliipwieck and sea amdeot, uid the tetiildc epidemics thir 
lagtd in the iU-pravisiojicd ^tups of the period^ where food was 
tortea and tbc rules of hygiene were unknowiL 

Ductog the Tudor reigns England changed her natiarutl 
weapon. She kid aside the long-bow and acquired the broadside. 
The longdDow, that bad tenured her soldiers supctlor to dl 
others in Europe, liid lured her into a hundred ^eais of military 
adventure in Frartct The broadskk —the row^ of cannon pro- 
midiog between the tintbet?—showed her a better way^ alqng 
die paths of the ocean to new Uiidsi Bj the broadside, sea warfare 
was completely changed Ir ceased to be a game of soldiers 
seeking to grapple thdt ship to the eoemy and ^ht deck to deck 
as if On land; it became, instead^ a game of sahars, man-e^vring 
their ship so a$ lo fire het cannon with most effect The ship 
ceased to he a pkiform for a storming party and bceatnc a 
mpving batter? of guns. 

This difiiigc in the character of w^arfare at sea was better under¬ 
stood and more quickly erxploiced by the English than by their 
enemies. The Spani^ds had Medhcmuiean tiadinons connected 
with the oared galley and the grappling of ship ro ship. As htc as 
1571 dicy fought the great battle agjunst the Turks at Leponto, 

£ei LLCtics the $doic ai those hj vhich the Greeks had dtfated 
tUc Petsiiaj at Salamis. These ancient and honounihle traditions 
hicnpexal Spanish sesmanship. cren after Philip improvised an 
bcean-going navT- to conquer Er^land in the Atiantk and the 
channel. His Armada was, in its real spirii, an amiT embarked; 
the soldiets outnumbered and bullied the sailors, Te^aiding them 
ns mechanic drudges, whose privilege n was to bdn^ the gallant 
soldado to grips with his enemies. 

But in the English fleet—commanded Ijy Howard, Frobisher, 
Itawkins, Drake-—the Admiral and his Cap tains were seamen 
and they were id full conmmul of everyone on board. The 
soldlccs were few and knew their place at ica. Drake, on his 
voyage round the world (1177-1^80} liad established the rule 
that ex'Hi the gentleman volunteer must haul n the ropes with 
the nuriner. The discipline and equality of the crew at sea 
ftocepted by the Englishman, while the Spajiiaid could not Uy 
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aside Ms military md adiiocndc ptidc even to save rfie ^hip> It 
wn % fac±il difference Ijcraccn tbt cotiiimei^ traiisJatcd intci 
tttms nf war.*^ 

In the twenty ycai^ before the cemung of the Ammia, oecasi 
sailing and the tactics of the btoadstde had btta perfected by 
English seamen, who learnt dicir trade in vattoue capacities—in 
service in the royal ships^ as mcrchamsL, exploterB, and as 
privateers. These parts couild be easily combined or inieichanged- 
The fighting merchantship^ accustomed to defend herself and to 
fctfct her trade on all the waters of the world, took a large share 
in tht hank against the Aonada. Bur without the Qneen^s own 
professional warships tiie victory could not have been won. 

[See J 50,SJ.] 

Hcfiiy Vm bad fonoded the lopl navy, Undcf Edward VI 
and bfary it had been pemutted to deny. Under Elkabeth k 
waa revived. Yet during the first twenty years of her reign bn* 
provcincnt in iJut royal dockyards was slow. Fli'^lv rK inherited 
a bankrupt State* and she dared not ky heavy taxes on her im* 
pflijeiit and obfidnaic subjects. Her proverbial parsimony, though 
somethne^ applied in the wrong place, was as a genml mJc 
necessary 10 rbe bare sunriva] of her gDvcnimGm* fiftorcover, 
what money she was able to squeeze out for die navy was much 
of it grossly ill spent. Cedi and the vigilant Privy Council lacked 
not the will but the technical knowledge to detoo: and reform the 
traditional corruption of the shipj^ards- Thcn^ in a Ibrtumte hour 
(1178), Elkfibeth put John Hawkins in charge of the building 
and upkeep of her ships^ During the decade heifbre the coming 
of open war, which the Queen had so long and io wisely post- 
pofittlp Hawkiof did as great a wotk In the dockyards as Drake on 
the Pacific and Atlandc coasts. 

The Queen's money was at honestly spent for fidl valuie 
itceived* But JHawidns did mote than stop comipdom This 
great public servant^ who tn his trading and pritnateering days 
between Aftica and Spanish America had had experience second 
only to Dnike^s^ well unders^tood what kind of sh^ bt oughr to 
huiid for the new kind of warEkre^ His cTttJ<2i ^nglng lo the 

* Hawkim and m loe?^ nee ol kicemkh* ciiTii«I acgip crinspcii on rise 

or Ahkm, [□ the Sfaubli Coltinki vi Aiwtiea. Bat the Hoglkb mxacFi aa 
unec^ Hzemidtvi hod the (pint of fnedom. Tbcj iJvmyi re^rdc^ ^erth hacvit the 
i» of gtlky fl4Tct bj «a^ Sfunwk, Thar wv not the E.n|tLil] liiu of 

^■T Lr vliids ft ihould he minned. 
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jdi^ nf an okirr ichootp damourcid {or wltb i high super- 

impiegnflhle to assaoJt but diiBcnll to timnunxvie^itfrord- 
iog bou^ctooni Tor crowds of soldi^n who would consume the 
stored. Hawkiiis would have ao more of such castles. In ipiie of 
protest, ht built the Queen^s ships low, long in proportion to their 
bcjiiTip easy to handle and heavily gunned- Such a ship was tlvt 
A/t/Agfp destined many years later to justify her dcsigoets when $be 
fought the Spanish navy for a day and a mghL [See § 66 .] 

The Engbsh tncidiantS:, in seeking out more distant markct$> 
were encouraged by the new potcntiaHtics of seamanship, and 
inspired by the adventurous spirit of the age; but they were also 
compelksl along the new coutue by the cdosiug of old markets 
nearer homiCL The loas of Calais, where the wool Staple had 
functioned fut so many generations past* occurred a few mociifas 
before Elizabeth ascended the throne. It was a blow to English 
wool-oponers from wliich they never fiilly recOTtrech as the 
general trend of things was against them and in favour of their 
rivals, the manufacmiers and merchants of doth^ [See 5 49-] 

After the loss of Gilais there still remaioed the vet more 
ancient trade centres of Bruges and Antwerp in the Ncthcdand% 
as smrts of English wool and doth. But in the nert few years 
that caroling also was dosed. The quarrel of the young F.iirabeth 
and her Privy CotincU with Gmnvelle, then governing the 
Netherlands for Philip of Spain, atoso from a diversity of polkicil^ 
teligious and economic motives. English pitacy in the chauncl; 
English ftiendtihip with the Protestants in the cities where they 
ctodcd, encouraged by the magistrates and people of Antwerp; 
Spanish inroJcrancc of hcfcticol fofdgntrSt played their part 
in the breach. But no less impoitont was the cconomk rU^}\ of 
the two mercantilist policies of Giaovdle and Elivshnh Eai^h 
ride believed that the other was at mercy. Granvdle wa5 sure 
that if the English wete fntbixklen to sdl thde dwh in the 
Netherlands they would not be ohk to sell it anywhere dse^ and 
must peeforo: Iw tonient to bring their raw wool to be wronght 
on the looim of die NctherUinds. The English were sure ^r 
tbc Ncrficrlonis could not flourish withaur Englbb trade. 

The quarrel came to a head in the itm decade of Elkabeth's 
reign^ ewenry years before actual war broke out between England 
and Spain. Ejcdudcd from the Netherlands, the English cloth 
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mmrlifljits mct^d in ij67 to Ffcimbiu;^ ^ tiiidr port of entry into 
Europe, only to be diivtn chen'Ce ten yois bter by ihe mercantilist 
JdJou^" of the fhmse Towns.^ 

The^ of msuker cmuscvl much ctlstress uid potodic 

imeinplcyment ui the doth nLamiTsctiire M borne, but grudoaU y 
sew markers were found Further afteid. New trading Compankfi 
were formed in London wiiicb successfully pusiKd trade into 
Rxissta, Prussk, the Baltic, Turkey and due Levant. Persia was 
first readied by way of die Russian river system, and ftnally India 
by w^y of the Cape of Good Hope. In 1600 the old Queen 
granted a dufter to the East tndia Company^ destined to an 
economic and political fumte surpassing alJ the tntes of romani:& 
These new world-wide adventures rescued the trade of Engknd 
from the otherwise incvitii ble ooo^equencts of the loss of her old 
markets on the coast opposite to her own shores* TIic diange^ 
over was tcntlctcd possible by tht adventurous spirit of the 
CBpItalhts of the Gty OLrLotuIon« by the quality of the new school 
of sailors and ica-t^ptains, and by the enterprise of Hnglkh 
explorers by Sand a$ well as sea- 

Already in [j»9, H^bm in dedicating to Wakingham the 
first edition of his had proudly written^ 

"Which of the Kings of this land before Her Majisscy. had thdr banners 
ever seen in the Cigpian Sea? Which of them hath ever dealt widi (he 
Emperor of Petsa as her Majesty bath donc^ and obtained for her 
menduma large and Joving privileges? Who cner saw- before this 
reginicnt, an English Ligicr in ibe sately porch of the Grand Signor 
ar Constantiaople ? W'ho ever found English Gotisuls mi Agenn at 
Tripnli in Syria, at Aleppo, at Babylon, at and. whkh h mote, 

who eT« heard iif Englishjften at before now ? What Englhh 
ship did heretofore evcf anchor in rhe mighty riverof Pkrc ? Paa^and 
repus the tinpaisibk firi former opinion) smk of Mjgcllaxi, range 
along the wint of OuBhi P<au and kl the hactside of Ncrrfl Hkpaaii, 
furiher t hi" anv Oiritciaii ever passed^ trsveise the mighty breadth of 
the South Sea, hM upon die Lu^ones* m despite of rhe enetny. enter 
imB alliance, imilry ^tnd tr.iffic: with the Frincea of Moluccas, and the. 
blc of Jut^. double the famous Opc of Bona 5 p«am:a, arttve at rhe 
ble of Sl Helena, and Use at dJ icmrn home richly lidcn with the 
commoditicf of Quna, aa the luhfecta of tbit now flourishing moisarch 
have done 

* E E Bmk i//i#31).chap*IV.idk 

ibc (iQTT ^ the CtM ef ihe N^thediiol* tatilcet imJ h.«Miicq^eiiixi. 
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By the end of HczsibetliV feign not onJy was ILnglifh com¬ 
merce aod finsintre thus levivijig aod expandiog nn i modem 
hasis^ but her ancient rivals were in rapid dedke. 

The withdiavral of English trade might not by jcsclf have 
proved fatal to the prosperity of the Spankh Netherlands* but 
them followed the appalling fdigious persecutions ajod wais of 



*The habit of taking lohaeeo in tong day pipes 
’was very geiijcml by the timi? the Queen died' 

Aiva*s rule. The complcs of these events puc an end to the 
supremacy which Antwerp had long held in the trade and finance 
of Europe- Amsterdam and the other tovi'^ns of the tehtl Dutch 
fCpuMc rose inaicad- Ere long the Dutch seamcai were to be 
chkf rivals of the English in all the trateit of the world; but 
to the subjects of Elkahcth the Dutch imrincis wcce more 
impoitant as allies in war ihio m rivals in trade. 

Meanwhile the merchant cities of Italy were being mined by 
the ificteasing difftcclucs of the overland ti^-ioutcs to the 





©ECAl OF GILD SYSTEM 

Eair^ and by thr rfTjilry of tlie Cape routCp whicli tbcy kft to tbc 
Portwjjutic, Diitth and Eoglisli. Etalbn rradeit abandi;>o*d ttn; 
big fidd df wofld compcriticm. Venctfui mcfcbantfi maed io 
visit Engtafni isi xjuest of Cotswolcl wcxiL Jo if 87 the Last of the 
aigosios sent by Venice to Sosithampton was wteefced off die 
Needles; with Iier sank the mediiicvaJ sptcni of trade tmd all 
chat it had meant to Italy and to England^ Southampcoiip whith 
hatl been the Italian dq>ot, declined, and London was fuithet 
enriched, os the trade with the Mcditcrraiican and the Fir Ba&t 
now entered the Thames in English ships. 

In the following century^ tobacco played a great part in English 
colonial and comnaeccial dcpansiQii and in the toiie of BriAttdF 
There were as yet no Engibh colonicSa but aheady in ijS7 the 
D£w Aitutdcan wec<! was being smuggled inta the ciecks of 
Cotnwall oa e luige scale, by French, FEccnish and Comtsh ships, 
in open and armed defiance of the cusiom-housc oiftcers. Tlie 
habit of taking tobacco in ioog ckjr pipes was very g«ietal hy 
the time the Queen died. 

The eipansiao oF oTctscas cnteipiise was closely connected 
with ihe growth of mcirhani capiuJism, imimcal to the old 
munidpat and gild sYstem. 

*Thc guild system [writes Mf. Fay] wm ttot favoui^le to capUaf 
aKUTnulatinn. In their technique and the orderiag ot tbeif life the 
merchirnn and mfismea of the Middle Age* Suipasscd pcrh^qji the 
cenrurie* which followed. But the guild uatJook was nmnici^ and 
in strucTun iuclaujc, and ihcrefoie ir gave wiy to a lysteai which tent 
t TfrI f to eapaasion and change. This wc call mctcltini capitalism, with 
in complemciit domestic industry. The merchant capitalist was a 
nuddlemaa who broke down aiicicm bameis. He defied ccnporaic 
towns by giving out work to the eountryj and evaded the moaopoUn 
of privileged companies by intedoping. . , He committed excesses, 
but he was the life-blood of eeotKwmc growth.' ' 

This movement of merchant capitalism athwart the old muni- 
cqjal and gild system had been apparent in the wool trade as early 
as the age of Chauder. In Eilrabcih's reign it took another great 
step forward in the lise of ttvcfsea trading Companies of a new- 
type. They were of two kinds. First the 'regulated company,* 
in which each m emb er traded on hU o^ capital, subject to 
ibc common tdos of the Corporation; such were die Metchaot 
‘ C R. T*T, Crmr Briiaitljhm Mati Smifi Sf th PniM tXrf, p. IIJ. 
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who hild a giieiit p'jL^t £is wcU jls a great fiiturc at 
exporters oE cloth; the Basilxiud or Balri^p die Russia, and die 
Lcyatit Conipanics. Tiic other class was joLne-stock—<he East 
India Company; the African; and. two generadons later the 
Htwfcon's In Ais second class, trade was conducted by the 
corpoixuoo as a whole, and the pmdis and iofsses wei:e divkkd 
among the ihamholders. 

To cadi of tbe^ companies, whether regulated or joitir-stpck, 
a gcograpfakaJ sphere of opcraiions was assigned by royal charter# 
iind no 'inierJoper' from England mighi trade dierdn. Such 
monopoly was both just and necessary, because of the expenses 
in the way of forts, cstablishnients and anmmenrs whi^ she 
Companies had to m&lntsm; for tht royaJ navy could offer them 
no protoetioa m distant waters. These Elizabethan compacties 
were in many fcspeccs dnukr in dieir privileges and ftinciinns to 
the ^Charter^ Gampany^ tlm helped to develop and dismxh the 
intcrinT of Africa late in Victorians reign. That was, perhaps, an 
age coo late for such politick and milicary powers to be 
enirusted to a private group of the Quccn^s subjects—as Jamc- 
son^s raid showed. But under Elizabeth there wis no other way 
of promoting distant trade, and if the Company mismanaged liA 
policy in dbtant lands, its membetr smffbted hut the English 
State was not involved in the consequences 

These great London companies, only very slightly dependent 
on the Sme, worked under conditions which fostered the spirit 
of pcivatc enterprise, self-govcmtncnt and self-rcUancc. Supreme 
as was the ultimate impt^rtancc of these cotpotadotis in the tusrory 
of India and North Amcricap their intluenre at home w'as also 
very great on the development of the English character and on 
social and polidcal change, as the histsofy of Smart and Hanaverian 
rimes was to show. A gefieration after the death of EIbcabcth, ihc 
traveller Peter Mundy noted as one of the 'seven things wherein 
England may be said w excel, traffic and dJsctJvcriK. vh, so many 
incorporated compania of merdunts fox foreign trade, who 
employ their study and means for the increase thcfoofj by ad¬ 
venturing their goods and sundry fleers and ships into most parts 
of the known world/* Mediaeval Engbnd had been 'traded 

* Mmvlf'i T«*eat (tUibyi Sot 19J14) r*\ pp. l!^^l mmum 0/ the wEgia 

(doffli ElKn^q-ihafi) of tliCK ooEUjhialei viH be fgamd ia Tol J [ of LIpKti’s 
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THE ELIZA BETH Ah THEATR E 


-aW by Iiaiians, Frendi «id GanuuM; ElkabcthiD Eo^laiul 
hersdf trndctl wirii remMC diorcs. CotntnezcuUy we fai4 ccued 
to be tbe Anvil; we had become the hamtner. 

To leinotc poaterity the mcmoiiible Burt about Eli zabethan 
England will be that it produced the plays of Shakespeare, It is 
not merely that the gr^test of mankind happened to be bom 



A pedtac and ballad-iDoagei 

is that age. His work would never have been produced in any 
other petwd those bte Elizabethan and early. Jacobean dme* 

in which it was his luck to live. He could not have written as he 
did, if the men and women atnong whom his days were passed 
had* been other tlian they wrrt, in habits of thought, life and 
speech, or if the London theatres in the years just after the 
Airnada bad not reached a cerain stage of development, rtady 
to bis shaping hsntL {Sec 5 6 d.J 

It was no Bccidetic that Shakespeare’s plays were more poetry 
than prose, for the audience he addiossed, as indeed the ctsmmoo 
English in town and country alike, were accustomed to poetry 
« the vehicle of stoiy-tdling, entertainment, history and news of 
contemporary incidenta and sensations. Not newspapers and 
novels but ballads and songs were luwkcd about by Autolycaa 
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and hjs cotnnidcs io the comman appcdtc in the dty soeet 
and on the village green. Ballads vaene mdtipUed and sold, imnv 
thoosznd of them, each with a aton' from tbc Bible, or 
tnyths and histories, mediaeval legend or happenings of the dav, 
vbcthcr the Acmada, the Gunpouder Plot or the btcsi mut ^ let 
oi runaway match. And lyrics and Icvesongs, of which the wotds 
sturive as nustcipicccs of liieratme in oui modem anihologics, 
were sung as the common music and scndinent of the people 

Under these conditions, in the twenty years before Shake¬ 
speare's first pUys were acted, a new drama had suddenly grown 
up, with a new school of playwdghts of whom .N^iinwc was the 
i^cf, and coiupames of highly-ttaincd actors. Caking rhclt pro¬ 
fession with a high seriouEncss, To the nvediaeval down and 
ham-stomna- outhetoding Herod bad been added mm of subtler 
art, of whom Burbage ere long became the moji nocabk; these 
men carried the art of intcipretattvc acting to its height, and with 
them wett boy apprentices, sTiictly trained from childhood to 
take the women's parts with dignicy, gsdety and still. 

In the middle years of Elizabeth a way to wealth and honour 
had been opened to the actor and the pkywright. The tnvdiing 
cctnpanies had the patronage of literary noblemen, whose 
and manors they visited as welcome guests, acting in hall or 
gallciy, like the players who had such piinccly entenainment at 
Elsinoie. Bui even better 'both for rtpuradon and profit' were 
the thcattes built in the meadows on the Southwark bank of 
Thames, to play before the motley and critical audience of the 
capital; while citizens with their wives, and apprcniicea with 
their sweethearts, walked over London Bridge to see the play, 
men of rant and fashion came over by boat ftom ^'hitchall, and 
sharp young lawyers from the inns of Cnurt. 

The performances were given in the liay-titne; there was 
neither curtain oar footlights. The front of the stage was in rhe 
open air. The most privileged of the audiaiLx sat on 'stools' 
almost among the actors. The 'gmundlings' stood below, gaping 
op ai the spectacle, exposed to rain and sun. The covered 
gahtrics, that enclosed the 'wooden O' of tlie ibcatre, were also 
full of folk. Here then were gathered together ssveial of 

society, di&ring from one another, more or !esa, in ijtsies and 
education. It was Shakcspcsie'i business to please diem alL fSec 
$ 6i. fit. 6y.) 
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Wten he fi«t knew tWs esaciog autlience, they ws eigei t'oi 
plot anJ pay cant, noise and knock-aboin, gtnss clowning and 
bouts of ccjimly and learned vnt, and music of the best, to the 
English had that the finest songs and music in Europe; and they 
wcir eager too, is the ordinary modem audience is not, for the 
fbetotic of poetry as a vehide for play and passion. All these 
things Mariowc and his fdJow bbourers had supplied, cmtiing 
in a few years the new drama that Shakespeare found ready to 
his hand. He accepted the tradhitm, and in ta'enty more years 
eiqwniled it into something fer greater than the most cons umm ate 
of public cntctTamments. 

flis poetry was of a yet higher strain than Marlowe's ‘mighty 
line/ and he invented a prose dialogue as subtle, as powerful, 
fifirj sometimti as lovely and hamiooioiis aa bis verse. He made 
both forms the I'chiclci not only of beauty, tenor, wit and high 
philosophy* but of a thing new in the dia^ the pi«ciitarion of 
individual chflractets, in place of the types and petsoniired paMioiu; 
that had hitherto held die stage. Even the plot, even ihr action. 

subotdinatc to the chsractcc, as to Hamb/, and yet ^ 
play pleased. So teal were his men and women rhat we are for 
fv'ci discussing them as if they hid a life of their own off the 
scene. Indeed, for two hundred yean post his plays have lived 
even more in the study than on the stage. Vet play's they are, 
even when acted in the thettire of the mmd; and only the scogc 
ran give them full ft>ice, though too often it moH them. It is 
m die Eliabcthan tbearre that we owe Shakespeare and all that 
he armed. For that let praise be given to the theatre—and to 
the Elizabethans. 

The sociil historian of to-day cannot lealiy describe the people 
of the past; the most he can do is to point out some of the eon- 
ditiom under wiuch they Jived. But if he cannot show wbat our 
ancestors were lilte, Sliahespeate can. Is his pag*s we cm study 
the men and women of ihtMie dmes. More, for instance, con be 
found Out in his plays about the real reUiionB of die tw'o sexes, 
the position and chamcier of Elizabethan wotnen, than could 
possibly be expressed in a social history. 

As our study of the English scene eraergea from rnediaevd 
into modem tioKs. wc obtain in inetcasmg pcoftision that rid 
of wbkli Chaucer gave us a foretaste, the Itterature and dciion 
that described men and women of the writer’s own time, their 
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bUms of ibtmgliti speech aad conduct — contMa porar y imptes* 
fliona which have by the passage of years become tiisniT iet] 
<loctimcnts of piicclc» value. At the same tt mr, Intunate diaries 
and memoirs become commoft in the SeventBcntb Cemucy, tike 
(hose of Evetyn, Pepys and. later, Boswdr* JaAmea. These, 
the English drama, and the novels of PkMing', Jane Austen, 
TtoUope and a bundled othet^ help soda! history in jus that 
icginn wbece legal and cccmomic documents stop shorn 
All who crave to know what their ancestors were like, will 
find an tneahausdble fount of joy and instruetion in 
to which ricoe has added an hhtoiicaJ inierest not dieami of by 
the authors. These are the *hooks, the aits, the academo* of the 
sodal study of the past, and die gteatest of them all is ShdeespeaR, 


Booa foil Fun'ntn Ritiooia 

Bcitdci tbcMC memiaud in ^ next ibarc, I>i£br^ 

Chwp , X; Mm Ttyl&T^i Juex* WiHUixid^ Am 

mnd J, Godxift mmdihr Tmi^N^i W, 

^ Cammn: MoAf§ Turnip Pnn l£ U^tm^ Be Hitf. 

Gmn^!iie>^iaaka^ Pr^fdM 

Hb*^ y t$ tiof^ (Britbh iwnzrf, rjijJj i™/ VoL n (tii 

ttOvTnUl)^ Sim Hllpify AfdiiKiMv m El^femdi lull, 

NeC ^ 3ifif ^iit BftUti JW t^i*ahr»h pn. haHewk ^ ^ 

Ifi poubuKiDad^ pii bJ iub c d Etiq^f (Chd^ailk i^|i}^ Rcmc, 

Csmpdi (Ftc&cwiAVsw €diwh Tlv^5i^ 
bidhr W/^ itar^ (Yik Ffcn 1^}. 
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§44 “Thetc uidmidal activitiis ivcn a dniji upoo tlw umber” 


















§45 "Gcisom miners ijpcncd out . .. * diggtogs” 




















14^ ElixafaethMi ciist-Uofi fiic-fasick 



§47 Charcod bunuag 
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14*? C»ki&—*VhpTc the wool stnplc had f\uictiafi£dl' 
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jfo The Rjijrtf/—Rag^ip agaliut the Armada 



$) T Sir Waller R^gh 












The ^cnucliit The Enj^ltsh thipa piiuui^ out feom 


Plymouth <yleinj» ureatward m' the Spanish fleet 
















































The Armad a. Hie Speniah Beet (having him ditvcA ihniugH 
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CbapTer Thrtt 

THE ENGLAND OF CHARLES AND CRO^^WELL 


T6l Gohra’dl Hast ImSj Fa Dralmn^. 

mu! ^ <Jiw/ Krif/fiw. Rmfihld Ufi* 

(/yiFfj 4 i6c|-i6jy. Chctrki If 
fgrliffmfmi ( 640 . Qfuhtf^ik of W'oTj 16^ 

O/nwr Crom^ilf Proti^foft I^s|^t6j8.) 

I N the rcfllm of soctil and cccmamic history^ period of the 
SmiLfi King^p in EDgbnd up co the outbrt^ of iho Gmi 
RebcUiem imy be regarded aa an unevemful pfoloagatiofL cuf the 
£Jz2abcthan era^ under cotiditiom of peace and safeiy in^raid of 
docnestic danger and foreign ’wax* Agriodfuie, tadu&trj’ and 
commerce all conrinued very mueh in the maiintr described m the 
two preceding chapEcrs* A rural sodety* in which kndowner- 
sfaipt opportunity and modest woaitli were widely distributed^ 
gave ample scope and impottance to the country gentlemen of 
brge and of small estates^ and to the freehold and leasehold 
yeomen. Bui there were hard times for many, partly owing to 
the rbe of prices. Industry and commerce mored forward <m 
the lines laid down in Tudor times. The companies founded in 
the reign of Elizabctb for tizading to distsuit parts of the wodd 
gifw in wealth and influence^ and with them grew London, out¬ 
stripping other cities more completely than before in popiilation, 
wealth, and all the attributes of power- In the country at large* 
the Apprentice system, the poor law, the regtriarion of wages and 
prices, the economic and adminisrrattve ftmetioni t^f the Justices 
of the Peace under die conirol and sdrmihn oF the Privy Cnundl, 
were alt much the same on the day when the Long ^riiament 
met as on the day when Queen Elmbeth died. No industaia!, 
■gdeuiturai or socbl change of imponanoe took place in luigbnd 
during the forty years when the Parhiuncnrary and Puritan Revo- 
lutioci was gemiinaiiag beneaih the soil of an appatendy smbte 
and settled srxacty* 

The slow pace pf change in the a:onomic and social Ufe of 
England in the first fony ycacs of the new otntiity was but Iktk 
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^ccicmcd by the \mton of the Engli^ ^nA Scotmh Monaidi^es 
in the pcf^on of Elimbeth’j successor. The peoples, ParlknieD^^ 
Iaw 5 * Cbuxchcs and commerciit sysrems of tiic two Kingdoms 
remained for another century as separate and as different as befom. 
Nor di d any caebange of popukiiim result &om the union of the 
Crowns, Scod^d was too poor to attraet^ too jealous to wel¬ 
come immigrants (torn England- When James Sixth of Scotland 
and Fiat of England moved horn Holyrood to Whitdiill in 
i6o}p he was aocompanied or followed by a crowd of couxtiea 
and needy adveutuieis, the first trickle of the great scream of 
Scots who have since come across the Border to sect theit 
fomines. But it was long before that stream swelled to propor¬ 
tions of national sigmlicancc- Several gcnemiDm were to p«ss 
before Scotti^ farmecs, mechanics, gardeners, administrarois^ 
physicians and philosophers came swarming wutfa, bringing 
with them skill, indnsiry and knowledge luHidest to affect the 
life and increase the prosperity of England* Throughout the 
Seventeenth Cmtury it wus not to Scotland bur to Holland that 
Englishmen looked for new ideas in religion^ politics. agriciJjiire, 
land-draining, gardening* commerce, navigation, philosophy, 
sdcnce and art. 

Nor, under the Stuart Kings, did Englirii thonght and ptaedee 
greatly affect the Soots, -whose pride took quick alarm at influencca 
emanating from thdr too powerfid neighbour. Scottish religion 
bad clothed herself in a strongly woven garmeru of narive fa b ric, 
and was equally inimicaJ to .^glicanism with its Prayer Book 
and to English Puritanism with its unorthodox sects. So. too, 
the peculiar spirit of Scottish society. feuclaJ in the personal 
loyaky of the vassal to his lord, but equalitarian in riw^ human 
intcrcoutse between classes, was utterly unintelligible to the 
English mind until Sir Walter Scotria novels rctruspecdvely 
afforded the key. 

In overseas rrade the merchants of the two cotinmc^ were sdll 
rivals, the purse-proud English everywhere bearing the upper 
hand, and shtirring oui rise Scot$ from foreign and colonial 
markers to the best of theit power. At home the two peoples 
glowered at each other acresa the pdified border. Three handred 
years of periodic warfare might be brought to an end by the union 
of the Crowns, but the long tiadirion of mutml Injury and revenge 
from Ifalkiik and Bannockburii to Flodden and Pinkie Clcugh, 
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hid left intmoiidcs tliat fcook laog to abate, ta the otS atid 
rdjgioiis tfoublei of Stuart English and Scormh pti6es, 
OuLTches and soldim ofka acted together for Patliaincnf oi 
for King, but ihc more they saw of one another the kss they 
agreed, for the tnen of the two nations still movtd on different 
planes of thought and freUng, 

Slight and gTadimt as were the changes in Ef^land herself 
during the firn forty years of the SeTcnteemh CcjmirVp Ettfc as 
the dynastic union with Soodand afiected the sodtal life of the 
time, these ijuiet year? witnessed dre grearesT change of all, the 
beginning of the permanenc expansion of tire English caix o^er- 
seas- The successful founding of Colomcs in Vh^ginia, New 
England and West Indian Islands like Batbados, and tire estab¬ 
lishment of the first trading stadons on the coast of EEndoosian^ 
were the greatest events of the reign of James 1 and the early 
years of King Chadcs. iSce § -j % yyj 

The Fjigll^ taoe began once more to move outside m island 
boidciSp xtds time in the dght direction. The attempt made 
during the Hundted Years' War to redujre France to on English 
province had been the first instinctive gesture of m awakctdng 
oadonaJ coosdousoess and a ncw-feli power to cxpantL After 
it had ftiledt the English had for a century and a half been con¬ 
fined to England. Gtrengthening dremselves there in weakb, 
iotcillgaice and naval power; tmw they began once more to 
expand^ by very differenf methods and under very difierent 
le^ership ftx>iii those of the day when 

‘Out King won forth to Normiudy 
With grace and might of chiTiitryp* 

This dme the ^good yeonjcn whose limbs were made in 
England' went forth agsdn,i but not ’ftdth duvaiiy and not under 
the King, not wttfa the loog-bow co sack and conquer an ancienr 
ovllizatLORf but with ase and plough to found a new civilizadou 
in die wfliJemess. 

For this enterprise the first requiiice wits (wace. So long as the 
war with Spain cnadnued. Engbetd's ILrnited stock of wealth and 
energy would nui into fighting at 6ea, Ln Ireland and in the 
Ncdrexlands^ Under war condtdonS} the Elizabethan attempt to 
found Virgum had foiled. In tire first year of the new rcign^ 
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James 1 hiul the merit of nialdoif peitcc, on ^ood ten™ vluch 
^ccesfJ wur bad won, [S« § f6.] In maar napetn Hk lubse- 
quent fomga policy was feeble aitd inept; be let down the 
strength of the aavy and Cut off Kilcigh’s bead to please Spain. 
Biu at any jate hit pacifism gave peace to England, and iiis 
subjects made use of that breathing space to sow the seed of the 
British Cmpixc and of the United States. The rcstoraiioa of an 
effective navy by Charles I and its maintenance by subsequeiu 
rulers envied the movement to go forward in sa£^. Govern¬ 
ment m ai nta med the coitdidons under which en J riftb>atir» ii 
possible, but private aitcrprise supplied the imtiative, the money 
and the men, 

London Compames Ukc the Virginia Company and (he 
Massachusetts Bay Company financed and orgoniml the cmigrti- 
tioo, which could never ha:ra taten pkee without such bacloag. 
The object of the tJobletocn, gentry and merchants who found 
the o 3 on^, was parrlj to cam a good percentage on tbeif im¬ 
mediate investments, but even more to ercate beyond the Atlantte 
a permanenc market for English goods, in exchange for the 
products of the new world, such as the tobacco that Virginia 
soon produced in great quantities. Both patriotic and teligions 
aiodves insp^ many of ihooe who suppli^ the funds, thcriiips 
and the equipment for tiie cntcijtcisc. Between ifijo and 164; 

was spent in conveying zo,ooo men, women and 
chiidrcn to New England in ico ships: in the same period 
40,000 more cnugnnis were conveyed to Virgima and other 
colonies.* [See § jy, j8.] 

The very efficient ‘promoters* of the tnovemen t included some 
of ffie noblest bom and many of the wealthiest of the King’s 
subjects: but the colcmrita thetmelvcs were of the middling sibd 
low^ orders of town and village. In their (muds, also, the 
motives of colonization went in part sdf-tegardinB and econtv 
mic and In p^ ideri and religious. The religious motive had 
little or no weight with the majority of the settlers; hut it inspired 
the loders in New England, like the Pilgrim Fathers (1620), and 
after them John Wjnibiop and his colleagues. Thcit aeal im- 
potod on rile Nottfeern groop of colonic a Puritju] ch a r ac t er 
wh^ was destined to afBeet poweffully the »daj dei-elopmcnt 
of the tutnre United States. ^ 

‘ Codfnr DsTit*, fOxIbnl Hmi. Eiij-J, p. 
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Those who € 10 ^!^ Ehe AtkrtTit for religious reafoo^ dc$htfj« 
in the wnftb of Andrew ManrdU^ lo escape from "prelate’^ 

Under JamcE^ Charles and l^ud» only one teligton was tolerated 
in ^EngUxid and it was not the Puiitaru Some of these religious 
refugees to New EnghiiKi desited to set up in the wiMemess a 
Kingdom of God on the GenrYa model, to he enforced upon dJ 
who chose lo become dtizens of the tbeocfarjc lepuhlk—for 
9uch in eSbrt wws early M&sisachusetts. But another type of 
Pudon cadlc^ like Roger Willkim the founder of Rhode isknd^ 
imd the vadons groups of settJcTs in New hlampshirc and Con- 
oecticut, not only wished to enjoy religious freedom tbemsdves 
bur wrere ready to extend it to ethers. Williams had been drivea 
fit3n.i ^fassachusrtts because be maintained that the civil power 
had no anrhodty over the consciences of men. Thus the dilTcrence 
between the two Purirxn ideals, the coercive and the liberal^ 
w^Mch soon afterwards split the ranks of the victorious Round- 
heads in ibe old cotmteyp hail come to a head in New Engbnd 
as eady as Ao easy-going atritude tow^mJs varieties of 

religion prevailed in Anglican Virginia, and in MKryknd founded 
by the Roman Onholic Lord BaidmoEc. 

The settlers in Virginia^ the West tndjan Islands and to a large 
ctient evetk in New Englandt had not emigiated for rdigious 
jTiotivcs at all. The ordinary colonist bad been drawn oversea by 
the tinghshman's charactemtic desire to "hetter hunself^* whidi 
in those days meant to nfatain bnd^ Free linct^ not foee icligton 
was the ptomise held out in the panrphkes issued hy the com* 
panics promoting the cinJgniriom it whs a period of land-hunger 
in England^ Many younger sons of peasants and yeomen could 
obtain no land at home* and former capyhf>iclcrs often found 
themselves pushed out of their old seaire franchise into the 
position of kasc-hjoliicts or tenants at ’will. Rents were rising and 
tenants wete compering hody for bnuji. Unemployed craftsmen^ 
too^ could be sure that in the new settlements thdr skill woukl 
be in great demand. Many gentlemen adventuicrs were attracted 
not otdy by !he prospect of land, but by the luir of the unknown 
and the marveUous, and by stories of fidmlom riches to be wen 
in America, Tivhich in feet only thdr remote descoidaiits wxrc to 
realize Ln ways undreamt- E^irty New EogUnd was not a land of 
great fortunes or of great contrasts tn weddL 

All thc^se classes of emigrant went foecly, at the msrigarion of 
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prtraie enterprise aJid pcraua^LOi]. The goveratDcm only lent 
out CQOvijctSj ami liter ea prboneciK of tbc Qvil Wan. These 
ttnfomifiates^ and other yoaths; kMnipped by pd^cc entcipdsc 
to be sold into sendtude in Barb^Dfi and VirgmLi, ^rfced otit 
their findom if they lived long enough^ add oli^ foundied 
prosperoits fiimilij*^, For it was soon tankly agreed that only 
oegrocs from Ahicn ought to be kept in perpetual bondage* 
The sbye-tza.de, which Hawkins had begun with the Spanish 
colonies, now supplied Virginia and the English West Indket 
Islands.^ 

During the Qyil Wars cf Charles and CfomwcU the flow of 
voluntary endgrarion dUninbhed. Virginia and htarybnd were 
passively loyal to the King; and even dtc New England eolonies^ 
though sympathizing with the Puritan cause, retruLinod neuoiL 
For already the imdnct of ^isolation' faun the atEm of Europe 
was strong m America* Three thousand miles was a verr lonj^ 
way^ a voyage of several months of misery, during which death 
took its toil in the iU'toand ship^. And S0| after the hrst few 
years, the social history of America ceased for ever to be a part 
of the social history of England. The new sodery began to work 
out its own characteristics^ under pioneer oo-nd iri on s of life very 
difTerent from those that prevailed in the ^garden of England'' 
in the days of Shakespeare and Milton. None rite less the Colanks 
were an ofT&hoot of English Seventeenth Century liEe, jmd derived 
thence ideas and impulses that were to carry them fa along new 
paths of destiny, 

England at that period and for two hundred years to come waa 
peculiarly fitted to provide colonists of the right sort. That h 
why the English language h spoken In North America and 
Atmiaksia UMiay* UnriJ the later Nineteenth Century agricul- 
turn! life and tmdidon flouchhed in England*. The ordinary 
Englishman was not yet a townee^ wholly divunced from mnue; 
he was nor yet a clerk ora specialized worfcman of one trade only, 
unable to adapt himself to pioneering condirions^ unwilling to 
abandon the ad^'aniages of a high standard of hving at home fot 
a life of hardship and incessant toil in an unknown End. The 
Englishman of Stuart and f-lanoveriaa rimes was more adaptable 
than his descendants and had tttoage^ incentives to cmigrateu 
No arandord of life and no pouitMi-s frir old age were -jecured to 
him aE home beyond wltat Eie could win by hb own efforts. The 
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poor liwTHTTuId keep him finm but no more. Moferp-rtr^ 

the mh^itant of the Scrcutecnth Century English town sail 
knew something of ogricultBie, nnd the mhabitimt of the Englbh 
vilLlge still imew some thing of oafemanji hrp. The tow nsme n 
tilled their 'town fields/ Tlie vilkgc contfiitied not only men to 
Cum its land but men to build Its cottages and bams, weave and 
cut its dothes, make its fumirnie, isim implements and iuum^i^ 
The cottage wives could bakc^ milk^ cook^ help In the harvestj 
spin^ mend ox nuke clothes, as well as rear iamilks of childroi* 
A shipload of emigiantg drawn from a mimbef of such self- 
sufheing villages were capable of creating and maintaining a new 
village in the wilderness, even where there was no sliopping 
town behind it to supply its nceds.^ 

The makers of the eariy Amenon actilemems must have been 
men and wcjmcii of most admirable versaiilityv cndumnce and 
courage. The greater part of the first colnnUts—niarc tbm rhiec- 
quarters it is ralcukted—died premataiely, ^ccumbing to the 
miseries of the voyage, or to disease, famine, expofsure and 
Indian w'it. It was only ^ residue who surdved the first ycaiis* 
to people and extend the woodimd townships. In many respects 
it was the story of the Anglo-SMon setilemenr of Britain over 
again—the struggle with virgin fbrast and marsh, the wacTafc 
with the old inhabitants^ But the Anglo-Saxon invaders had 
been harbarians accustomed to savage lifej the American settlers 
were men of dvtlhtcd intelligence, some of them highly educated. 
In Massachusetts one of their first aas wtis to found a University 
—^ Cambridge in the new land. For civilized people to codufc 
hardships tnddent to primitive life require fine qtialides, which 
the England of that day was aMc riddy to supply. 

The newly founded colcime^. whether on the mainland or on 
the islands^ whether under the control of London Companies or 
more directly under the Grown, at once assumed a large degree 
nf independence. They elected assemblies for the whole colonyp. 
and made each township 4 ^telf-govcming unit. In Hew England 
the Church congregation strengthened the tie and dominated the 
polity of the township. The mariner to extrude the nuthoriry of 
the bomelandfe whether exercised by King or by CbmponVp was 

* lo icoae ei ihc Muko ^TtahJjibcsiJ f<jf A tiflit 

ths tywtens of open tilEi^sc Iwlda mirA corntnon puturr to ihtrf bid hem 

euiini^ in Bnglnd. Sbmtr, Et^iA fvJbim/, Ciw|^. XM. 
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pTtscni in the eafliest settlements^ espedaUj in 

iljou^h k only assumed roniinental pfoportiona und^ George 

Wa^liington. 

The instinct of the first Engibh settftrs to manage thdr 
Afhirs cannoi be attributed solely to the gteat distamre &om 
Europe^ Spaniih, Ftench and Dutch colons in America and 
South Afidca no tefis feraoie, yet they long rrinaiticd ua- 
democtatic in gprcmmenr and unemble to tbe authcimy of the 
homdamL The self-dependeni mtittidc of the English 5 ettk> 
ments was pirdy due to the circumseuiccs of their origin: they 
had cot beai founded by an act of State faot by priTi*atc initiative. 
And itmoy of the colonists had come out with rebettious hearts^ 
seeking to escApe from the ecr Irtiastical gcivermncnt of England, 
The King of Fcance^ on the other hand, would allow no Hugue¬ 
nots m Canada. 

Mofcorrer, there were iiahiis of self-govennncnt in old English 
sociery that were C3s0y ttansplanted oversea. Thus the iquicac- 
chical tradidon at home* the local government of the English 
shire by jusdees of the Peace who were die local Iwidowtiens, 
gave me ere long in Virginifl to the nih of an outdoor equestrian 
arUtoctacT of planters, whmc life difiertd from that of Engtish 
country gcotlemcn chiefiy in the posso^siofi of negro sbves. 
This aristoctaric system grew up mttuiaUy with the cobaceo 
phntatic^cis thit soon became the staple of that Colony's wealth. 

In New England a Puritan democEacy of furoers and tnidesi^ 
men ifosc^ which also had hs roots in habits brought from the 
old countiy* In the early Seventeenth Century, the English shire 
and village still retained elements of communal Belf-govcmmcnt, 
beneaili the higher control of the squires and Justices of the 
Peace. The fteehnlders had thek part in the proceedings of the 
County Court. The Court Leef of the ^fanor was $dll artended 
by the peasantry who were, nonundly and to some ottent 
actually, the judges of the business there rraosacted- And in every 
English village chirxt were various humble offices—such as con* 
stable, ovetsccf of the poor, hcadborough, ale-conner, road* 
tepairer, chundiwarden, sidesman and innumerable other small 
public pos4:$—whkh the cornmon people filled, either by election 
CUT rotation. These habits of local self-govcrnmctit at home 
helped the mran nn of the New' England Township and Court 
House. 
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"The oTUgr^ts *Uo carried with thern die jujy system ^nd tite 
English conunofi law, a kw csf fibmy. Last but not least, the 
right of Parlkmtftr, as representing the people, to vote ox xefiiic 
tMct was a doctrine widely diffused in the England of James and 
Charles I, cspccklly among the opposirion leaders, like Sir 
Edwyn Sandys^ tvho did so much fox the pkntstian of Virginia, 
and among the Puritan gentry and yeomen of East Anglia who 
ioo!i 60 leading a part in the setilenKne of Mew Englnni To 
such men the immedkee establishment of colonial HAssemblies 
seemed a matter of coutse. 

The spirit of mdcpeadcnce was fuxriief sttErtukied by the 
Bible-teligion which the Colonkta brought whB them bom 
home. Even in Ma^achusett^ where the minister and the godly 
at Sxsc tyraimked over the pkin man, ibexe was no sanction for 
the spkkual and social power they assumed, beyond the cenh 
poraiy acquiescenoe of thdr teilawnririzefis. The New England 
ministers eouJd not, tike Laudas Anglican clergy, daim authority 
drawn fifom the EClng^ Sdll less c^uld they, like the Catholic 
priests who dirccred life in French Canada, cMtcisc a spiritual 
rule of datdiess aiiriquity derived tom Romc^ The only founda- 
tioi:! for Chii!fch potsftsr in New England or in Virgink was 
popular opinion. And so the teligion of F.n glii^b- <p g*gViHj^ 
America soon became congrcgatlotial rather than ecckstastlcd, 
and served iiirtbef to enhance the dcmocEaric spixU of trans¬ 
atlantic 6odety. 

In this way the American colonies were founded, hy private 
enterprise—finandd, commercial^ agcieulRm4p ^d politico^ 
religious. The first application of S wtc policy and miiitary power 
to ptomorc iraperkl development was Cromwell^ conquest of 
Jamaica &om Spain {tijj), followed hf Charles 1I> acquiririon 
&om the Dutch of the regions that became New York, New 
JcEscy and Pennsyh ank {i(j6y% By that rime ft was heyond the 
power of State action to alter the self-dependent chaiactcx of 
Hnghsh colonial society. But die tnaeasmg need for the pro 
ttmon of colonial trade by the Royal flee t io the AtkncJc, in the 
&£e of foreign cnoMcs, rendered possible a policy of State inter¬ 
ference with the course of that tcadCi cxerctst^ through ihc 
Navigaticin Laws. From the rime of Cram well onwards chese 
laws were pactially at least taforcciL They aimed, not without 
a hi^c measure of iucccss, at aakiging ibe pt?oporriQn of English 
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commeftt carried m English ships, And in keeping the trade of 
English c^iliTvniis inamly for HngtiDd^^ 

MeAnii-hile, on the other aide of the globe, the ships of another 
London mding comfany were beginning another cbapcct of 
England's desidny. The Indi* Company fovmdcd by 
beth’s dmrtcr of ifioo, held therebj' the tnotiopoJy among hex 
subjects of ttading with the 'East I ndte s^* the po^er of legis l a tion 
and Justice among its own semtnts oversea^ and by implication 
the po^er of making peaiDc and war beyond the Gape of Good 
Hope, For gencratiocus to come no ship of the Ropl Navj^ 
loundcd the Cape, The Crown made no pretence of being able 
to acuon in the Far Ease to protect the nation*'^ trade to 
those puts» as it protected the Atlantic trade with the Amencan 
colonics. The Company had therefore to defend its factories 
with sepoys in its own payj and at sea the great ^East Indiamen 
budf» equipped and manned at once for commerce and for war* 
icpii^ with their broadsides to anacks made by Portuguese and 
Dutch rvnk and hy the pirates of all nadons- But the CompaG? 
was wrbcly careful co avoid quaircts with Indian Princes^and had 
no tcmtorial or polktcal amhitiorL 

The first great Anglo-Indian statesmati. Sir Thomaji Roe„ 
fames Ys Ambassador ^nd the Cnmpaoy^s agent at the Court of 
the Mogul Emperor, laid down the policy which guided lie 
acnon of bis couniryrnen in the East for inore than a century ro 
come. 

*A war and ttafiftc are meomparrhlcr Let th» be toecived is i rule that 
if you will ptoiiXw seek it at sea^ and in quief itidc; for wiiho^ cojit' 
ifovci^v it [i an cnor to affect garrisniiH and landrvrafs jji Indta, 

So long as the Mogul Empire maintained its authority, as it did 
during the Stuart era, the Company wras able to Follow Roc I 
prudent advice- Only when the great Peninsula relapsed into 
anarchy* the English merchants^ in the days of CUve^ wer^ un^ 
willingly drawn into war and conquest to save their trade tixun 
Indum and French aggression. 

Untkr the early Stuam the Ck^mpany established small trading 
stations at Madras, at Surat north of Bombay,* and by 164® in 

* A biflb iiuiatuiir «i tie odgioal SciilMCiits ii CJiKfci M. Aadren, Up 

Ptnadi^Amtru^ Hrmry, V(lL J, fkiifi Vm. P™. tyjjO 

• Lit ter isa. ll'i mimaijt Banbay iwff « pwt« 

Uw Quko'* 
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Bengali The power smd pfiirikj;^ ihcj ocefciwi} witbki the walls 
of the towm and ’'factories* tt&signtd ihem w*crc hdd by treaty 
■ttith the native princes. TTidr enemies were the Portugucsei 
who soon ceased to be fbrmidiblcj and the growing power of 
the DutcK drove them by force otit of the coveted trade of 
the Spice Iskods farthcT cast (t 6 z}% compelling them zo develop 
instead fchdr posiboti on tiie mainland of the Ptoinsula. From 
thdr factories in Madras and Bomhay lEc English icarat to trade 
with Canton; jgootancic of conditions m the Farther East pre¬ 
vented ihe London mcfchants from doing direct trade with China 
to my ptitposci bur ihc Cntnpany^s servants in India had local 
knowledge enough to conduct k ihemselvcsp and to tap the great 
resources of Chinese commetoe. [Sec ^ j The Ixindon Com¬ 
pany also sent ships direct to the Petsian Gulf (firsr in r6i8} to 
the annoyance of the Levant Company^ which endeavoured to 
tmdr With the Shah^s dommions by tie ovedand rautc- 

The East India tmdc» implying voyages a year long of ten 
thousand miles without bre^dng hulk, ^d more even than the 
AmcnCMsi trade to develop tile art of navigation and the chiractei: 
of shipbuitdiiigHi Already in the reign of james I the East 
India Company buih *goo^y ships of such bnitheo as never wrtre 
formerly used in merchandise.' WTiile the ships of the Ijcvant 
Company tanged from lOo to j 50 tons tor the Medhecrafieaii rraJTtc, 
the first voyage to India was made in a vessel of 600 tons, and 
the sixth voyage (1610) in a vessel of 1100 tons.* 

The long Indian voyages would not have been possible as a 
means of reguJar trade if the crew-s had been mmii cirposed to the 
iB vflges of scurvy* But fr^im the ven' fim (1600) the Eaat India 
Company supplied its crews wlih 'lemon water’ and oranges. 
The Royal tiiry of Srmrt and flanovcMn times was not pro* 
tested in this manner, and the King^s sailors suffered terribly, 
until CapLUfi Cook^ almost as grear a sca^octor as a discoverer 
of new' continentB^ introduced marked improvements in naval 
drinks and diet 

In Sm:ut times the East Indk Company owned some thirty 
great vessels for the voyage rouitd the Gape, besides tiumcroos 
smaller ctafr that oevcf left the Eaistem sets. A con^ideiaLhlc 

t Grcovilk'^l oat (d the at ihc fHiubclhan 4 rU 

toTA. Hk m Qcdf 1S0 wm: %be baS htai in tbe 

ww Endc Utiimo mmI Mcdittmnwn perU. 
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ptopTjrEion v/m wrtctcd. Of ^en by pinta or by Dutcb. Bat 
tiioee gtCAt ihi^ that survived wtze so strOj:igly bmk of ibe best 
Eitglbh oiJc as to be ihlr to the high for ihirty or even 
for sistty yean^ Ahady in Jain« Vs rdgn 'the Gampany kid cut 
at one tinm £3 .c»^qoo in boiJdine shipping, which mote thin 
King James had then in the navy/ The Indian ciadf thus ^filkd 
the Dition with great ships and expert t&arbeis.* 

Here was a private navy* heavtiy timed, added to the strength 
of England. Knowledge of the most difficult pro of navigation, 
and the habit of distant maritime enterprise became widely spread 
among the Englah, London, as the headquarters of the East 
India Company, drew to itself England's trade with die OtknL 
Dristot shared in the tobacco slave trades across the Atlantic^ 
And Liverpool soon followed side; hut the ^cnenU cl&ct of the 
American and ladiao trades* and the inctesise in the 'jkc of 
merchant ships, was to enhance yet further the snprdtiacy of 
Lnndofi at die eapetue of many lesser ports that had isiifficcd for 
the ships and short voyages of earlier thecs. 

The indiw trade inerca^d not only the shipping, but the 
wealth of England. It proved lacked impossible to sell more 
than a limited qimoliry of English doth in the warm climate of 
the Far East* and the enemies of the Company dv~ays made that 
A ground of acrasation. But Qnecit Blkaheth had very wiEely 
permkred die Company to export a emnia c[uaniity of coin of the 
realm, on condition rbac as much gold and ailvcr was returned 
after each voyage. By i6ai* £tcOj.ooo exported in bulliori, 
brought ba r k oriental wajnes worth five times as much, of which 
only a (juartcr was consumed at home. The test was resoti! 
ahtoad At gteat profit uid so, to meet the bulUonkt criticism, 
"the txeasnre of the realm was Increased/ 

Before the Gvil Wat, rbc chief artic!» conveyed m the Thames 
in the Company's great ships were saJtpdre (fbr wadi be Eu ropcV 
gtmpow'der), raw silk* and above all apices, parricularly pepper. 
The scarcity of fttsh meat in winter before the era of roots and 
artificial grasses was a chief rtason why our anccsiors craved for 
spices^ they W'crc used both to preserve meat, nncl to sc^on it 
highly wbxn it liad little else to mccmmesid It After the Restora¬ 
tion, tea and coJfce came in, and silks manurAetntoc] in the East 
for the European market, and porcelain of China. By the time 
of Queen Anne, the East Indian trade hid mattmlly altered the 
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flftnle, the KftHfa rtf lodal iRlexcvnirsc, the and the sirtistk 
U3tc tif the wcU-TO-do cluses among her subfecta. 

These long-di$tanee tmdkig cz^mpanies^ with thdr great ]os$t^ 
2 nd greater be[::ame an tmponajit part of ^odvil and polidcal 

Life under the Stuart?- Their woJih and influence were gecieraliy 
dirown against the Crown in the Gvil War, pardv for religious 
tcasotis und beeatt&e London was prevaienclj Roundhead, and 
partly because the merdunis were discontented with the trear^ 
ment they had recciyed &:om James and Charles L Monopolies 
(qt the ptodiicdoo and sale in England of many articles in com- 
moa u$e« had been granted to courden and intriguing patentees- 
This policy:! enlarged by Qurics ! as a mcaus of rising non- 
Parlisiucntary revenue by bis Prcpagiidvc, vra? frowned nn by 
the coniiiinn lawyers and Parliament mem was for very good 
n^004 unpopular with the consumer who found the price of the 
trticks raised, and with the mer di ant community who saw trade 
ttstricted and disturbed. 

But the merchants of the East India Hotisc felt even more 
aggrieved bcciuse the King^ while gianting such umteeded 
monopolies in the home market, infringed their own mndh 
needed moDopoSy of trade in the Fat East, though the whole cost 
of poiiticaJ and military action in thar side of the globe fell on 
the Company and not on the Crown. Charles I had set up a 
second company for Indian trade—the Courtcen Assodadot]— 
which by Its dvaliy and Its mismanagement had neatly rumed all 
Bnglisli trade in the Far East* at the time the Long PariUment 
met. The policy of Pym and PaHiimrnt, to suppress Moadpolics 
in England and tnaintain them for ihe companies trading oversow 
was nrach better liked in the Gty* One of the most impoftant 
results of ihc viaory of the Parliamentary armies in the Gvil 
War was the virruai abolition of mofiopolics inside the country, 
Hencefon^'ard, though foreign and Indian trade was subject to 
r^uladonf industry in England was free, 35 eompared to Euro¬ 
pean countries where mediaeval Etstrietjons stfll hampered its 
growth. This tvos one ttason why England in the Eighteenth 
Century led die world in the cacc of the Induatml Revolu- 
tiotu 

The early Stuart Kings had done nothing effccdve cither in 
Europe OE in Asia to restraJn the Outch froiti d^troying the 
Company's ships and frctoiies in the East. The 'massacre of 
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hmhoytiA* (1G45) wiicn the Duidb iJmvt thr EugliaK 
from the Spice IsJancUp was a m/tmory that sanl deep, Moic 
fhan thirty yews Uter Ciomwell compeasEtioii for thU 

old injury, by vm and diplomacy in Europe. The Prosedtof 
indeed did much to "protect" Efiglbh tmde and interests a!t over 
die world. But the expense of bis milicgiry and mvid cs tabiNh - 
ii™f was a burden that before he died WES getring too heavy for 
commerce, and Ecstocsrioji. bringing disarmament and lower 
rases, came as an economic rdief. Ciomwdl^s posthumous tepu- 
E&dan as the grew ^Iropcrialisf* was in no sense imdescrvcd. By 
his conquest of Jamaica he set an example lo all future govero- 
ments which Elbabcdi had never set^ of mHog the nppominitks 
afforded by war to sciac distant colonics from other Europem 
powers. 

The rivalry of the Courteen Assodadon followed by the 
troubles of the QvE Wars in. England, had almost destroy^ the 
East Tndk Company and put an end to the English connccdon 
with India. But during ifae Protectotaie the old Company, 
wirh Cromwell’s hdp, re-establhhcd its shaken prosperity and 
asHumed its penmment frnanckt form as a single [oint-stoclc euter- 
prise. Hitherto^ money had been taised for each scpintte voyage 
(usually indeed on the joint-stock principle). The earliest voyages 
had o^n realized 20 or 50 per cenL, sometimes 1 per cenni 
sometimes a dead loss due to battle ox wreck. But in 1657 a 
pcrtnaitcnt ftmd^ she ^cw General Stock/ W'zi inadtuted for ail 
future purposes. For thJity years after tlie ReftoratioEi the ptohi 
on the original stock aTcraged first 20 and Uter 4^ pet eeni^ 
annupx^ The market prkc of £*00 stock touched tn iGS^. 
There wia no need to meteafie the amount of the originai stock, 
since the Q>mpany in 50 strong a poriritm that it could 
borrow short loans at very low inrerest, sometimes j per cent., 
and reap enormous profits with the^e temporary borrowings* 

The great wciilth derived from Eastern trade therefore te- 
mained in A few hands^ chiefly of wry rich men. Under the last 
Stuart Kings. Sir josiah Child could set aridc great sums of 
money lo bribe the Court before 1 fiiS, and Parlkmens afterwards^ 
in die mtercst of the Company's mooopoly. The general puhlk, 
having to pay very high prices for the stock if they were allowed 
to buy it at all, gtew cvety^ year more indigujinr that 00 one tsxcpt 
a few fortunate shareholders m a dose couccm was permitted 
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to trttic bcycmd the Gape* “Intetlojtos' fiom Bmwl ind eisc- 
wbpfe sent out ships w a¥iy on i ^frec mut, ' But the Compafiy^'s 
saonopoif^ however unpapuW* WJW and its agents en- 

tbreed the Uw widi a high hemd^ in tcgions a yearns sail dbtiuit 
frqm WHtmijiscer, where stJMige, imreported inddents took 
place by sea and liind b^wten Eogtish drsis in high mge with 
one anodier* 

The struggle between Josmh ChiJd and the Intca-lapcrs in the 
rrigas of Qurl^ md jamtss E and Wiliiam, was only a repetition 
on a larger sole of the struggle between the Company and its 
rivals under James and Chatics 1 and Cmmwell. Ail through the 
Stuart ci^, there was eager and angry competition^ econoimc and 
political for a share in the profits of the Indian tiadc^ ah the 
more because there was no cAsy\ common way of finding invest* 
ment for money, though savings were rapidly accumnkdngH 
There was no regniat stock matket where a man couM make his 
choice among a number of rusonably bopdul ventures oficring 
shares for sale* The ti^ual way of mvesdng money whs to pur¬ 
chase land or mortgages on land. But the amount of land was 
Itmitcd, and it was. moreover^ an ardde which owttcfs wcrcj 
for reasons other chan eoanomic^ csGccdingly unwilling to scU^ 
the rodaJ and the sporting value of landed estate made it hard to 
htiy. And so the {question wdiat to do with one^s moncyp other 
than keep h in a strottg-bos at home, puaajcd many people^ ftmn 
the nobleman to the thrifty yeoman and artkan, 

Four-fiftlis of the popuUdon wis tilling the land, but a gradu¬ 
ally increasing proportion were engaged in trade or indiwtry. 
more often in the countft than in the town* It wis a day of aimlJ 
businesses, rapidly increasing in number, A yeoman or craftsman 
who had saved a little money could not in those days a^e it to 
buy Cbnsok pr railway or brewery skates* flc mighr spend some 
of ir in a marfiage pomon to provide hh daughter w'itli a husband 
IS an estahlklimmr for life, Foif the rest he would very Ukdy 
Invest his savings in a new venuire of hia own* employiiig a few 
ipprendccs and joumeymen *o Mt up an industq' or a shop, or 
perhap buying hfirees, carts ami pack saddles to serve the neigh¬ 
bourhood as a carrier. 

The number of sudi small employers and tradesmen was on 
the mcreasCf and they;^ like the East India Company* often wanted 
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to borrow moj$cj for tbdr buimias. &□, tm\ did fauidiiwaccs— 
nm only the iquire in distitsi dvu? m cacmvigioce, but tbc iquitc 
pTudentij eager to drain, clotrand improw bis Un^imdina!!^^ 
the agdcalnursii Acreage At the apeme of wixkI waste. How 
did these various clas^ of 'adventurers* borrow money for thek 
enterprises? How were they put in touch with pctsori^ wishing 
tc lend and to invest ? 

Society had at last, very gntduaUy, in the coitrsc of the Tudor 
reigns, abandoned the mediaevaJ doctrine that ii wis wrong to 
tend mnney on intexesE. Lending money on leasonabk terms 
hod now been made legal by Act of ParlLomcat, and therefore 
interest wsts {ess exorbitant. Tbinkeis who led opiruon under 
the early Stuarts, clearly saw the use of a money marker. ^^Tls a 
vain thing/ Scfdea told his ftieods^ *to say money E>egcts not 
money^ for rhat no doubt it does>* And the very practical mcr- 
midle philosopher^ Thomas Mun, wrote: Tlow many merd^nts 
and shopkeepers have begun with little or nothing of tbetr 
own, and yet ate grown very rich by trading with other men's 
money.* 

As yet indeed there wctc no bank^ in iEngland. But thete 
were persons who performed souk of the functions of modjiim 
bankets p rccehing deposits and leading out money oo interest. 
Brokers and scrivcaiers, in the way of their ordinary bmiuess, 
had spcdal opportunities to oblige clients by aiitanging such 
operations, or by bringiag botfower and Jejidcr together. 

During the Omimonwcalih and after the Resroiaiion the 
bolding and lending of money passed mofc and mote tnio the 
hands of the goldsmiths of London. The merchants of the Gtj 
had been accustomed to keep theu space cash in the Tower hlint, 
hut after Charles I seized it dtere, ihcy preferred to crust the 
goldsmiths. At the outbreak of civil strife, when the wealchy of 
both sides melted their plate into 'pikes and rmiskcteciss,' the 
goldsmiths' ordinary occupadoa of selHtig gold amt silver vessels 
was suspended during the years of war; and. they were glad 
imtead to bectutic 'the merchants* ca$b-keepetSt to receive md 
pay for nothings few observing or conjecturing the profit they had 
for their pains-* So great indeed was the profit^ ihst the gold¬ 
smiths soon found it wonh while to encourage deposits by pay¬ 
ing interest—under Charles II they gave six per ccnxj For they 
employed the deposits to great advantage in lending to othets. 
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The pfmdpftl goldsrakhs tim% engaged wore thme in LomliiriJ 
Stic«> 

The galdsmirbf' business as ^proto-hank^’ wa^ hj nn means 
confined to dealings Tvith dty metdbanta. Many landowners had 
their rents paid into the goldsmiths' hands; wl^e otiiers, all the 
country over* came to Lombud Street for loans. The value of 
these ocw convetiicnces can be illustrated by examining the actual 
method by which a certain noble family managed its eitemivc 
aSuTS m ihfi reign of Charles L 

la 1641^ the year of Steafibrd^s GEecuiioo, died Francis RtisseU, 
Fouitb Earl of Bedford." There was no bank in which his tnoney 
coiild be keptp there were no cheques by which bis heir could 
pay it ouL There was, however, a 'groir tmnk^ in Bedford House 
in the Strandp where his current c^sb lay guarded by the family 
servanta. The young Earl William* the first time he opened the 
trunk as its owner* fotiiid therein 14. i. Out of this he 

paid all the expenses of his father's funeral and other bilkp Ln 
money of the realm. But ihe mink was speedily replenished: in 
the Tic? cr rwelve monthly immedktdy preceding the outbreak of 
the Gvil War^ the cash poured into it amounted to £^^500* a 
sum worth many times as much in teams of preseoiHiay motijqr. 
It represented rents* and ‘fines' for the renewal of leases, while a 
thousand pounds were accounted fbr by ^aks of wood. niaJt, 
tallow, shttpsldos* bay and other produce of the Eusselt home 

The Earfs ptinripal Stenrard lived in Bedford House* kept the 
key of the ail-impartant trunkp and was, m fact* the family 
tteisuref or necdvcr-gencral* pctmanrnrly lesklmg in Xemdom 
Everythijig paid 10 Earl, or almost e%'«ything* came up to 
the Steward and was by h im placed in ihr mink and taken out 
again as trquired. In 1^41 the largest single Item oune from the 
great estates in l>evon and Cornwall, which sent up Ci}oo that 
year. For ihesc western escares—^md for them ■lonc-^a modem 

* Hic Of om ef the ortguu, of rbequn, took the fbtm of nowt tcni to 

or orthre? aiHng thcfn to prf OiU no mydi isofict lo nuih tsA tudi ■ 
person frem tbe EpadEj tlie. of tiie dote with in iQ£ipije£ii. Tbe 

Am pnnted dtcqoet itttsed bf the Book of E^kral ady Hi rbe Eight^tcatli 

^ Fae That j^afEon lea thccxocUznC bookof Mba OcottTliDEiilOa^ Ufi 

(i9J,7Xa frrrtijlrthif oomithuuon to eocy In mnj of 

in npceti* 
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uil convenient method h^sd ^Ifcady been idopted of tramfening 
tlte money to London. The estates in East Anglia and otho^ porta 
sent up bird money guarded &om htghwaymcii hy the Earrs 
mounted servantSn But at Eaetcr th«e sat a 'Sreward erf the 
West.' His office an old Russel] imiisiofi in the western 
capital, to which the BaiJiHs of the various smnots in Devon and 
Cornwall came with hard ra^h and accoiuitcd for the a^udit at 
Lady Day and MichidmaSi The Stewmrd of the WesL with rbe 
monep dins received by him at Eacter, amuigcd (of a hilJ of ex¬ 
change to be drawn upon one of the London goldsmiihSi the 
celebrated Thomas Vlner of Lombard Street* When Vince liad 
received the bilL he gave notice to the Steward at Bedford Hcnjsc. 
who went ’wiili bags and porters to fetch away an ecjmvalcnt sum 
of coined money ttom *Lunibejr'Strcet*and deposit it in the tmnlc^ 

But the Earls of BedtbOEi though ocminly ' spacious in the 
possession of diet,* were by no means mcfe passive receiver! of 
nenc Francis, the Hart who died in and his son Wilhiim 

the first Duke, who died in 1700 , nearly covered the century 
between them as owners of the RiutscU property, and as tuefa did 
a greater work for England than they achieved by their cauUoiu 
poUricai pflironagc of *thjc good old Otusc^ in Its mote moderate 
aspect- The. labour of their lives was given to the impfovement 
of ihcir great and widely scattered properties isx London, Bed- 
fbtdshite^ the South'West and in the Fen Disrticr. Their very 
genuine but unobonisive Puritati religian sirmgthcncid and in no 
wise disturbed ebek fulfilment of the duties of an English coun try 
gentleman upon the narionaJ scale. 

To these two inen, more than to any othcra. was due the sue- 
oesiful inidadori of the drainage of Fcnland. One of tbeir 
ancestors whiJe serving Queen Elizabeth in the Low Countries, 
hatl observed with wonder how Hofiand had been huili up out 
of the w^iets, and bfoughi back with him a Dutch engineer tr> 
look ar the Russel! estate in the Fens, formerly the land and warei 
of the Thoracy moots. The project thus engendered in the 
family mind was given nality forty yean latCT by Eail Francis. 
In i6|ohe promoied the fonnatioo of a company of'advetltarcn' 

■ TJw impartBOK 4# ttw «f mhw td tixatc ‘fjeldtnutlM'm? Iv M{!e4 

from the ract ihn (bb TTiojnii Vinef mpplibJ J*tBe i^wariTjElw of imWiofl and flmie 
berth Kt CioniwtXI ud. 10 the Eant indb CiMa)iiftT, tmi cooniEtEd for coinlnt itiino 
onwry, la ifiji hr uiA Aldemuii BUdewfU bought Sfanith iKin pUte to the 
TihK of ^^ODO. 
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to dndo 1 Urpc rtgion of Socich Fpikrut round bk. Tbe 
Ead 'adccntutcd^ bj- far the gre 3 te;st mm — ^uliimutdy it least 
jft 00,000. Tile ^advmtufcfs" were cadi allotted pomom of the 
land to be dfaloed, anivering to the amount of theit seveial 
tovostnjenis. 

On the adricc of VetmuydeOf tnathef Dutch cngtncerp it was 
decided that k would not ;suJlicc to deepen the old winding ejvcc* 
eourscs; a stnight cacial^ seventy feet wide and t^xnty-onc miles 
long* was CUE from Eanik XQ Denver Sluice. This betanic known 
afi the Old Bedford River, when twenty years later the New Bed¬ 
ford River was cut in a parallel line to help it at ks work. The 
waters, constantly piling up foom the distant catchment area of 
the Ouse, at bst ran freely sway down these new cbuineb, 
instead of spreading over the FcoLmd as they had door fo>m time 
immemodaL Aiahlc and |Hsturc were rapidly substituted on rbe 
reclaimed lands for lisfung^ fowling, and reed growjjig* The 
change was cescptcd by the fenmen, whose ancesrore had for 
countless generadous lived an amphibious life with a foced 
economy of ics owil (See pp. p-ir above.) Now, n one 
blow, their oempatioD was gone. Whether they received proper 
cotnperisaiion for this loss of livelihood wc have not the evidener 
to decide. At any laie they waged a war of midnight raids to cut 
the dyk« as fast as they were bmlt* srdoUEly impeding progicss. 

Dunag the Ovi] Wat the vrork of drainage was at a stondrall, 
or rather went back, for the destmedou of the dykes by thclc 
enemies went on apice in the disordered time.^ But under the 
Commouwcaldi, partly through the labour of Scottish Dutch 

peboners of w^ar, the first great stage was completed. Under the 
Protcctotp who favoured the cmerprisr,^ crops were already 
growing and carrk; feeding over scoirs of thousi^nds of acres^ of 
Utt the fccdy home of bitterti and wild duck. The Ead reaped 
the toward of his own and his tolierV 'adventure/ Before 1660 
he had paid off the mortgages on all the Russell estates, many of 
them incurred to drain the fcnland ivhich had now made good 
the investment.. 

At the Rc^itonuioo* the draining of the fens, so for as It had 
yet gone, seemed to be an engineering and m cCOtiornlc sueex^ 

* In 165! xhm i^locil celebthf dwlf, hiit frppqfcd tbt Jn|mnW 

qf Uk dttilUifc sinrid m the ififcmi of tbc CcKmsmcrs. hut be ^na not o[ipo*&i 10 
tbfe Kbemc of itdimiioa, *ad ui £^4^ BdTQciEcil an Act Ibr in cocipktioffiH 
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But before the end of the Ce^itnty nenr md grave difficuldei Iwi 
adsea^ due to the opposition ntJt of nmn but of natuie. At 
the xapiti out&H of iJie new canals h^id stouxed wid kept opein the 
csiuAdc^ of Ouse and Neiit, hut ns time went on these exits to 
the sea began to silt up. Moreover, the level of the lands drained 
bv the flew system began uocxpectcdiy to Jail; the black 
earth shrank as soon as it was dry, as a sponge shmtks when 
water is squeezed out of jt. The i^onsequeoce was that the Bedford 
River and the other canals stood up above the surro unding 
country^ like the siirifbt ^nvccs’ that drain HoUjand- Means had 
therefore to be deviled to pump the water up out of the low fields 
intft the high ditches and thence into the still higher canaJs th^t 
were to take it to the sea, TlLEougbout the Eighteenth Cc-ntury 
thk was the problem* partly solved by the ettoion of hundreds 
of wiodmilb to raise the water: they formed a picturesque feature 
in the flat landscape* but they not wholly dTective, The 
solution came—»lir as it has evet come~m the early NmcEcenth 
Century, when steani'dtivcn pumps were employed instead of 
windmills. [See | 67* fiS, 69,! 

Even during the Eighteenth Century, virheo the dramage diffi¬ 
culty was ar its worst, the success of the work of tcckmation 
done in Southern Penland Lfi the irallcys of the Ouse and Nenc, 
waj so manilest that similar undertakings were carded out in the 
North ern - Fens* watered fay the Wellaiid and the Wltham, round 
Spalding. Bos ton and TBttcrshall. Wherever draining took places 
the shtiuking and attrition of the peat biuughr the underlying 
layer of rich clay nearer the surface^ In the Eighteenth itnd 
Nineteenth Centuries die day was increasingly dug up to manure 
the land^ or became the land itselfby the total liisiippcarance of 
the pea!- To-day the Fenknd h one of the best arable sails in 
England. 

Thus, in spite of natural difltculiics which arc not yei cndidy 
ovOTOTiie, a wort \ir5^ accomplished* and st new, mh 

province* eighty miles long* und ten to ihirt}’ mite bread, was 
added to the farmland of the Kingdom. It had not, like the older 
jQckb of England, been won &om the waste by the gradual 
cnetoochment of innmnerablc peasants and [undowncrs, ditigcnily 
wotkifig ehmugh centurte to increase hit by bit each his own 
estate. The victory over namre Jn Fcnknd w-as due to the aceii- 
mulation of capital and ita appheatkm to an etneipiise conceivtd 
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bcfbfchajul on a laqje icak by <ncti U'fio wm ready to risk great 
$uins of money and wait twenty yeaj^ or mote for a rctuni. Tlte 
rfrattling of the fens js an old-world story, but it is an early caamplc 
of the worLing of modern economic metho*, and as such worthy 
of specLal remark in a socLal history of England (H. C Darby, 
Hiii&rkai &/ BagLmd, Chap, XU, and bh book oa Tie 

Dnxwjwrg ijf fh Fm 4 , Gladys Scotr Tbomsem, U/e NciSt 

hhmt&sIiL) 

Before we letiifn to the early Stuart period, let us follow a 
littk further the ecpnomic history of the Honsc of KusscU, after 
the great veniure of the fot-dralning had out so well under 

the CotTuiionwealth. The family fortunes had hcco b id long ago 
to trade with Gascony from Weymouth ijuay in the days of 
Chauccf* Three hundred years latct^ m the dayi of Wiiliani HI, 
the Rui^lU went back into overseas trade by a marnage aUiance 
with the governing family of the East India Con^ny. The first 
Duke of Bedford, who had inherited the Earldom and the family 
trunk fmtn his finher in 1614^ and had seen the fens successfully 
drained, w2$ Hvmg at the ctose of the century m fioaoured and 
prosperous old age, but melancholy ifom the loss of that loved 
sou William who, with Itss political modemkio than his (athcr 
and grand&ther, had given hU life for ^thc good old tauac' by 
the scaffold and asc in 1ISS3, A dopeen yeaix larct (he otd Duke 
married his grancisou and heir to Elirabethp grand-daiightcr of 
Josiab Ch i ld and dflughtet of John flpwland of Streatham, the 
rulers of the East india Company. The bridegroom was 14, the 
bride years old. It woi a marriage of great splendour, with 
emtny coaches atteudanL Bishop Bumet performed the etttmony* 
But after the banejuet arose a hue and cry. ‘The bride and brides 
groom were tmsiiag. They had slipped awty after dinner to 
pfay together, and m ihdr pJay tfac costly puiitt Uee trimming of 
the yoo^ hdy*$ dress had been tom 10 pieces. Site was found 
hiding in 4 bam, while her new lord and master was stroUmg 
back with seeming innocEiicc to the wedding corapany/ 

And so, by this ehikt marriage, which in the course of vears 
proved happy cmmgh, the Ru^sclls gor ta 00 the ground floor 
of the East India Company. They <hd not come empty hamiecL 
As they had focmeriy put tbdi money into fen drainage, so now 
they put It into building new docks at Rotherhithe and great 
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V e$5e!s for the Gape Toyagej ^Wch they presented in noble styfe 
to the Coun of Directois. One ship cailod tbe 
Another caUert tlie Sfre^^tbaM, bulk by rhe old Duke m the year of 
fajj ilcaili in 1700* survivicd so mstny voyages that it oirded Qive 
bade to India in e7H- 

tf the *gmt families” had an overlatge stme in governing 
England in the Eighteenth Ceaturji they hid done tometbing to 
it. By wise icdvity in other sphcies besides polMcs and 
adottinistrarion they pliiycd n grcEn part in the devdopment of 
the country by land and by sea, they had the interests of trudc as 
much in their minds as the interests of land» and in their veim 
Qoved the blood of merchants and lawyers no less than of 
soldiers and country gentlemen. The French with 

gmrer povilegcs, tndudJng exemption from taxes, a dose 
caste with few functions and Ihnit^ outlook* 

But let us return to the generation that foUowod the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, llic gradual hut conscant rise of piic3C$^ krgefy 
due to the flow of silver from the Spanish^American mines into 
Europe, made it impodsihle for JamK and Charles I to "live on 
tbeir own tevemtes,* and tbetr Parliaments were unwilling to 
make good the deficiency except on religious and pohdcal con^ 
dtiioxu which the Stuart Kings were unwilling to accept. And 
the same rise of ptincs,. though always tnjurtous to people with 
freed inconics often to wage-earners, tended to enrich the 
more enterprising of the landowners and yeomen and abofve all 
the merchants—precisely the classes who were becoming most 
opposed to the monacdiy on rtUgions and political grounds^ 
These cconotnic muses contributed to bring about the Qvd Wat 
and to decide its issue. 

The flnanciai cmbanassu^lf of the Crown had an unfbrtu- 
ftite effect on the econc^c polky of the State, We have already 
Men how the royal power to control trade, by the grant of 
^monopolies' m the mAmifacturre and stale of certain dashes of 
goods* W3.5 used not for the public interest bur to raise revenue 
fot a distressed mofiarch, endeavouring to make bis Ftcrogative 
fuumdalljr self-supportitag- Tliosc expedients were baim^ to 
trade and poIiricaJly injurious to the popuLaritj^ of the rcyi! muse. 

But in one aspect of ceonemte and social policy—the Poor 
Law — ^thc continuance and cnlargcancnt of the system kid down 
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tmdcf Qu«fi EJl2abctli i credit to the Crown, and to the 
system of Pii¥y Cotindi girretnmcnt with which the na-fnes of 
Strafford and Lmd axe a&iociated. The historiM of the English 
Poor Law has writcjaa i diAt the suirivaJ of an effective system of 
poor relief in England alone of the grt^rtr nadons of Europo— 

wi3 mainty cauacd by the c33cii*tC£icc in England of a Privy Coimdl 
actire in firnttera concejtiing the poor and of a poweffiil body of county 
ind im i nic ipal officer$ who wetc willing to obey the Ptiw Councils 
Even in ^ rdgn of Elisabeth the Privy Coondl sofwcrimcs inictfcrcd 
in enfbrdng mcature of relief, but only ai a lempaiary ejrpedjcnr for 
rdieving the distress caused by yem of frciicity. But from eo 
1640 tiiCT acted condnnouily in dm dircaioD. and by meant of the 
Book of Oidm iucceed«h aa far as cbildren and the ttnpotent poor 
were coiiaMTOd,ifl securing the due caecudon of the law* The Cound! 
also fuccccded in miiijdfig the Juarices of the Peace to proritk work 
for the ahb-bodjed poor in many of the dbtrkis in the easttm (^unties 
and ID some places in almosE ever}' county. Thlt provision uf woik 
was pmvided either in Bouses of Correction 01 in the Parishes, h * 
The subfiCincrc of the orders does not appear t ci have excited oppoiirioii* 
Men of both parties sent in ibcir reports to the Privy Cdund!, and more 
cnetgctjc measBics to execute the poor law wete mhen in the Puriian 
countia of the east than in any other pnrt of Engbmd. 


Wo $bali have occasion in later chapters to consider the serious 
faults of poor law administration in the Eighteenth Cenoiry. 
Souk of tftetn ccs^ulted iioin the dteline of the control exercised 
by the Povy Council over local magis crates and parishes, a decay 
of mucb-nceded centmi authority which was the heaty price paid 
for Pariiamentary govemment and eonstiturioitaJ freedom. But 
the Poor Law had caken such ItfEn toot in the days of Royal 
Prerogative that it aurvfved as custom of the country to Pariia- 
mentary tirne$. 


The worst horrors of failuie, of unemployment and of un^ 
provided old age were not su&rcd by the poor in England to 
ihe same c^eni a* in the continentid countries of the atui^fn Hgimt. 
The r^tments of beggarSj, such as conanued to swarm in the 
streets of Italy, and of Fiance undet Louk XTV, were no longer 
known over here. The scandal and danger of such TOOgregarions 
akimcd the TueJoe and early Stuart governments; the Poor 
Uw was mcam to pccvenc them, and did prevent them by the 

^ tko V^iL I, p. 107 of dM present uui 
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only pnftica} method^ the relief of distte$5 tnd the piuvbiop of 
w^Qtk. ^ That 15 one xeasoo why there 'vas ocver inytiung like tlie 
French Rtvoludoo: in our ccrumty^ and why dtrough all our 
political^ religious and soda! feuds from the Serenteenth to the 
Kinetcenth Centuries the <juiet and ooJaily habits of the people, 
even in timei of discxcss, cominued upon the whole as a narionaJ 
rh^Tu rrensrie., 

There was no eflective system of police untU ilmt h^^gm by 
Sir Robert Ped m It was a disgraedfej condition of things^ 
and had many evU conse^quences. But the wonder h that sodety 
held EogcdbfiT at all witbonc the proteodon of 3 strong dvic ferce 
trained to control mob violence and to detect theft and etime^ 
That we dispensed so Jong with u proper police fbtec h a testi¬ 
mony 10 the average hones^ of our anecatoes and to ibe value of 
the old PcNOi Law^ jh spite of all its defecia. 

The personal liberty of the poor was not % thing of which 
mnch tccotmt was ralceo- The phtlflnthiopic acdon of the State 
was cuTtaiied by no such consideradonH The Poor I-aw system 
involved sending the idler (the ^memployable^ to the House of 
Correction and clapping the drunkard in the stocks. Somc^ though 
by no means aU, of ihc Puntam* micrfcrenoc with the lives of 
fcUow-dtbenSj that became so intoletable tnukf the Com¬ 
monwealth, was common fojtm to ah religions sects and all shades 
of political opinion* 

The clear modem distioctian between offences punishable by 
the State on the one hand^ and ^sim* not cognizable by a court of 
law upon the other^ noc yet so rigid in men's minds as it 
afterwards became. Mediaeval ideas still survived and the Church 
Courts still existed to puni^ ^sin,^ though with dimimsbed 
powers. In Scotland indeed the Presbyterian Church exacted 
penance for sexual offences mpie rigidly than Roman Church 
had been able to do. In Laud’s England the Qiurch Courts 
attempted sotnethiiig of the same Idnd^ but much mote caudotisfy 
and even so with disastrous results k The 'libemoes* Joined the 
Puritans In the ourciy against the Bishops' Coutts, though for 
very dilfeient reasons* The 'libertme" obfccted ro standing 
publicly in a white sheet for adultefy or fomicudon. The Puritan, 

*■ In libc'SUyt^uid Hcoadcr qf Kirtg*^ Ljnurhi? ihev b&d ^txFUght 
IfK^tuli ta wet the iblr-bqdLEd p4Xn OQ OOt SoUfetm^ » OUT hnjffirkdfC xnr 

poor lo vmiagk mnd beg up erul ifqrvn the vteen td fliii; Buqih ' 
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OQ [he othei Kind, thi>ught c^'ca moteslrongty than the Bishop 
that 'siu^ should be pumshed, but be iliouglu that be and not the 
Bishop should puobh it. The outcome was chat the Kw gli*lim*ft 
threw off the yohe bisi of Bishop and then of Pudtan, and the 
attempt to punish ‘sin* judictaHy lapsed alter the Elestoiatjon and 
was atrtrer sadouslf tenewed south of the Border- 

Under English Xhuitaa rule, it u'as not the Church Coons but 
the ordinary lay Conns of the land that went chained with the 
suppEesston of sia In iGfo an Act had been piastsd pomshing 
uhdtccy with death, and the savage penalty was actually Inflicw-d 
in two or three cases. After that even Puritan juries refused to 
ooiFvici and the attempt broke down. But during this period, 
public opinion fupported the laws to suppress dudlir^, whkh 
had more success, until the Restoration restoetd the liberty of the 
bravo. The employment of soldiers to eater private bouses in 
London to sec that the Sabbath was nor being proved, and that 
the Parlismeni fests were being observed — catrying off meat 
found in the kitchen—orotiscd the fiercest anger. So, too, in 
many places did the cutting down oTMaypolcs and the forbidding 
of sports on Sunday afternoon, Yet the ban on 'Sabbath* games 
substantially survived the Restaratitm. In spite of the Anglican 
and liberal tcactian of the Puritans left their sad mark on 
the ‘English Sunday’ in permanence. [See J 7j, 74, 71 , 76,3 
The hotdble man i a for persecuting witches, contmen to 
Oitholic and Protestant lands during the pedod of the religious 
wan, WS3 Jess bad In England chan in some countries, but touched 
its highest point in the first half of the Scvenieeutb Century. It 
was caused by a sincere belief in the tesditv of witchcraft held by 
all daascs, including the most educated, and it otdy receded as the 
govcmbig class in the later Seventeenth and eaily Eighteenth 
Cantuiy gradually readied a point of sceptfcism on the subject 
that induced ritem to stop the wlfch*htini, in spite of the condnued 
credulity of the mass of the popukdon. two worst periods 

in England were during the&st half of the icjgo of the credulous 
James 1 . and duiiog the nik of the Long E^Ikmcnt (164^-1647) 
when aoo witches were executed in the eastern countlcE, chiefly 
as a result of the emrade of Matthew Hopkins the witch-finder. 
The government of Chatles I and of the Regicide Republic and 
Protcetotatc were both honoutably marked by a ccr^a tto n of 
thb foolish atrocity. 
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Li England before the Restocaticn it uould ht^c been dtffkuli 
to find moft ihan a hmdRil of rrtrn wbo opcfily avowed 4t dis¬ 
belief in the sanctions of the Chdsmn: faith^ m one or 

other of m forms. But there were umny Engibhmcn in wham a 
dkUke of the pEOteasions of the pious^ whether Anglican pdcsts, 
or Pimian "saints^* was stronget dinn positive eochusiasm for 
any iciigious doctrine* In riik licnhed^ Hnglkh sense of |hc word, 
*aiiQ<Icricalisirf has again and agam been the dedsive mate- 
weight in the balance between religious partks in England. 
Aflihclericalism had been the diief morive force in the destmetian 
of the mediaeval Chmch under Henry Vm* In his ckughicr^s 
long fdgB k had nerved the narioaiil rcsoludon against the Spain 
of the InqiikitioOi '®vhilc at home it had no cjuanid with the modest 
and imp to vocative ckrgy of Elksbeth‘‘s tame Oiutch* But 
when^ under Qiarles Ps patronage. Bishops and dcxgy raised 
their heads again In. social aijd poUrictl life* and evm oocopied 
offices of State once mofC as in the Middle Agc^ the jcaious laity 
took alarm. The an£]<lerical feeling of great nohla* angry ai 
the presence of dctgymen in the Cottneii Qiambec and the 
Royd Closet* and of the London mob howling against Bishops 
in Palace Yard (i£4o-i£4i)^ joined itself in a bUnd allknce with 
Foritanism, then at the apex of its mfiuence* and enabled the Long- 
Parliament to break the Laudiac ChiirdL 

Alter the triiunph of the Parliamentary armies omc the "rule 
of the saints:/ w'kh their canting piety used as a shibboleth to 
obtain the favour of the dominant ; thdj fnterfcjcnce with 
rile lives of ordinary people; thcic dosing of the thcaues and 
suppressing of cusromary sports^ Anti-ckrica] foeUngi thus pro¬ 
voked, reacted 50 violently as to become one of the chief causes 
of the Restoimiion of 1660. A gcneiadon Ute it was one of the 
chief causes of the anti-RomBiust RevoJorioo of i 60 l. Poc many 
generations to come, hatred of Puritamsm took it:s pbee beside 
hatred of Romant^m in the instmets and tradkionA of the chapel- 
burning mob«» as wdl as of the great majoriiy of the upper dass. 

[Sc^St^.] 


The CmonvcUlan fevolurion was not socM and economic m 
its causes and motives; k was the tesuk of political and religious 
thought and aspuadon among men who had no desire to recast 
sodety or redistribute wealth. No doubt the choice of sides that 
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moi loadc in poliucs xnd idigioo waa ro some extent tiuj in 
tome cases tletenmned by pre-duposiriems due to social and 
econoEnk dreunutsnee^ but of thb the men thenuelva were 
only half consdcnis, There weft tnoie lords and gentlemen on 
the side of the Kjng, motre yeomen and townsfolk on the side 
of Parliament. Above alb London was on the side of piacHa^ 
mcni. Yet everj' cLiss in town and country was itself divided. 
[See 5 T7'] 

The stage of economic and social development which had been 
readied in the Bngluid of iC^o vat not the caiite^ but it was a 
accessary condidoo, of the poUtical and rdjgious movenients 
that bunt fonh imo sudden blaze. The astonisbiog attempt of 
Pym, Hampden ant! the other Farliamentary leaders to wrest 
power from the Memarchy in good earoest, and to govern the 
State thcDugh an elected debajdag assembly of several hundred 
racmbcfs, and the degree of success which that bold inncrt'atigti 
actually attained in polities and war, pre^supposed not only on 
old Pacliomuiury txadition but the existence of a powerful 
bourgeoisie, gcotty and yeomanry, long iibetated from eedesi- 
aadeal and feudal control, and Jong accustomed to share with 
the tnanarchy in the wotk for goveenment. So too the rapid me 
to national importance, and for a wluie to national pTOdominance, 
of i iuiam etable sects aucb as Baptists and CongregadonaUsti 
could not have occurred except in a sodecy where there was 
much pcrsunal and economic mdependcnce in the yeomen -an^l 
artisan classes, and in a country where for nearly a century post 
the individual study of the Bible had been a great part of rttUgioo, 
and the chief srimiiTant of popular imagination anti intdJert. If 
there had been newspapers, magazines and novels to compete 
wiili the Bible in manor-house, fann and certtage;, them would 
have been cto Puritan revolution—and John Bunyan would never 
have wciltcn PngrrM. 

Indeed, the Puettan Rci'olution was itself, in its basic impulse, 
s ’Pilgrim's Progress/ '1 dfcained [wrote Bunyan], and bdiuld I 
saw a Man cbihed with mgs, standing in a certain pl ar^, with his 
face &om his own house, a Book in 1^ hand, and a great burden 
upon his back. I looked, and saw him, open the book and rod 
therein; and as he read, he wept and trembled; and not being 
able longer to contain, he broke tan with a tameuable cry, 
saying “fp-iar/A*;/fab?" • [See § yi.J 
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Thai lonely figure, tpith the Bible anti the harden ofsin, is dot 
Otnly John Bunran bifiisciE h U the represtnEstiTe Ptiriiaa of 
the Eni^Ihh Purinn ^poch. When Buuyan was a ymii^ tMn Ld 
the years that followed Naicby, Puritankm had come to its 
momeiit of greatest force and ^igom; b war^ io politics, in 
Uiecatuttf and m social and mdividuaJ life. But the inner pulse 
of the machine that drove ail that treincttdous energy tearing its 
way ariiwatt the narionaJ life 

^o cast the KingdcKms oid 
Tnio another mould/ 

the prime morii'e force of it alt was fust th^ lonely Ggure of the 
first patagniph in the poot man seeding salva- 

rion with ttarSt with no guide save the Bible in his hand. That 
man, muJtiplicth congregated, regimcmcdp was a force of trcmcDc- 
dous potenqi^* to make and to destroy. It was the force by ■which 
Obver Cromwell and George ¥o% and John Wesky wrought 
their woadets» being men of a like experience theciucives. 

But it w^ould be a rnimke to suppose that this eamcistncBS of 
personal and &naily religion was confined to the Ehnicatts and 
the Rounilhcads. The Memoirs of the Vemey family and many 
other records of ihc time show us Cavalier households as religious 
as the Ptatitan, though not so wearisomely ofettusive with scrip¬ 
ture phrases for every TOmmftn act of life, bfany of the small 
geetty and yeomen, patticulaily in the northern and western half 
of EngLind, felt, like humble and putknt Alice Thnmion, that 
the Church of England was that ^eiccllcm, pure and glorious 
church ihcn cscablisbcd, which for soundness in faith ao<E doetzirLe^ 
none could paralld since the Apostles' rime,* As her biographer 
h.^ srid : 

Her account of rhe rdigioiiS life of the fkcmly must dispd any illusion 
that (o be Qiurcb uf England, ^ opposed to the NoacofUncmisis, 
meiiic that reUgfon was to be taktn any more lightly. The whole 
family was callrd to prayers by a little bcU at six tn the mnnurig* at twi^ 
in ibe afternoon end again ai nine dt oighi, (WaUare Ni>ccstein, 
p- tS6.) 

Miny fktnilles In all ranks of lift who fought and sttfTcred for 
the Chunib and the Prayer Book* By those si^erings learnt a teve 
of the Oiuxch of England which had not been so consisteritly 
felt and cacpfcsscd brfore the Gvil War as ir was after the 
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RestoradDiL Andthai]oFVefo;theChun:IiasL!iudhAdtd3s!uao£ci 
it coadnued, until the Nineteenth CcQtnry, to be oombined vith 
a &mil^ and personal piety and a study of the Bible that srss 
common in ^ English Frotestints who took thfjr teligion 
sedoosly. 

But there are othef things In Plisri/tr'f Pn^rji besida die most 
perfect representalion of evangelical teligion. The way of the 
PUgfiim, and of the reader withal, is cheered by the songs, the 
meal sccticry, the tender and humorous human dialogoca. It is 
the England of Izank Walloons Ang^kf, It is still in great 
the Eogknd of Shakespeare, though it is the scene of a soul's 
conflict that adhered the contempoianes of Shakespeare less often 
than those of Bunyan. But die human background has >mV 
changed, We should ftel no inoongmity If Autolycus displayed 
his wares to the Pilgrims on the footpath way, or if F^taiFsent 
Biatdolph to hid them step aside and join turn in the tavem, 

‘Ttw country through which the PUgrims travel and the wavs 
along which they have to pass, are the countryside, the roa^ 
and the lanes of the English East Midlands with which Bunyan 
in his youth was flimiliar. The sloughs, the robbers, and the other 
accidents and dangers of the road were real foas of English 
Seventeenth Century travel Wc most indeed eatcepi the dragons 
and giants; but even those Bunyan got feom no more alien 
source than JVr Bndr a/ Stuth/tmphit and other old English balladsi 
legends and broadsides that used then to circulate among the 
dsmmafl people, iostead of the flood of precise newspaper in¬ 
formation that has killed the imaginative faculty in modem timet. 
In those days men were much left alone with nature, with 
themselves, with God. As Blake has said: 

Great things ate done when tnen and mountains 
These are not done by joscimg in the street. 

The pnndpte, thus poetically expressed, of the effect of quiet 
contact with nature upon human aciuevemcot and quality, is 
tftic not only of the mountains that nursed Wordsworth’s genius, 
but also of the far-stret^cd homcons of the fenhnd and of 
Cambridgeshire, over whi^i the rising and setting sun and die 
glories of ebu^d were often watched by solitary mcn-^Squire 
Cromwell for imtance, and the yeomen formers who became his 
Ironsides, in the wide spaces of the Esst Anglian countryside 
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ud] of these men hflci feir himself n> be alone with God, before 
ever the^ |oined to form a regiment. And that ume p'nncrpie tt 
true of the meadovs, the l»ne) t and the woodland fens of Bed¬ 
fordshire, the muse of Bimyau and all the strivings and visjooA 
of his f oiith. 

Fommacetf most of the common people who kept the sheep 
in Shakespeare's countryside, or wandeted by Izn^ WaJtonV 



May Day 

snesQis, fishing-rod In hand, were untroubled by Biuoyao's and 
Cromwell’s visions of heaven and hell: but, saint and stnoer, 
happy fisbesman and seif-iortitring iananc, ah were subject to 
the wholesome influences of that mne and landscape. Thedi 
language was the crisp pure English from which the ctanslaiota 
of the Bible drew their s tyltv Qow* ktecovetable. As to the songs 
of the common people, they are tvell tle&adbed in a dialogue by 
Isaak Walton. 

Fiscator: I pny, do ut a oourtoy thu shall stand you and your 
daughter in nothing, and yet wc will rhinfc ounelvcs fotuctiiing in 
your debt. It Is Eiut to ting a song that was sung by ynur daughter 
when I last passed over thia meadow, about eight or niue days iinee. 
Mn.R-V;'o»As;r What song was h, pray? Was il 'Come shephcids, 
deck your herdii*' or 'Aa at noon Dulcina nated^ or ’PhiUidi Hoars 
me?’ ot 'Qievj Qiace?* or ‘johnny Armsiroag?' or 'Troy Town?' 
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PtKuiTOftt NOp it ii none wf it ii * Sftng that jmi ciaughtcf 

simg the and foti lung tht anther tn it. 

^^^JC'^^DUAN: Come, iing the fioi part to the gOTlOTM 

with a merry hfzrt^ and 1^11 aing ihe oecoiLd when ftin hiv^ done. 

So the %ong a ^wgi ^Gomc, live with me ami be my lotrc." 
When h is fickishedp Wejiaicr sayst 

Trust tEts» master^ li h A choice song. And sweetly lung by hoacat 
Maud Lin. 1 now see it was not without cause that our good Queen 

|Rlii«ihrrK did se> dftctl wish hetsclf l tnilLntj^ifl aH rhp mfiflirTii of May, 

Such wece simple country-folk tinckr the Puritan Common- 
wealth, most of them lirtle disturbed by is micrixring Hgouis 
and stern aspiratums. 

Here is a letter of June i6^y by that charmin g gttl Dototby 
OsbotnCp nepotting to her lover what she saw and heard one 
morning near the ^open field* of a viUagei 

Yoa ask me how I pars my time hert . . The heat of the day b spent 
Ln reading or -workings and sboui tijE or seven o'dock 1 wulk dihl iftio 
A ciomnioii that lio hard by the house whjsre a gteat many young 
Wendies keep sboep and cows and eh in the shadesingiag of hall^. 1 

fatU to a tad they WOllt liOfhiDg tO tbSTl lllC bapplCSC 

people Ln the worldf but the knowledge tlui they are so. hLost com- 

moedy when we ire In ihe 
nudst of our dticouioe^ one 
looks about her and spies her 
cowa gmog tmo the com, find- 
then away they aU run is if they 
had wings at their beds. 

Nor aU the year mundcoiild 
imids 'sir tntbc shaile ^ingiojg 
of ballads/ and Queen 
both only desired to he a 
fnilkmaid in the month of 
Nlay f There was much hard- 
shipj poverty and cold in 
those plcasani villages and 
iamis; hut the simpUdty and 
beauty of ihc life with nature 
was m historlcfiil renlit^^ not 
merely a poet's dreaiiL 
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The great gt^tiemiicin 

df men who between 
them produced the 
high English tragedy of 
Roundh^d sind Ova- 
licf, were naE brought 
tip on the Bihk and on 
the influeTices of the 
country life alone— 
though such a Irmita- 
uun would sJmosc be 
true of Bunyan. Tiie 
age of Mikon, Marvell 
and Herrick was an age 
of poetry and learning 
often in dose alliance. 

Not only were simple 
and beautiful songs 
being written and ser 
lo music and by ^ Shepherdess 

all classes^ but in cultivated households more clabomle and 
scholarly poems tirculatctl in manuscripl before they found tJidr 
vray into print or passed into oblivion. Wlicn rhe music of Lawes 
was married to ihe immortal vcm of MiltanV Csjofus for rhe 
private theatricals of Lord Bridgewater’s farnily ( 1634)1 English 
domestic fmltun: touched perhaps the highest mark to which it 
ever attained^ And the Jearmng of the time, ckssied as well as 
Christian* was very widely spread, [S^ § 3 i.] 

Political and religioua controversy was cotkluctcd iti books 
and pamphlcis forhiddii^ly learned to the modem eye, yet in 
spite of their heavy display of crudiuon, they caught the eager 
audience to which they made appeal. Even ihc famous pamphlet 
in Javour of t\^nnmdde, entitled m Afjtnitr^ written by a 

Republican and reissued by the Givaliers with the very practical 
object of inducing someone to assassinate Cromwell, is made up 
of learned citations of classical as w'cU as HiblieaJ authorities^ 
Even under Puritan ruJe^ what the Greeks and Romans liad saht 
about tiyannidde counted wdth ordinary- readers as much as the 
view« of Hthnrw Judges and prophets. 

There were in fact a great many students among the upper 
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and middle classes both of town and oouatry, Evety reader had 
in some sort to be a student, hsr, apart from poetiv and the 
there was hardly any htcratuBC that was not s^oub. Ficiioa 
scarcely existed except in ballads for the conunort fbH, and in 
the heavy 'tomes' of French romances tike Crartd Cjrw, which 
to us as duU as s rrmo ns, but in thtue days pleased cukinted 
young Lidies Like Dorotby Osborne. 

Professor Notestein h^ in our day unearthed the di»ricfi of a 
Yorkshire yeoman named Adam Ejic, who at one time served 
in the Parliament’s army, hut by 1647 had come home to his farm 
in the OaJe$< Jvo doubt he read and thought more than the 
*tia]omy of his class, hut the range and character of his reading 
throws light on the intcUectuAl habits of the titoc and shows why 
3reorncn were cjiuce capable of choosing a side for themselves, 
in pt^tics and religion, often dififeieut fram that of the neigh- 
bourii^ gentry. 

Adam bad 1 carpeniEr in 10 hunlih his study with shelves and bis 
friends (yeoiHcn. like himself^ were atvays botrowing from those 
shelves. Rarely did he return from a visit 10 one of the larger tirwns 
without bringing home 4 book^ sometimes he had a whole package 
sent 10 him, and he went through them with care, ‘This day 1 nstoil 
at home, and spent moat of the day reading,' such It a typtcaJ entty. 
He began to make a table of a book called Tbt Siait efEjtnpt, He leul 
^ Tyijtewst oj thf CiUBitil fiaiv/, 'wheruu as id all the acdons of men 
is little aavecorniptiun,' a comment that gives us an inkling of Adam’s 
philosr^hy «f history. He read Lilly's queer books of prophecy, and 
Walter Rdctgh’s iixtt<srj of thi a best seller of the century; he 

dipped inio Erasntui* P«w of Follj and blames HowcU's DtitJrirUgU 
(a political allegory of events Etom 1603-40). He owned Dabon's 
Country Justke, a praakal manual conocming the duties of Juscices 
of the Peace and other local officials. 

A larger put of his readij^ was in reUgious hooks, pleas for preshy- 
< 07^ arguments for indcpccdcacy or congregat ional if m, vulunus of 
sermons by this ot that famous preacher. The number of religioua 
books he coveted is astocishing. This day I tested at home all day 
and ^ sTirious thoughts by teason of the variety of men's opinions I 
hnd in reading.’ Surety it was the beginning of wisdom to leflecr upon 
the variety of opiiurtus. Adam was not a deeply spiritual man; he read 
thm boolu because religion was in the Mf. It Glkd the nc'wsjcttere 
and pamphlets ^ of the day, as strikes and sports items crowd our 

L7Wv»»>ip>W(>rpiifMtdpurridi1cmli(mremi64Q«nd but&wpdRtcd 

fievapipcw. Ncwi *u ererveyvd by iKwt'kners ^nSitEn m ^tk4 
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ddilics. Rclipian was innolTcd wiih vilbgc in ihc West 

Rifling ^ witli fictidnu at Wcstmrmifrf- (W. No<C5tjci% F^H, 

pp. 

Stich was the radiBg of thi$ QroDiwcllmi yco%mtL In the 
manur-houic:^ of the gtairy a kfgi:r proportion of poetry and of 
cJasiical learning cifiruUted* or ^itltd doivn on the libmr^^ shelve^ 
lieside^ the sermons and pampbim. ^^o doubt mem yeomen, 
taost $quitc$j and moST memhancs read Yery Htxle^ but many of 
them read a great dtaL The OyiI War was a war of ideas, and the 
ideas had been spread in print and in toariuscript, as well as by 
the voice of the preacher and the talk of rnen* 

The Qvil Wats of CbarJcs and Cromwell were not, like the 
Wars of the R<ises, a struggle for power between ru'o groups of 
aristocratic fitmiics^ watched with disgusted indifference by the 
majotiry of ihe popukrioni puiicukrly by the towQsfcstllc. In 

1641 xovm and counory alike mshed to anm, Yet it was not a war 
of town agaiost tountty, though to sotue eaten t it became a 
struggle for London and is appendages against the rural North 
luid West. Least of ah was it a war between rich and poor- It 
was a war of ideas in Church and State. [See § 79, 8o_J 

Men chose thor rides brgely from disiriEcresied mottles and 
under no compuliion. They made dieir choice on account of 
thdr own religious and political rrpinJonSp and most of them wirrc 
in such an cconomir and aocial poriiioti as to be able to erctdsc 
that choice with freedom. In the rural districts, feudal dependence 
w-^ mrinly a thing of the pasu and the grear consolidated esratc^ 
were mrinly a thing of the future. Ir w’as the golden age of the 
small squire and the yeoman, who prided thcmEcIves on theit 
political independence, whereas the tenam farmers on die large 
estates a hundred and two bundled years kter were proud to follow 
their landlords to the poll, in the interest of Whig or Tory* But in 

1642 many yeotnen drew ^word against the ndghboiiiing squires. 

In the towns aUo it was an age of independente and Individual^ 

ism. Corporate life had decayed ; a man^s municipal loyalty to 
his town was already less important than diis rkadonal loyalty to 
a party Or a sect which he chose for himself Personal opinions 
were strongly held in a society composed chiefl y of small masters 

doTfn In rmnwicript to t4ifi*crib:n tn rhe omntnr vhu circulutfid thtm Hmong tjidr 
nci^bcruti. Thii eoaEinued tA be tlic chidTmjr of Bpiuilmg nfvn uU dfii!! the 
of die oenrary. 
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And ihcir apprentices^ so rhe inhAbitants of the rowns [oolc free 
and intelligent intcieat in the land’s debate. 

But on the outbreak of the Qvii War it v/^ eaMcr for the 
majority to seize povper and muzzle the minority in a toiifn, than 
in a large country district. Thus the Roundhe^ads able to 
suppress the Cavaliers at once in Lemdon^ the seaports and the 
manuhicturiiig dries- But in many shir« of England a locaJ dvil 
Tjrat dragged on spasmodically foe several years togciher* disrinct 
from the campaigns of the main armies^ chough they too some- 
rimes became involved iu these regional struggles. 

Where tlie loeaJ u^ats were conducted under the command of 
gentlemen yrlio had known each other as neighbouts and often 
as friend^ diotagh now differing in politics^ there was little blunt- 
ness and much pmonaj courtesy, espedaUy in tlie first year or 
two. But some IocaI wjos had a fiercer character, where two 
sharply contrasted systems of society were at each other's throats. 
Foi example^ in Lancashite the stjuircs were many of them Roman 
Catholics, represendng the old haff-feudal world of the Pilgrimage 
of Graces a deep gulf of misunderstajiding and hatred was fixed 
between them and their Puritan neighbours in the towns that had 
recemly sprung up with new industries of wooikns, fustian^ 
coEton and Imen. 

But in the gftat majority of the cotmtit^ of England the 
Royalists were Anglicans, d^isiveljr Protestant; ttmny of them 
had been opposed to Laud. Such a one was grand old Sir 
l^mnn d Vcmey* the King's standard-bearer^ who died for his 
master at Edgshill hut declareth have no reverence for Bishops 
for whom ibis i^uRiret subsists/ 

To speah in general teims* Royaiism was s^ongest where the 
econonuc- and social changes of the previous hundred years bad 
been least fell. The BCing and rhe Church were best loved in 
rural regions and market town^ furthest frorn the capita^ and 
Icait cnnnccttd with overseas commerce. Ptrliamentary and 
Puritan sympathy was strongest W'hcrc recent ecofinmic change 
had gone furthest, as in l.ondon under (he influence of the grat 
Elizabethan trading complies; in riic seaport (including the 
King’s own ^hips arid dockyards); and in the newer type of 
nunufactuiing town or district Lite Taunton, Bitmbigham and 
the clothing Daks on both sides of the Penniacs. The squiiei 
w*ho had most business conneetif^u with JLiindon, or with trade 
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and industry iinywhm^ tended lEtost to die Rsiurulhead side hx 
polidcs and religioiL The LDndnn area, induding Kent, Stiney 
and Essex, was at once seized F<jr ParlLament, and the Royalist 
minority there was never able to raise its head. The same hap¬ 
pened in the eouniies of East Anglb, oiganized in the ^Eastern 
AsscMJadan* and held in the firm grip of Colonei Oliver Crom¬ 
well—the region whence in the previous generation the mnjority 
of the Puritan emigrants to New Hngland had been drawn, and 
w'here the first Ironsiiics wtire now enlisted among the Bible- 
reading yeomen, 

Cromwell himsetf was a man of good family, related to several 
of the most imponant people in the flmise of Commons^ Me 
was a gentleman farmer, owniog a small estate near Huntingdon 
which he worked liimscif until, in he sold his bud to buy 
leases of rich river pasruies near Sr. Ives. This ssile of his parri- 
mony shows that he regarded land as j means of making a livcJi-* 
hrK)d> tatbet than as an hereditary possession and a matter i^f 
social and family pride. He preferred to be a Mnd-woikmg fiurpcr 
and business man, midng on equal terms with common folk, 
whose champion he beemne, in various local quartds, Euhcf than 
to he a mere squint. This poini of view ts chafacterbdc of the 
kind of business agriculturist who was likely to be a Puritim and 
a Roundhead, while the old-fashioned, west counliy squires, who 
took a more feudal attitude so life and society, were the typical 
Cavaliers. Even the great landed magnates of the Puriom party, 
tike die Earls of Bedford and ^lanehestcr, were deeply interested 
in increasing ihtiir fortunes and estates by modem capitidistic 
cnethods. The Puritan, high or low, wait tmgiit by his religion 
to idealize business, entcqirisc anti hard work. The GavaJier uiis 
usually of a more easy-going and enjoying mture. 

The GyH War was nor tbaneforc a sodaJ war, but a struggle 
in which parties divided on pohrital and religiotis issues, along 
a line of cleavage thai ansti'encd, roughly and w'l th many personal 
exceptions, to certain divisions of social type. In the events that 
follow'cd the War^ during the Roundhead Continqnwcilth (164^ 
i66c), the chss climvagc became more raarked. TTic gtnrry a$ a 
whole became more and more alienated from the Roundhead 
cauBc and its Icadets. Meanwhile democreiic ideas of the equality 
of men itrespectivc of thtk rank and wealth aiiectcd the political 
happenings of die period- But these 'levelling* ideas were more 
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politicil ihAfl £ocut The theorists m the f&nks of the Neu* Ifodel 
Army ailvoeatecl nmifiood suHritgc for Pitlkafttciu, h%it not a 
socialist icriktriburioa of prcijKTty. Only the smaJJ seet of 
"Diggers,* unrier Wmstankf, ckimed that the land of EngEind 
belonged CO the pcopk of England and had been stolen by the 
squires. They were quickly suppressed by the army chic&. 
When the Diggm the Regicide Government that the 

polhical rcvoluiioa wouid nor srand its ground unless it was 
based OP a social revolurion, they spoke the truth, 2$ the Restora¬ 
tion shortly afterwards showed. 

Even the idea of polidcal dcoioetacy was aJmosi eotilincd to 
the Radicals of the triumphant army. There was ito ptovetnent 
in that direction among the mass of the people^ and tf * gcocral 
election had bccti held on a wide ftanchise it would have tcsultcd 
in a Givatier Restara£ii:ift. 

But although there was no breaking up of csiaies into smaller 
ttoits of land on a dernocraric baris^ a certain amount of land 
passed for a shorr rime &om Cavalier to Roundhead ownceshipp 
This consisted chiefly of the Oiurcb and Cfowm lands sold to 
meet the needs of the Revolutionary govcmrneni, as the monastic 
lapils had been sold a cenrury before^ The purefaasen were for 
the mc^t part tnen of the adt'anced Republics party. But all 
these lands went hack to Church and King at the Restomtiao, so 
thar ni> "neW' arirtoctacy" was founded oat of them. And indeed 
the soldiers and merchants who held them for a decade on this 
insecure tenure had made little attempr 10 set up as countr}' 
gcmlcmcn in their new csEaies^ which they bad bought chiefly 
as commercial specuktiops. 

Otherwise the Amount of land that changed was re¬ 

markably small The Givalier squire bod the govemttient of the 
county taken out of his hands, and had to pay heavy fines for 
'maiigfmiqr/ Bur severe as these fines were, they were paid by 
culling of woods, borrowing, economy and various arcangements 
with kmily and friends^^ For the squires were rraidy to make 

* One of Chukft r* vulttiicit ioil nimt loyal mppowttn^ ili£ lut EjiJ t/Sduiii^ 
im|^^ (ovTitr of BloodHlwjy pjoperty thar went m ihc JtuBecIti by djc 
pf iui dauffatu Ksiihell vu iuwd fat ihr pAu be bod h tl^ Civil 

■ 1™ ir ctcfTn l 10 lx A imfh of aU bii» Umkd piopcnf. He puid tt, tctiE^ ro hU 
ffiontff euifci fbc Awidk. aod nxicf|;ccl« a sxtj cHTJ^kmiri Ai Kntnm' 

riofi. TOi m far fr™ iwinf out 1 dtM, or focciqg prcfcn^ to bmnJi 

b« SoA. bOit Sp?« ThediiU2ii„ Tii m Oap. IL 
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gTCAt sacfifio^ to tvoid pRmrig wrch their lands. K«cent detailed 
icisearch into ownership luxid-holding in several Midltnd co^odes 
Ln the Scvcnicenth Century, shof^-s how littk private knd tiiangcd 
bAnds uoder the CotrtmojiwcalijL Indeed^ small estates were 
more freely soM after the Restoration, &>iii economic causes 
which then became prevalent; but te is indeed possible that the 
Pailhuncnraiy fines may have pcnruntmly embarrassed some 
small estate and helped fo compel their sale in a latcir geoera- 
dom 

In any case it does not appear to be true thac^ as has sometimes 
been conjectured, the '^'Idgs’ of Charles IPs rdgn were ± 
tj'pe of landowner who had then in. the country during the 
Commonwealth period. The older scpiircaichy stirred much 
indignity and distress and was put to many mean sliifis, but ti was 
not uptomed. When in the aurumn of i6h the Cavalier diarist^ 
John Evelyn, made a sporting rout among hi& friends* counny 
houses in the MidUnds^ from the "plrasant shire of Nottingham^ 
full of genoT,' to Cambridge and AudJey End^ he noted many 
^noble seats* and says nodung of the min or absence of thdx 
proprietors, or of any changes of ownership. [Sec § 

The nobility were even more in eclipse than the sqiiirearehyp 
for hardly any of the House of Peers foIlpw*ed the fortunes of the 
Roundlscad parry in the rt^idde period. Under the rule of Saints 
and Soldiers, Lords ceased to c^nunt for much En England. 
Dorothy Osborne, ever sensibk and ever gay, remarked on the 
folly of her cousin in chqoring a wife because she wits an Eari^s 
daughter^ Vhich methought was the prettiest fiuicy and had ihe 
least sense in it^ considering that it made no addition to her 
persoo, and how litdc it is esteemed in this age^ if it be anything 
in a better/ The 'better age' of the Resroraiion brought back, 
sure enough, a respect for Baris and a more generaJ desire to 
marry their daughters. 

On the cither hand, many important results of the vicrory of 
the Parliamentary armies surviv^ the Restoration. One of these 
was the inemsed power of London and of the merchaiit com^ 
nmnity in high pofidcs. Another was the triumph of the English 
Qjiumon Law over its rivaJs* [Sec f 3r.] 

In Tudot to strengthen the Royal Prerogative and tocri 

the real needs of that age, there bad hcen a great mcfcase in the 
number and the power of indcperukiii Courts each adminlsrering 
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irs own Icgil &ptein with lirtfe otparcJ lo (he picxx^uro and prin¬ 
ciples oi (he Cottimoq Law* Btic die Pw:h«inerics that opposed 
J^mes and OiarJcs instructed by Ed ward Coke, the greatest of 
Etjgliih lawyers^ mikavoured to uphold die supremary of the 
Cotnitioft Law. md in 1641 were able to enforce it by iegisladonp 
the Star Cbambef^ the Ecclesiastical Court of High Oinurissian 
and the judsdictiun of the Coundb of Waie$ and of the North 
wen: thm abolished The AdmimJry Courr iiad already been 
compelled to accept the conirol of the Comoxiii Law in the 
develop mem of the important commerdai law of England. 

Thus the English judicial system escaped the fate of being 
broken into fragmems. The only dualism left was the inde¬ 
pendence of the Court of Chancery; Un evea that cca^ to be 
a weapon of Royal Prerogative, and became a TOrnpIemcntacy 
sy^tem of Judge-made law* Ingenjou^ty davetailcd into the 
principles enforced in the ordinary Courts. 

The victory' of the Common Law involved the abolition of 
tomirc in. England long before other countries* and paved the 
W’ay for a fairer treatment of political enemies of gtivcrtimicnt 
when brought to t rial. Above all* the victory of the Common 
ILaw over the Prerogative Courts pteserved the mediaeval con¬ 
ception of the supremacy .of law, as n thing that could not be 
brushed aside for the convenjeact of government, and could 
only be altered in full I^linncnt, not by the King alone. This 
great prirsdplc* that law- is above the executive, was indeed 
viokted during the revoIutionaTy period of the Cbminonweafth 
and Proteetorate* But it te'Cmerg^ at the Restoi^an* anrf was 
confinncd at the Revolurion cf 16^8* which was effected, agamst 
James IT precisely to establish the principtc that kw was abc^ve 
the King- That mediaeval idea of the supremacy of kw as sofiw- 
thing separate from and indcpcmlent of the will of the Bxccutivep 
disappeared in continental countdes. But in England it became 
the palkdium of our liberties and hsid a profound effect an 
English sodety and Eiahtts of thought. 

Under the Commonwealth and Protectofate* constitutional 
law wa^f trodden underfoot [n the caigcDdcs of RcvoliJiion, but 
even during thftt peciod tlic common law and lawyers were 
very strong* strong enough unfortunately to prevent ihc fulfil^ 
ment of a loud popular demand for law refornt, a crying social 
need which CromweU vainly cfuicavoured to supply^ The 
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hwym W€tc too many for him- Even he was not wholly a dic¬ 
tator: the soUien an one sidcp the km 7 ef 9 on the other, at once 
supponed him and held him in dicdc When at the Rcstoradon 
the array was disbanded, the lawyers were left victonous. 

It may well be Lmagiited that there was scant buildlog of 
Emnor-houfies Iwtwccn 1640 and 1660^ Biit the peaceful geneta- 
tioa that preceded the Civil Wat had been, on the whole^ a 
pxospcfoiis period for the great and Bma]4 who had con¬ 

tinued the wort of ihc Eluabethan age in filling the English 
counirydde with more and yet moie fovdy and coramodious 
dwellings. [Sec | 70. 71, 

G^rtain changes were taldog plflcc in the siructure of the houses 
newly built. The loftyj raftered hall^ the essential feature of the 
cannery house fiom Saxon, to Ehyabethan tiroes^ went out of 
fashioiL *DiiiiDg-rootn;s' and ^dramng-rooma' were now built 
of one storey's height, as the various purposes of the old ‘hall" 
were divided up inioing a number of different chambers of ordin¬ 
ary size. The courty^ard in the centre of the older type of manor- 
house, where so much of the life of the c$tabli 5 imient used to go 
on, also shr^k or disappeared in the plans of the Jacobean 
Enansion; the yard was placed no tongcr in the middle of the 
bouse but bddnd it [Sec | 84* 85.} 

Cornices and pilasters dccomijcd the exterior in. daisied style, 
tmidc, the staircase and its landings were broad, and the baluster 
daboraicly carved. On the walls, Jacobean pxndUng more and 
more di$pki:ed tapestry, hangings and wall paintiogs, for com- 
mun use» though rauch Gnc npestq' was stilJ niauiifaciiiied and 
highly vaJuedi Framed pictures and marble sculpture wetr be¬ 
coming common^ after the exampk set by the ajtJoving Chiirle;^ 1 
and his great $ubjct^ the EarJ of Arundel, Rubens^^ Van Dyck 
and the homcUcf Dutch pointer^ did much work for English 
patrons. [See § S6p 87 and Plate UL] 

The plaster-work of the ceilings was ckbotatdy dccorativen 
On the floorSp imhes were giving place to carpets and matiing;^ 
that meant fewer fleas and diminished the chance of the flea- 
Uirne Plague. Good carpets were now made in England, or 
imported Aom Turkey and from Persia. But in 1645 the Vertieys 
at daydon had "leather carpm for dininge and drawzrtge roonis,^ 
'greent wrought velvet furniture* and *stooles with nailes guilt': 

toj 
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mciet of iht coiKipacr nltl ssit on sfoob, timn hdng rcstincd for 
the elder or iTkore hnrtotmible. The trestle tiblc was giving pEstcc 
to soUd tables with onuTncntiil legs. M^tny magnifkcntly cirvod 
beds snd cupboards of the pedod stLU surviTe io their gmadcui 
of polished and tunc-bkekened oak. 

Otit-ofdoors, it was a great age fbr gardens in Englandp as 
indeed if has been crer since. B^jcon^ alter saying that *God 
Almighty first planted a garden^' declared that without one 
'building and pakee are but gtoss handiworks.* The pericxi of 
late Elizabeth and the early Stuarts saw the derelopmcnt of the 
flower garden as distinct from the garden of useful Tregctables (to 
which the potato fiioiu ,Amcrica had now liecti added). Thcn^ 
too* there was ihe wtll-loved oi?chard with its green walks^ and 
the "pleached bowef^ into which Beatrice stole 

Where hoocymekle ripened by the sun 
Forbids the sun to enter. 

Tbc flower-garden proper was arrangei in rectangles and squares* 
divided by broad set in fuU view of the house. Bon and 

lavender were trtmmcd into hedges and omamenta! shapes. 
[Sec 5 88, 89, go, 91.] 

Mwy irces^ plants and Bowers were mrtoduced into England 
at this period, among many others the crown imperial^ the tttlip^ 
the labumum, the nasturtium^ the evecL^dng* lovc^^inra-mist^ 
honesty, the tulip tree, the red maple. The love of gardening and 
of flowers that now became so ditaacristic of the English, was 
in part taught them by Huguenot refugees from the tow countries^ 
settled In Norwich and in Londori. The Huguenot weaver; of 
SpitaUklcb started the flm gardening sodedcs in EngLuid. In 
the ndgn cf Charles I, English bool^^ such as ParsiiijMt, praising 
and describing Bowers, taught and popularized the fashion of 
gardening. (Eleanor Rohde, Sts^ &/ fh Gmiw, 1911-) 

Besides the flowers of this penod that are stfll with us, our 
ancestors had thm a passion for herbs* which has not survived 
to the same extent. Herfo were much used for medidnal and for 
culinary purposes. Mazes and diah were laid out hy plantadoni 
of hefb« and Bowers. These verses of Andrew Marvell* the tesset 
of CfomwcU's two poet secretaries, tell of a sitk of life that was 
^qt ikstrq)%d by the wai^ of Hoondhead and Giyaficii 
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THE HOUSEflOLO 


Hcic ai tile lbiLfi£i±ii''t ilkilbg 
Or « KHM fniji-itee** fnerasf tootj 
Cijdn^ tlic body'ft ^est astde^ 

My foul into the bought does glide; 

THot* liice a bitd^ it tits aiid sings^ 

Then wbcu Kfad combs iti silver 
Aoct. till prepared for longer flighr. 

Waves td its plumes the vsiiDus light. 

How weD the skilfuJ gardmer drew 
Of flowers, tod herbs, this did new; 

Where, from above* the milder luri 
Does through a Ingradt iodise rtuip 
And, m ii works* the iadiwdoiu bee 
Computes in time as weh as wcl 
How could such rweer aod wbcilesoiuc bom) 

Be reckoned but with herbs and flowcrsl 

The ideal life of the {period tbac ertded In nidi tr^c 

pcklMca! divUion, has been recorded ^ce for all m the Affwotr/ 
of /Af ytrjfntjt Famfy. Their household a± Qaydoo, Bucks*, tepre- 
sfimted all that was best ifl the Puritan and GsvalJcr way of life, 
piRctised in unisoti by Sir Edtsmod Vcmey and by hii son Rjilph, 
till the obstinacy of the King and the violence of bis enemies, 
forced even dio« two meo of moderation to take oppwite sides 
in dvij without less love for one ojiotbcr and without any 
weakening of their inter esr to rnaimain the family house 

and estate intact in evil times. 

The picture we get of the Vemeys ai Qflydon in the rdga of 
Charles 1 shows the English oountty house as a centre not only 
of estate management but of domestk industry, in which the 
members of the bmily, as well as ihcit army of setvants and 
dependants of both sexes^ have essential parts to pky* 

*A gftti house pcovkioned ksdf with ikde bdp,' wtUes the historian 
of the Vemeys. 

The tflhabitJints brewed and baked, they ebutned and gremnd tbeh 
meal, they bred up, fed and slew t hei r beeves and sheep, and brought 
up tbeir pigeoos and poultzy at their own doaia^ Tbeir horses were 
ahod It hoEDc, their planks were sawn* tbeir rough irunwofk was 
forged and mendedL Aceordingly ibc mill-boo^ the dflughtcr-house, 
the blacksmith^a, caipcmer^s painter's abops, the uialttng and 
brtwbouse, the woodyard fulJ of large and small timber* the sawpit, 
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£-N*GLI£H HISTOIT 

rhc am-liou¥€s futt iif lU iorts tsf odcb And ends uf ima aoJ 

voLHJwf^rk mnd logjs cur for batntn^—the fjdm^ tiDuse, die liiunJrj^ 
the duty whh x lar^'c diiun mnied by % hors^ lie sulk and ttyes for 
all niAimcr of caalc ^ad pi^» the apple imd root chambe^t shots' how 
complete v« ihe idea of eelf^sappiy/ 

The dovccats atuj ihc stew-ponds full of (kh» and the decoy for 
xmer foul were not Jss ItnporiinL And game faroughr down 
by the hawk or the ^iong gun^ was the more wlucd in winter 
beansc otherwise the only mctir was tliat which had been saJred 
at ihe aummn skiighteting. Skin discsises were a frequent fesult 
of the salt dkt^ at Qay don and ks all other households high or lo w. 
For winzer vegetables w'cre scarce; potatoes *r\i\ were only 
begtzmmg to come into use, 

*Tbe work w|ih the needle and the wheel was i very necessary p^irr 
of a lady’s cducatinn, and as EOtne of the pouret rckdons of ths^ family 
rtsicied in great houses as ^'bdy hclpt” {the equivalents of the pagcA of 
the other sex) they were useful and wdeorne in carrying our these 
important household Isboucs, There are letters ffam five or six of 
these ladies, cotmteted with the Vcrncys^ well bc^rOp well hrnk and as 
well educated as their neighbouis^ who seem 10 have been orated with 
great cOQsidctaiion,* 

- Among the employments of the ternaic pare af the household 
at Claydon were spinning at wool and flajc, fine md coarse needle- 
woricp emhroidcry, fine cookings criring, pteserriogj disTillety^ 
preparing medicines fiom herbs at the prescription of the dociot 
or by family t[adiric>n^ and last but not least the making of fruit 
syrups and home-made win^ from currant, cowslip and cider, 
which played a great part in life before tea and cofiee began to 
come in at the Rgstoni fion - 

Tcn of Larly Vemey's chUdren grew up. This targe and aflec- 
tionatc family, to which no hand was idle, found dme fot long 
correspondence with absent mcrnlicfs. In the Veiuey archives 
four hundred lerters surviTc from a single year. Frequent 
joiicntys were taken by Sir Edmund and his childon the 
Kingk Of the Parliament's buakicss, oc oa family and pcrsfUnaJ 
ai&ixs* They were made on homback at a good pace along the 
Soft roudsn In 1615 Sir Edmund rode r6o miW }n four cLiye with 
the King from Berwick to Tondort Mach slower was the 
walking pace of the family *coch-^ sort of cart wilhom springs^ 
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THZ FAI«lLt COACH. STAGE COACH 


with Jcsuhcin ciutains agaim* the w«dicif^ which mast iin- 
liixuriou^ l^miy wnw used mdf by iufim pcr&oos or delkaec 
women who COLild iiin dd [SccS9», to4, loj*] 

Public cofivcyaxites were becoming common m the period of 
the Commonwealth, hoc wcj:e still expensive md stow. In ifijS 



A hackney cemh 

‘stage coaches^ set out from the George lnji» AUlersgate, I^ndoa, 
CO various ddes on the following terras s 

To Sailsbury in two days for lo shilUngs. 

To Exctcf in four days for 40 shiilidgs. 

To PJymoutli for 50 shilirngs. 

and to Durimni for j j shillings (no time of aorivtil guaraiiteed) 
and every Fiida.y ro Wiikefield in fotir dayi for 40 shillinjgs« 

The breeding and purchase of horses of every kind aud for 
every puq^osc was an e^entm! pan of the Vemeys* of tife at 
Clay don. In that part of England horses were gradually repladng 
ny^ Tt in cart and plough- Sit Edmund Vcmcy*s cajt'liofses wxre 
sent periodically to an estate he bad in the fens to "gaihet flesh at 
an easy diargc/ 

When we compare the life and letters of the Vemeys In the 
feign of Charles 1 to the life and letters nf the Pastons under 
Henry Wl, we are aware of ihe gcneml resemblance, but we axe 
aware also of higher moral Instincts and tmdidonSj of gteater 
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SOCIAL 

Idodlincis snd less hud outlook dO iamily^ tekde^h^ tfkd on 
dmy tt> TKighbours. Long genenuioos oF peace uid older in the 
countzysidct and possibly otbcf changes as well, had made Efe 
more gende and more pat Sir Tobie Matthew, a courder of 
Charles I who knew sevcial fbfdgn lands almost as wcU as he 
knew his own^ and being a Roman Catholk concert was able 
to take an outside and cridcil view erf* his eountrymen, writes in 
theliiclace to his Letters that the ^iglbh had a monopoly of 
certain thing called Good Nature,* and that ^England is the only 
Indjcs^whcrc diis bottoml^ mine of pure gold is lo be found. * 
'No man k more remote than an Englishtijan Itom the dogged- 
ncss of loog-Iastiiig aiad indeHblc revenge.' These good cjualkies 
were put to an ctamog rest when dvil wat came to every mafias 
gate, a war more ubjr|iiit&us in its scope and area than the Wars 
of the Roses, hut fought from less sd^ and rnarerial motives^ 


fioDKt raa FtnmtHa RflAwn 

Mmir/^ ^ hi lib lJkifei% OiilsOM V 

Mcv. Hamhh:mon\ Mmrt if CnM IJ|3«c», 

Hut. Ctag. dupw iji Jkqxi, J^svid' Fm^mf mi dln^ At 

Fmttm Fmhawt Go6hej Tit Sttmu (Dxfbti] Hltf. Engjlp 

clHp. iL 
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Cbaptir FffW 

RESTORATION ENGUVND 

Chsrltj H, Jamj Ih uSSf-ifiSI. 

(TAp Krtiffik/WJfj IFiMm IZT^ t6i^r7oz. 

P OLinOVlXY, tbc Restoration of 1660 restored King, 
Parliajncfn find Law in place of the 'forced power* of mili- 
wj diemtonhip. Eccksimstically ii restored the Bishops and 
Player Book and the Anglican attirude to religioTi^ ia place of 
PudtAnisnL But socially—and iis sociii] aspect concems us most 
in this work—tbc Restoradon resioccd the nobles and the gentry 
to their hereditaiy place as the acluiowlcdgcd leaders of local and 
national life The Englishman's prorerEjIat *Jovc of a lord/ hU 
fcspectful and admiring {oterest in " the squire and his rektiotWp’ 
again had full pLty« Indeed.^ as events were to proven the soda] 
impociance of the peer and the squire, of the gentleman and his 
lady, was much more complcfely ^restored' than the powtr of the 
King. The Englishman was, ai bottoni, sorncthtng of a snob but 
very little of a coumer. 

Under the CommonweaSth, with its dcmociatic ideals and 
its military rtaJidcs^ the majority of the herediiary *uppcr class,* 
being Cavaliers^ had suffered an edipre wjthout paiailel in our 
soda] history^ They had not been d^troyed as a class, but had 
been pur toco cold stoiage. They had no* Jwt thdr lands or 
more than a cenaio proportion of thdr wealth by fines. But their 
place in national and Iocs! govcminciir and in social importsmee 
had (ot awhile been usurped by successful soldiers, or by puli' 
ticians who couhJ adapt tbemseli^cs to the rapid changes of a 
levolutiocmy era. Some of diese, Algemou Sidney and Ashley 
CfMper, had been mm of good fiunily; others, tike Gotonek 
Pride and Bircb« had been such 'plain msscKoared captains* as 
Ciomwcll loved, whom be had raised up with him to rule the 
laud. At the ResEotaiiofl many of the Roundhead leaders dis¬ 
appeared Into obscurity or edk; but otbets, like Monk, Ashley 
Cooper, Cotoael Birch and Andrew Marrellf retained their status 
m die Fiatiiimeiuary or Govexnmtncal rmnks^ Once the Regicides 
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had been cii&po&ed of, thcjcr: ima no pnoscriptian of fomicr Roiind- 
bcauls^ ciiirpt onlj of Such as obstiMicIf ^ontiRUed to aucnd 
*cofi7C£itides/ as the places of Ptimao worship were now called* 

Tfaronghour rhe leign cf Charles 11 ^ rehgtQus noficonforTObts 
sufTcred severe dtough inrcimktenr pcxsccution^ under (he law's 
i4f the 'Qareiidoji Code^* The victims were rndribe^s of the 
middle and lower class«j dueflj' residing in the towns. Many 
of them were wealthy fmrclmnts^ more were in Jiwmous artisans; 
and statesmen were soon complaining that religious petseojuori 
intertered seriously with trade. Very few of those who sufitred 
belonged to the landowning gciiny: among the squires^ the 
Roundhead spirit suffered change into the Whig, which revised 
to hamper its xiforldly ambitions by too scrupulous an adherence 
to the pTOscrihed Puritan religion, A common Whig type was 
that of the sceprical Shaftesbury or the blasphemous Whaiton^ 
Although these attitudes were no less Brshionable among Cavalier 
eomtiets and Tory leaders of Parliament, There were, however, 
ploaty of Whigs who were good Christians, though ncrvci High 
Churchmen; die RmscUs and Dther Whig fiamilies attended 
the Anglican worship with ilnccre piety* while they ci^aged 
silenced Puritan ckrgymen as private chaplains and tutors for 
thdr children- The disrincrion bem^cen the two Protestant 
religions was by no means absolute for al} men. 

After the Restoration, the mettibcis of die landowning class 
who attended conventicles and suffered persecution as Non con- 
focmisrs were a mere handful. Anglicanism became dtstinctivcly 
the upper-class teligioflv tar more completely than it had been in 
the dap of Elmbeth or of Laud* There were indeed still a 
certain number of Roman Catholic country genikmen, e^pedally 
in Lancashire and NgrthirniberLmd; they were shut out &om 
all pirticipaLion in local and narturiat gos^emment by taws which 
the King was occasionally able to break lor thetr beneftt. Other¬ 
wise the upper cLass, the gentlemen of England, were socially 
united by ccunmon confocmity to the Anglican worship. Hence¬ 
forth the services of the parish Church were under tbc special 
patronage of the Ladies and gentlemen in the family pew; ilie 
grcai h^y of the congtegation wete thdr dcpcsidantSp. ihe 
fatmers and laboutim nf ibe S’^iUage* Addi$on^s Sir Roger de 
Coverley in church affords a pleasant example of the ^ociai fide 
of rural worship as it r-emained for many generations to come: 



To the Reader. 

TTtJSFigure, tint thou Here forS’pufi 
ll was forgende $hakefp>£amajt; 

Whmctn the Gnucr had a ftnfc 
withNanirCt rudut-doo thelifr: 

OfCould h« but Kauedrawne* htewit 
As vv«U w brailef uhfhatb hie 

His£u:e ^ the Print wuubl then furpaHe 
All.that was euer writ in braife. 

Bui.fn)cche cannoCtRcadcr. tooke 
Noe on Kis Pidhtre, bu t hiiBouke 

n.u 

WOlkm Shalrespcare—ibe^^i^nivti^ for the “Fir^t FdiD*' (i^f) 
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The Banltstdc showiDg ihc theatetjt iu 1647 {Sie vafet) 
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Stf Rjclurd Grenville: 





§66 The last fight of the 
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^67 St (fS WindnulJs 
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and iht burden of an ... ii the reprerentativc Puritan 
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War of ideas iti Omteh and JitaJc" 
(/w txplMaihx m anwir) 


PaLJTICS AND C7.A5I 

Sly fncod Sir Roger, being 4 gnod Oiutek-imd, has beamifint tbc 
msidt of hii Church wiib fcvmd rexi? of bu own dioosiug* He hu 
likewise given a bandsonic pulpit clorh and railed, in The comniiiiiion 
lablc K hia own capcn»e. He cficn rold rue ebac iU his corttic^ la 
bb eaiaie he fbuiid the Panfthionrts: very icEegulac; and in qjder 
□mkc shem Icnccf and pin in the rcipon^es, he gave every one of rhem 
«lusockaiidA Coiiminn Pctprrbook; wad ar the sanie tjjM 
an itificrant dfiging-niaAtcFt who goe$ about the cciintiy fm that 
purpose, to insttiicf them rightly in the runes of the Psalms. As Sit 
Roger h lamilordi to the wJiole congregiiinni he keeps ihmi in very 
good order, and tuiTecs no body ro sleep m k beides himself^ bar if 
by chanre be has been surprised into a ^ort nap at sermon, upon le- 
coverkig out of iL he itanda up arui looks about him, and if he sect 
anybody d$e nodding, citber wakes than himself or sends bis servanzs 

Kj fbem. 

The dissentuig txjngregatioiM, on the other liand, alikn in 
dmes of persecution and toleration, wot made up of mca who 
prided themselves on tfaek independence, and wlio liked to feel 
ihai the chapel and ils nunmer belonged to themsd^xs, Sodally 
fit lea^t they were 'fii t=^r: m Zion/ safe from the inqumtcmal eye 
of the squire and his lady, Utml the Weskyan movement, dis- 
seming congregadons and meetings were nlmcst confined to 
cities, market Towns and industrial districTs, chough many villages 
had isoJfitcd famili es of Quakers and Baptists^ Some of the Db- 
senters w'ere poor nrtisarLS like John Buny;?n; others, espcciallj 
in Ltmdon and Bristol, were wealthy merebants who could have 
boughc up the squires who peiscentcd cheiri^ And often such 
tnetebants did in G*cf buy one needy gcnslemeo, after accumu¬ 
lating motrgages on thdr land In the neat g^^nmarion the db- 
stnting metchanris sen would he a squire and a duiichman. Yet 
another generation, ami the ladles of the lamily would be talking 
with contempr of all who aciended meeting4) ouses or engaged in 
trade t 

Thus the Social charactet of English religions divisions W"afi 
Stereotyped ar the Ecsiotarion and cominutid with Uttlc change 
M tnii the Victarian era. 

Though ihe upper class was now sufetamiaUy one in the fonn 
of its Tciigiouf observance, it was divided politicaUy into ^lugs 
and Tories^ The Tories, w'ho were (ar the most numerous,, 
fought to extirpate idigious Dissent and to make the Anglicaa 
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SQCUih HlfiTOHr 

Qituch coe^enshrc with die tud^. But the Whi^ Peers Afid 
gcatiyi an a.ble iind wealthy fmaority^ ^idvocAt&d the new d*- 
of Tokmioti, at lleast foe all ProeosLaocs. They detailed 
their polidcai power from alliincc with the Puritans nt the in- 
diistri^ anti comcoerckl regions, who were able to coAUol the 
mumcipal and Parlimnoitary decdaiis in many boroughs* The 
Tories^ like the Cavahcfa before them^ were the secuao of the 
society that stood most whole-hcaitedly in the old ways of tural 
England. The Whigs* like their Roundhead fathers, usually 
those mmthecs of the landowning das^ who were in close touch 
with ocjmineridflt men and commeicial Lnreiests^ And therefore 
Whig rather than Toty polid« stood to gain in the long nm by 
the condntious process of economic change^ as it moved with 
giadually accclcming momentum towards an igriculfuial and 
Industrial jrvolnuoa whkh would leave only too iuik of the 
ancient way^. 

The Restoration world bad tnmed back from that pre-oecn- 
parion with matters ecclesiastical which bad characterise Crom- 
wcliian Hnglandp The popular reaction that overthrew the 
Pndtans had been less religions than secular. Huiiibr^i is not a 
work of Anglican piety- Indeed, tbe principal reason why the 
English wimicssod the return of the old Qinreh cstablisl^eut 
with relief, was because it made less constant and obmisjve 
demands for profrsslons of tcHgioiis real upon the common 
occasions of life. The Puritans had made maa 'tat religion with 
tbeir bread/ till the taste of it sickened them. 

For a generation after ififio the Puritans were often bitterly 
pereccuted, but more for political and social tcasons than from 
genuinely religious motives. Tlie object of the ^Oarmdon Ccxle* 
was to prevent the revival of the Roundhead pn4T\\ and to avenge 
the wrongs sudered by Anglicans, and Otvalkrs. But the spirit of 
the persecution was not eedcsiasdeal; It was not a heresy huntt 
The haid^drinking fos-bunters of the maDor-houre bared die 
Presbyterians of the ndgbbourij^ Torni not because they held 
tfe docmrie^ of Galvin, bur bccatisc they talked through theit 
noses, quoted sciipmre instead of swearing hc^nesr oaths, and 
voted Whig instead of Tory. 

In 1677 the Writ Dt was abolished, and all 

'ptmishmeat by death in purstnuicc of any Ecclcslasrkal CerLsures^ 
was abolished by law; but in fret no heretic bad been put to 
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dath in Enphnd siocc the Uniiiimm who hod been burnt in the 
lifecuic of Sbakespcftte. Puaianism in the day of its power had 
nnt made for orthodoxy; Oomwdl's England had Abounded 
in stiange doctencs. atxd Attenuamd cieedsi and had left to the 
c«tofed King* an islard of ‘a bundred religions/ Where re¬ 
ligions are imny and various, itreljgion Js less likely to be perse- 
cHted. But in Presbyudan Scotiand, where sects liad little hold 
where the spirit of orthodoxy ia docrti&e was popiihc with 
the masses, i lad of eighteen was hanged for denying the authority 
of the Scriptures as late as the year 1697; whereas in 
wy tiine after the Qvi] War, a reputation for 'atheism.’ though ti 
might be socially disadvantageous, no looger endangered a man ^s 
life ox fteedom. By the end of the Cenniiyv Unitarian doctrines, 
for which men were burnt a hundred yea« before, were not 
uccommon among English Presbyterian congregarions of the 
highest boutgeois respcetabiJjty. while many of the 
smtesmen, not to mention King Charles hiTru^if in his tncrrieT 
moodA, were sceptics in the sense of befog scafTcfs, 

It wns of graver import that ctpcrimcntal sdenre was spreading 
fiisi in EnglanrL Under the Commonw'calth there had l>een a 
group of remarkable sdentists resident at the UniTcrsidcs aod ia 
Xnodon, whose work came into the limelight of md 

favour at the Court of the Restoradon. The Royal Sodeiy was 
founded under the patronage of King Charles and of hia cousin 
Prince Rupert, himself a cenriactor of chemical experiments. 

The uses to which sdcnce might be mnied, in agriciilmre. 
industry, navi^tion, medidne and engunxring, appealed to the 
practieal English nund. Another hundred years were to pass 
before the Industrial Revolution gathered foil force, largely os 
4 result of the application of sdcnce to manu&cture, but already 
in the teign of Charles 11 mmy subjects of doily importance acre 
being studied in a sdcntific spirit, and this new spirit already had 
a great indticncc on educated thought in England. Robert Boyle, 
Isaac Newton and the early meoahets of the Royal Society were 
religious men, who repudiated the sceptical doctrince of Hobbes. 
But they fam i l i a rive d the minds of didh countrymen with the 
idea of kw in the Univcrac and is-itb sdentiftc methods of incjuiiy 
to discover truth. It was believed that these methods would 
never lead to any conclusion inconsistent with Biblical history and 
miiBculoua religion; Newton lived and died in that fiiirh ©m 
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his b’sF of untvenjt gf^vtc&don wd hU caJoijus aopplfcd methods 
of tppioscbing tfuth thit Uid cto tclaticm to dicoJogy. The 
sprcfid of scicjitdic Inquiry aJfcctcd the chaT^rtcr of tcligioa^ be¬ 
lief^ titotigh oot ts yet its coorem. The 3ge of r^cttudioamck piety 
thic followed tlie Revoludon of uts being ptepited by 
thc:$^ injxJkcmal movements of tfac Rcstonidon, [See § 96^ 97^] 

Eifly in the reign of Outks II. the first 'Hmory of the Royid 
Sockty/ ttii character and aims, was written hy Sprat, some years 
Utcf Bbiiiip of RochcaceTp a man highly charactemtk of the oew 
age both in the ver^atiiLty of his mind And the politic fiadbitiry 
of his opinions^ This Hi^ Church divine commends the ^knitted 
and inquisitive age' in which he lives, praises the practida] objects 
of the Fellows of the Royal Society, ' to incieasc the powera of all 
mankind and to &ce them from the bondage of erroi*/ and clainti 
for these new philosophers the widest range Ckf inquiry—'these 
two subjects. God and the Soul, being only forbo me: in Jtll the 
rest, they wandm at theif pleasure/ God was tn be p™$cd by 
studying the plan of His crearion, but no fiirihcr actempt was to 
be made to fit the findings of scicnee into the scheme of theology, 
as the schoolmen of old bad stiiven so long and so painfully 
to do* ^God and the Soul" were taken lor gtauted—^and left 
aside. It was an orthoclox po^idoti no doubt, but not es^nmUy 
fcligiouSr God was no longer all iii alL In a world govxtuted by 
such Jtudie;^* superatition would be eaposisd, and poetry would 
yield pride of place to prosej would even religion be quite the 
same again ^ 

Sprat was one of the cEcellent writers who formed the Eucid 
prose of the Restotadoo era, but he was not an original thinker, 
and his book on the Royal Society (ififiy) la on that account all 
themorc symptomatic of the mind ofthenew age. LikcLockeaud 
Newton i few years later, the Bishop corte^des to ^the andenc 
miracles' of Bible times a passport a«s privileged phctiomena^ 
imufiia] interferences of God with His creadote But modem 
miracle were tio lotiget to be expected in the Prptcstmr, Anglican 
climate. The course of things,' Sprat deebtes, "goes quktly 
along, in m own true channel of natural causes and effects.' 
It h no longer even ShokespeareV wodd: "King Oberon and hb 
invrisibtc army of fiimcs" are 'false dumcercs" to this philosopher 
Bishop. When the Ertglishmien of the Rjcvoliuiaa epoch Uughed 
at 'Popish miracles/ it was not only because they wetu Popbh bur 
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because ^'ttc mtacJcA, Sprat cveai wAcrti hif too oreduJoufi 
ecunttymefi ‘n/jt to be in iis£i|rcibig the causci of pkgues, or 
(iitA oi inundadDfis^ rn the judgmenrit of God for sin, Fioillf^ 
‘thr new pliilo^ophjr" of the physial i^deoccs is to be the moth^ 
of iiivciitKms uscfiil to trmn, endchuig and comlbiling bis life# 
*Wliilc the cJd philosophy could only bestow on ns some barren 
terms and norioos^ the new shall impart to ns the uses of all die 
crcattxt^ and shall enrich us with ait the benefice of fruitfulness 
and plenty/ 

While the epbeopd blessing was thus cnthnslastiadif grveit 
to the questioning spirit of scietice* it h not snrprisiog that in the 
liter years of the Century, the reaction of cducan^ minds to 
charges of witchetaft was very dil&reot &om what it had been a 
shofi time betbre# Evidence of these *odd stories' was now 
critically and sometimes contemptuously ciattunod by mugis- 
traies^ Popular supcistitiori on this subject was almost as gross as 
ei'cCj but the gentry were now predisposed to be sceptkii. The 
accused witches had tv:o advantages; England was a coumry 
where the common. Law did not permit the use of icmure to 
eitrict confessiofir and the judges had almost as much control 
as the juries over the course and outcome of trials. More gener¬ 
ally speaking, it whs lucky for the -witches ihar England was stiil 
adstocratically governed- In many rural parts the populace, if 
it htad not been restrained by the gentry» would have continued 
to dcovrn or bum wioches dow*n to the Nifictccnih Cenmry. 
But in i7j 6, gtcatly to the indignadon of many rimplc folk, 
Pariknicnt repcakd the already obsolete Uw that condemned a 
witch ro dk* 

We can trace this gradual dmnge of opinion, aflccring in the 
first instance the educated classes^ in Sir John fttnsby*5 accoimr 
of a wicdi trial that be attended at; the York Asskes in idSy: 

A poor old votmn lud the hard fii^ lo be cundanned £bf a witeh 
iAci atJT apt lutiiWt /Jtfljf /ktit thought the evi¬ 
dence strong agaidat her, the boy tha! said he wit bewitched fHLtng 
into lits before the bench when he see ber. But in ill tfuj it waj 
observed that the hoy had no distoctioti* no fdaming at mouth, nor 
did tiu fits leave him gradually, but all of a euddm; fit 

ff rwjtrmw ier^ 

However, It IS JUK lo relate this odd nQty. One of my soldjers, 
being upon the guard at d«'eo o^cloek ai ntgin at Qifiord Tower Gate 
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ihe the witdi Arr^gnctl^ J^drtng m girat udilsc it ths: OutlE;, 

cunt to the porch, and hdng ihcrt set i scmll of pa|>cr creep £icttj 
under the door^ whiizlit Ai if ^ luened &r«$ iolo the 

ibape of ^ mockcv^ then a luikty eoek, ^hEch moved to and fro bjr 
him. Where upon he wtni to the gaol and cdled the tuider-gaoletp 
who came end see the scroll dance up and down md creep midex the 
dooFp where there w« scacce the room of the thickness of half a crowtu 
Tirx / &sdffvm /iv i?/i 

It will be observed that Sir John Reresby acuJ the Judge, the 
mmi of edticatkia^ were marc spepiiptl rhan the Jury^ the soldkr 
and the dimkeyp 

For their patrortage of sdence, Qiartes H and his courtief^ 
deserve all praise. Tbdr patromgc of ihe theatre^ smigglitig to 
revive after its stippressioia by the fbatish bigotry of the Puritans* 
was also a wcll^mcd semcc to the muion^ bm the m annrf of it 
was kss deserving of unqualified culngy, 

Tlie revived thoatrea differed in several uopomne respects 
from those in wliidi Shakespeare had first been played. The 
whole pkyhoiue now roofed in, and the stage artificmlly 
lighted with candles: there wrcrc ^footlights,* a drop cunarn and 
painted sccJiary, Moreover* the w^otnen^s pans w*etc no longcip 
as before the Civil War, mken by wclUtrained boys^ but by women 
actresses. ^Cen came to see the actress as murk as the piay^ Nell 
Gwynne^s personal vigour and charm counted far imre perhaps 
than her professional skill. Ic to a large extent a i^w dicatre 
and a new dramwic art, wdth new possiMlides, and new dangers. 
For tmiiy years there was one theatre opsi tn I.aiidoii| the 
Theatre Royal, ac Drury Lane* and soinrrimcs one or two more. 
But there were no fixed thcaitcs in the pEo^doces and the touring 
companies were few And bad Acting was not; as music then was 
in the age of Purcell, a naciomJ pastime and an art widely prac¬ 
tised at home by many smalt groups of coanoisseuft^. The drama 
was localired in London, and even there it appealed ntit to the 
cid^His but to the Court and the fashionables of the Towiir It 
vras for their vitiated tatte that the drama of the early years of the 
Restorarion catered. [See I jj, 

At that time a hard-bcaitcd and tyniatl frivolity prevulUd in 
Whitehall and WcscminstcT much more than In England as a 
whole* The men who haunicd Charles Il^s CoLut, the first leaders 
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of die Whig and Tory partLs in tlic of the Popish Plot and 
iltt EKiJii^ioo Biil^ laughed 2t $11 forms of Tirtue 15 hypoaifiy* 
flod believed char every man had his peke* 

WhaT makes all doccctaes plain wid dear? 

Ahokf tuv h/m^J 

And that whidi proved tnie before 

PiOm &l$e again? arm 

{Hm^'hrsf.y 

So they though^ being thcniselves for sale. Yet two thousand 
Puritan Ministers had just given up their livings and gooc out to 
endure persecution fbr consdcfice" sake {1661)^ following the 
Gomple of their cnemres the Anglican clergy^ who had ju^red 
like things for twenty years past rather than desert the Qmrch 
in her extRrmiy. The Puntsm and Angiicm clergy who refused 
to save chetr hve [{hoods by recantation were nearly ten times as 
numerous as die Cathohe and Pro^tant: dagy who had similarly 
stCNod out during the frequent Tudor changes of rdigion, Coc- 
&dcnce meant enr^re, not le&s^ than of old. England was sound 
enough. But her doutticfs and polidciacts were ratten^ For the 
King himself and the younger gcftemtion of the aristocracy had 
been demordtzed by the break-tip of their educaciou and foinily 
Ufe^ by exile and conSscadon leading to the mean shifts of sudden 
poverty, by tbe cndursmoc of tnjusdcc done to them m the name 
of ccligion* by the constant spectacle of oaths and covenants hghtly 
taken and lightly htokea, and alt the base tindctsidc of tevolu- 
don and mLmier-rcvokiitrjn of which they had been the victimij- 
For these reasnnji a hard disbelief in virtue of any kind wm 
chajaczeiistic of the restored leaders of polidci and fashion, and 
was leHected in the early Restoration drama which depended on 
their patronage. One of the most ^cce^ful pieces was Wycher¬ 
ley’s Cffjsw/^ \P 7 jk the hero, by pretending to Ene a eunudv 
seoiits admission to privadcs which tnabte him to seduce 
women; one is estpcctcd to admire hia character and proceedings: 
In no oiicr age, before or after, would such a pfot-modve have 
appealed to any Englbh autlicncc. 

I lowever^ the theatre had been rcstatedi and much of its work 
was goocL It revived plays by Shakespeare and Ben Jouson. tr 
was adorned by the poetic genius of Dryden^s dramsfi and the 
musical genius of Purcell's incidenta] tunes and operatic pieces^ 
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.\iiil in the fbllowing gtncrarioii Wycbctky's bnitiJilks wrat 
out of &shion. Tliey weic succeeded by the new HngUih 
comedy of Cnngtcv-e and Farquhar. Those gnat wntets axe 
usually lumped u-iih Wychctley as ‘^Rcstominn Drunaiists,' but 
in &ct it would be mote chionologlcally cotrect to call Congiere 
and piaiqubu 'Revolution Dxamamts/ ibt they wtotc in ihc 
teigns of WiUiain and Anne. 

So the Wychccley period of the Eu^ish stage did not last tong^ 
but it had done petmaneiu bacm. because it bad confirmed many 
pious and decent-niindcd Emilies, High Chufch a$ well as Low, 
in a hostile attitadc to the dmma, which had in Sb 3 l£cspeirc*^$ rime 
been peoilm to rigid Puritans. Till late in the Ninetceoih 
Century, not a few well-btougbt>up young people wen never 
allowed to visit the iheairc. And if such stiingttiqf was the ex- 
ception lathcr than the rule, it is as least true to say that the serious 
part of the nation would never take the theatre seriously. This 
misfortune was not a little doc to Puritan bigotry and to its our^ 
come in the licenriausness of the eady RestocarioD drama. These 
unhappy conditions were peculiar to England: the age of 
Wj-chcrlcy over here was ibe age of MoUtre, CotndUc and 
Racine in Fmnoe. There the dnuna, comic as weli as tra^, was 
decent and was serious, and the French have ever since taken their 
dtaim seriously, as the Elhabcthao English took theirs, jicgatding 
it as m civiitzJng influence and a criticiim of life. 

The age which produced Newton^s PriinipJa, Mllton^s PanuSrr 
Last, Dryden's Absalum atui Purcell's Music and 

Wren's Churches, and all the varied tnteeests and ctuiosiries of 
the daily life tecoeded by Evelyn and Pepys, such an age was one 
of the greatest for English genius and civtliaatioo. It could not 
have been what it was without the ptinting press, yet it is 
remarkable what i small amount of printing serv^ its turn. 

In the first place there was a rigid censoiship. No book, 
pamphlet or news-sheet could be teg^y printed without licence 
obtained ftom the autboritJes. Enemies of the existing establisb- 
fsent la Church or State, could Only print their views Id secret 
presses, operated in London garrets by desperate men. w*bo were 
spied upon by informers to the pay of Roger Lcsttange, and 
savagely- punished if caugbL 

But the censorship that thus stifled debate no loogcf derived 
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it3 ^ancilon from the Royal Pftrogativc* 35 of old* but from aa 
Act c>t Ftrimmcm. The iirst Liceanmg Act, passed "us 16^3 by the 
Ci\^c£ PatLbinent, aimed me pxwmcmg the puhiicatiDa of 
scdidcrtij anjci hercticaJ irorlcs—tneaning in the first hisumce 
Roundhead and Puritan writbga. The Act was petiodicaLlIy 
f&Qcirwed, except during the period of the Wliig {-louses of Com¬ 
mons and the years without m Pmrlbmcnt that folJowtd (t 6 y^ 
i6»s). ReriTed by the PmcIuimeiTt of Jmm« H, the Uetmmg Aa 
fiirnhy allowed to expire in the more IJbend age ushered in 
by the RevTolution, After 1696 an Engihlicitan waa permitted to 
print and publish whatever he chose, without consutring any 
Authority in Qmrch or Stale; only be could be called to account 
for it on m charge of libel or sedirion before a jury of hia country- 
tmn. Thus Milion^s dream of ^Uberty of imLicetised printing" was 
tealked tn England, m generarion after his death. 

Under the restrictions of the Ccn^oiiliip while it still erbledi 
men of !cttci:s and science had been abk to mrike a fecer use of 
the press than poHriemns. The ecdcsiastical Iknisci^J white 
reftising their sanction to the spedfie desetrines of Dissent, were 
not so obscuranrist ss to pic vent the pubficatiim of Paradijf La ft 
or Pi/gnm*s Newton^s FriittipiA bears the mpHisdftir of 

Samne! Pepp as President of the Royri Sodety in 16S6. 

Yet the aggregate of iKtoks and pamphlets published was not 
Urge. By the pmvi&ioiis of the licensing Act the number of 
nuaster^rioKiTs in the Kingdom was reduced to twenty and the 
number of presses they might ead> use was rigidly limitcfL 
Except for the two University Ptesscs^ all the master-printers con¬ 
gregated in London, to the d*Erimcnt of intellectual life in the 
country at large. In the foUowinjg century, when the Licensing 
Act was no moie, printing became widely diflused^ to the great 
b^eftt of the titerary and sdentiric life of the Provinces, But to 
Stuart times, LondDo and the two Umversiries nvonopoliaed 
printing and puhlUhing. When William of Orange occupied 
Exeter on hia fmiKms mardi from Torbay, the Capital of the West 
was unable to ftimi^h a alngk printer or rnachine to strike oS 
copies of hi$ maoifesEo, 

< By %hc litiRtSsUj^ Act vf 165^ Pc^itiril tRaiiin TtA m be li uiiml br the 
Secr^ff of Sme, l-n huokf by the Chaiiuilat^ boctkt lyf Heraldrv by ibt 
Eitl M^ushoJ ar Khigi ot ukl all ^^thsr pohliatUfra by tbc Ardibkhop of 
Cuitcrbmy cLod the Biiof LwIciOh I'beic stuhcixuicft ^pnipicH licPHcn tp 
tetA tbe liQoJti, 
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Except dnHjtg the few ycar^ is Ouirles Hh reign when rhe 
Crasor$hip m nbcyiuice, there were pocdcall,^ no Dcwspspcrs^ 
for the tneagre offidil Qmld not be so called. Newji 

diculfititd in 'ncwilcttcrs' wfitten by hftnd in Landon and sent 
down to coite$pondej3t5 in distant and TiJUges: rive re- 

ripienTS^ if they wished, could read or lend them to their neigh- 
bones. It ww Jatgdy by this means that the "Whig aod Tory 
parties were formed and held together in the constituencies 
And news of all sorts—sporting, litcray and general^ went round 
in the sanje way. The composition and muldpIicadDn of these 
newsletters employed an army of scribes in T.ondoii, ans wering 
to the pumalists and the primers of newspapers of kter times. 

Private libraries were growing more common, Taiying in site 
and character from the noble coltecdons of Samtiel Pepy^ and of 
the Cotton &niiJyi to the modest bookshelf io rhe ycomank 
faim. That a fme country house ought to have a fine iihtary was 
an idea already becoming ^shioitablCj but it was not yet put in 
practice so generally as in Hanoverian rimes. [See § 98.] 

On the other hand, since public libraries W'ere estremdy rare 
outside Oxford and Gimbrldge, it was dilhruk for tcadccs of 
slender means to obtain the use of books. In 16B4 a pubEc 
lihrary io London was established by Tenison, then Rector of 
St. Martini's in the Fielrls, ^dteeu^ards ArchbUhop of CanterhuEy; 
£\ndyn writes In lus diary; 

Df. Tenison communicited to me bis imenrion of creering a library in 
St. Martin*! Parish, for ibe puHHc and desired nay iirivtaftee, with 
Sir Chfistopbcf Wren, ib^t the placing and itmexute theftof, a 
wQithy and kudibk dsign. He told me there were thirty or forty 
young men in orders mhh pimhpeither govemurs to young gentlemijeri 
or duplaina to noblemcaj^ 'who being reproved by hko on occaslDtt 
for frequenting taveras and ceficc-houses, told him they would sttuly 
Of employ their rime better^ If they had hooks. This put the pious 
Doctor on this design; and mdreri a great reproach at is that so great 
a city M London ahouJd not have a public Ubtary becoming it. 

Tenison built a large house in the ground of St* Martinis church¬ 
yard, and used the upper part for the lihraryi, the ground fioof 
as a workroom for the poor. (Strype^s Sm^*f Ijmdtfrj, tyxo, 
Ol VT, p. 68.) 

* tbr elm of mofc Likdr co litc ta mud l^nczki ta 

that of |dizTKu^. 
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Ten beibre^ Wten bad been ciig 4 gcd bj^ hts fziciuli 
Harrow^ Master of Tricuc)V Cambridge, Ur design the noblest of 
all CoUege Library btiildings- and the bootcaaes were adomed 
by the wood*carvii3^ of Ormling Gihbcms, ti books were still 
lonievrhat rare, they were helei in all the more honour and were 
housed like Piineei. | 5 ce § 99*] 

A fair propoitifm of the people, even in remote vUlageSi could 
read and write* Accotmts were made upj letters of business^ 
gossip and sdccrion were esdmogedi diaticSt as we kuow^ were 
kept botb m short and long hand- But though it was w> age of 
reading and writiitg in the conduct of the ordinaiy affitirs of life, 
very littig printed tn utfrf came In the way of the less educated. 
This gave aU the greater imponance to the seimotn, which dealt 
as &edy witli polktcal as with religioua doctrines^ lo the Puritan 
era gone by^ 

The pulphf drum ccricrimk 

Was beat with instad of a sdcL 

Now the [adc’boot was the other leg; it Teas said that the 
Cduntif)' parsons of the restored Church preached more often 
about King Charles the Martyr than about Jesus Chns t. A hcroe 
political tone wm no douht too commoOt but much also was 
taught ajid preached by the rural clergy that was better than 
politica. MoreOTcri there existedi chiefly in LondoOp an in- 
ducndal minDiity of the Anglican priesthoodp whose sennons. 
broadly bumanp learned and eloquent—mised the leputatiDQ 
of the Church and its pulpit deservedly high with ah men. Such 
were Tcoisoiit StilHngdeet and Isaac Barrow* and above all 
Tlllotscm* 

hloreover, the Qiurch of the Resioradon and RrvoTutian niade 
great oaniributiona to laataing. The ccdjeriastico-poliiijcal con¬ 
troversies of the in which all side^ appealed to the practice 

of the past, set a premium on hi^orical researcii, und helped to 
produce in England the first great of mediaevaJ scholanhip* 
It inspired the researches of dergyrotn and rdigious Uyinen like 
Sir William Dugdalc of the Anthony Wood and 

Hcame of Oxford, Jeremy CoUicr, Nichokon, Burner, the first 
serious historiifi of the Refotcmatioii, Wharton of 
Rymer of the and Wake and WiiMns of the 
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Tlw p»b!iciti(ut of msdiHcvsl icRts^ and die ftudT of Aaglo- 
SaxoD ajid tiicdiAov«] ftnttt^uidcs by the$e men i6fio and 

17JO weic asTonidung alike in ^nility lud voiunic^ .After that, 
interest in mediaeval hisioiy died fltvay under the innuence of 
eocydbpaedic ‘cnligbifinmcnr* in the sge of Voltflite, ^hich was 
in tnm Succeeded by the sentimental lununtic amit^umianisni of 
tbe epocH of IvjitAtt. But wheOj in the nuddle and lider yesrs of 
the hjtociecnih Centtiry, the two MaitLmds and Stubbs and 2 host 
of other scholars unearthed the icaUdes of mediaevaJ life and 
thought^ the work of these moderns was based upon of the 
scholars of the latei Stuatt period, whose csacc and monumental 
studies had been inspitEd the desire 10 defend the Church of 
Bngland against Rome and Geneva, or by seal to «ipouse one 
side or the other in the Nonjurur and Convooiion controversies. 
(See Ea^'jfh St^olarf, Prof. David Douglas^ 

In classical scholarship, Richard Bentley, Professor of Divioity 
and Nfaster of T n n r t y, Cambridge, shone supreme amoug the 
English scholars not only of bis own day but of all rjm^^ The 
puhlicatiun of his PhataHs in 165-9 ftiadc a new epoch in Giieek 
studies, as Newtoa^s PriitnpM had done in physicid Science only 
a dozen years bcfoce. The feet that Bentley and hia epponents 
published thcit lurubratians on Phaltini in English, not in T 
betokened the jnerewing number of the general public who 
could take an intelligent iiiteiest in a Jeamed controversy. But 
even Bcmtey still published the notes of his edidons of the classics 
In I j iin , just as Mewton published, his PrimiJ/ia, for scholarship 
and science still regaided themselves as cosmopolitan first and 
national afterwards, 

Meanwhile the Quaker cooiimmity was spnading its Intlucncn 
among the people fester than any other of the persecuted sects. 
Foiindrd by George Fox in the period when the sword of Ctom- 
well guarded the 'liberty of prophesying' against presbyter and 
pricsT, the strange religion was able to take root, but the unusual 
proceedmga and manners of the iiisc Friends subjected them to 
much ilbusage even in that eta of scctatiim liberty. And when the 
Renontion brought back the avowed persecution of Dissent, 
the Quakers su&red most severely of all the jccis eaeposed to the 
severity of the Qatendon Code: Averse from institutional re¬ 
ligion, regardless of sa cramen t s , without priesthood or dogma. 
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the Quakers, if they had come inio esisccttcc half a ceotuiy before 
(hey did, would have been burnt in batches^ But the tind of 
pcesecu&on (bey Itad now to uudeigo, of stitpes and imprison¬ 
ment, eoablod ihctn to win prosdfies by dw display of padeare 
aod meekness under su/Tcrin^. 

With the meekness went a attain of mild obstinacy- exquisitely 
r^ftTiiUiwI ro infuriate the self-important bumblcdona of that 
ttrne, as vchen the Friends refused to temore thek bats befom the 
Court that was to try them. Their protest against snobbery and 
nun-worship of the age was in^-aluablc, but sometimes ir rook 
very fooliih forms. 

The TUtuic of early Quakerism in the UfetitTvr of its founder 
(Fox died in HS $0 was a popular rctTvalhm^ ptofute in its shrill 
utterance, makirig converts by thousands among the common 
f o|lr, In the reigns of William and Anno, the Friends had become 
ntuncticaliy ooc of the most powecfiil of the English sects. Tlicy 
down in the Eighceenih Century as a highly tespectoble 
and rather exclusive ^connection,’ not seeking to proselytize any 
more, but possessing thdr own sods and guiding their own lives 
by a light that was indeed partly the ’inner light* In earli man 
woman, bur was also a tradition and a set of spiritual rules 
of extraordinary potency, handed on &om father lo son and 
mother to daughter in the fajit ihca of the Friends. 

The finer essence of George Fofx’s queer teaching, conunon to 
the excited revivalists who were his first djsdples, and to the 
‘quiet’ Fdcdds of bter dines, was surely this—that Christian 
qualities tnattei much more than Girisdao dogmas. No Chundi 
Of sect had ever made that its living rule before. To maintain the 
Chdstun quality in the world of business and of domesde JiC^ 
and to maintain it without ptttension or hypocrisy, was (he great 
achitfvemcfit of these extraordinary people. Ehglitod may well be 
ptQud of having produced and perpetiiated them. Puritan 
bad boiled over, with much heat and fuiyi when it had 
cooled and been poored away, this precious sediment was left 
at the bottom. 

The autobiography of Sir John Reresby, Baronet, ofTbrybeigb 
in the West Riding of Yorksbire. supplies a typical instance of 
the changing fortunes of a Cavalier landed taimly. Sir John’s 
fethet died in (646, the year afar Naseby, leaving the estate in 
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debt for £12,000* through ill husbandry) hut through sa&os 
of the war.’ l ie hsd been taken ptiiofier by the Rourulheida two 
years before hh death, ‘cenfined to hb own hiiusc^'and fofoed by 
fiods to seU *a large wood, all of it gium timber, that stood m the 
Park/ His soil. Sir John, aged twdvc at the tune of his flucecssioo 
to the encumbered estate, managed^ under the careful conduct of 
his mother, to pull things roiu:^^ In the next cweniy years the 
debts were gradually paid off* and to t£6S Sir John was in a 
posidon to begin a series of fotproveniienta Lu his country house. 
He rebuilt the citciior of the manor-house with stone m place 
of rT5iigh<ast^ he put new wainscor in several of the rooma^; 
he enlarged the deer park by taking in sotne arable delds, and 
'encompassed ic widi a stogie wsdl'; to rtpbce the tbnber sold 
dudng the troubles, he planted ashes and sycamores, chosen as 
mote suitable to the soil than *trees of better kindshe brought 
the garden up to date, making a ^>// d or fountain,, in the 
midd l e of the pancfto, and the grotto in the summediouse and 
brought the WTiter in lead pipes/ and he laked the height of the 
garden wall These opecatiom were fhjgaliy spread over * 
number of years. Finally. }iiit before the RcTOlution, he was 'at 
ionse charge to repair and beatidfy the Church and the windows 
imd to give a new bdl to the steeple^* 

So fiif from, being an 'illiteratie squire,' Sir John was a fair 
Tarin scholar and had a smattering of Gtcck; he ettked Italian 
fluently and French like a Frenchman. In his youth he had spent 
some time in Padua Univctsicy and in Venice, learning tnufiic and 
mathematics^ At home he was an active Justice of the Peace; his 
clerk, he tells us, made *£40 a year out of the place’—more than 
nwny dci^^men reodved from theit livings. Sir jolin sat for the 
rotten borough of Aldborough (Yorks), where there were only 
nine electors, privileged owners of'burgee Imtxses.' A moderate 
and cautious Tory, Sir John became a House of O^mmoias man, 
a courtier, aometimes a paid semnt of the Crown* But he never 
ceased to be, (ttsi and foremost, a country geudonan. 

Landowners of this type, with cstatea of the middling rise md 
with outside connections ant! soured of profit, could more than 
hold their own ki the Rj;r^ioratioii woritL Bui the small squire 
who lived on the proceeds of finmlng his owto land but had 
little or no rents or other property, a man af meagre education 
and no knowledge of the world outside his own country, wa* 
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beginning to lose ground in the p«t of the Seventeenth 

Coituiy. The economic ssiMtion was gtadmliy ttimJng agaimt 
{utn^ for capital vas needed to keep up with the new method* of 
land improvianeni. The fines and losses of the Civil War period 
miglit be a weight round the neck of a Email estate for many year* 
Bftrr the Resiaation. And licQceforth, mote than ever, the gictc 
Jandowner* and the mv" who hid iccjuiied new wealth by law, 
politics or conameice, were on the lookniut fiar land, and ready 
to buy up fhft needy snuJJ owner with tempting oficiSi In this 
way Ookes of Bedford added acre to acre, and manor to 
manor, dll it seemed as tf all Bedfordshire W’cic theirs. 

This ptoocs* of increasing the great estates by emngnisblng 
the cnimiruted in the rdgn of George 01, but it had already 
begun in the reign of Chacks II. It accounts for much of the 
bittemesa of Tory fedmg immediately after die Rcvoludoti of 
i6E)i igainst the moneyed men and the great Whig LordA. The 
ffrUr*!! s<juiie was usually a Tory and he speaally detested the 
burden laid on his Tunishing paidmonf by the land (as, raised to 
pay for the wars of Williain and Marlborough, the more so as be 
believed that the proceedE of the lai went into the poekea of 
tow-bom army conitactuis, and of rich Dissenters, Londoners 
and Dutchmen who lent money to govemincnt. Though less 
fatal to the whole race of Jandowncts than ooi modem Income 
Tax and Death Duties, the Land Tax was a sotc burden to many 
small cstBtiCS. 

War and taxarion certainly hastened the change, but at botmm 
t>u» creation of great estates out of small was a natutal econoniic 
process, analogous to the absotpuon of sniall businesses by large 
in the industrial world of our own day, ff once agricHinae came 
to be regarded as. a m**^'*^* of producing nattonal weahh, and no 
Longer as a means of ttviinraining a given state of society, the 
jdiange was inevitable. Tlie capital in the hands of the great 
ftccpiiVirive landowncis, and their devotion to the business and 
profit of landowning, we« ocMsaary conditions of that ’agricul* 
coiai revolution* which in the Eighteenth Century so greatly 
incteased the productivity of the English ^ Eiy wlmlesale 
cnclosuie and by the geaend application of new aguculiunl 
methods. 

In the reign of Jl these changes were sdU in the experi- 

mentaJ stJge, Agricultotal writers were advocating, and a fcw 
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cnDghttncd ki^Ikmls md fnirn^ v^cn; pactiiing tfas im- 
ptovjoncnts bccime In the fbUoy. iag century- — 

adentific mmiion oF crop^^ proper feeding of stodf ui wimcf ^ 
cooi£ afui cIoTers, die field culdvaiifui of mmq^s and potato^, 
oil-cakc, silos, the stwmge of w^ter* In the Rcstnxatioii pedod all 
these things were known, but their general adoptinn was retarded 
by the open-field system with its h^-commimal agriculmre^ and 
by the want of capital and knowledge among the small squires 
Mnd yeomen freeholders to whom so much of the land siill 
belonged^ And even the big landowners, in the generation 
iotmediately fotllowiag the disturbance of the Civil Wars-j had not 
enough conHdcnce in the future, not enough capital nr credit, 
not enaugh pmonal Lntefest in agricukiue to take the bad in 
land improTcment on a large scale, like fheir dcscendams in the 
days of 'Turnip Townshend^" Coke of Norfolk and Arthur 
Young. 

After the Restoration teots wei^ risings but the landlords put 
too little of them badt imo the land and failed to tnnouiage good 
brmen - 

He dsjLt haroci may sit: 

He that improves must Gk 

was a Berkshire saying of this dme: *Our gentry are grown 
ignorant in everything of good husbandry/ wrote Pepys. For 
Jack of leadership and capital the age of change was postponed. 

So, under merry King Charies, the old rural world stih sue- 
vivcdi with its wide diffusion of rights in the soil, its comparative 
cctrtiOfnfc equality, ics openfielda and its small productivity. Bur 
the movement towards great estates, cnclo&cd fields, and iix> 
ptovement of agricultural methods was already on the wav. [See 

59j1 

For one thing, mnonal policy was already promoting incited 
production for the domestic and foreign markets. Acts of Psilk- 
tnenr resmeted the impon of cattle from Ireland and of oom 
from abroad, and odcred the English fkrmex bounties for export. 
This policy, inttoduced step by step from Oiarles Tl to Anne* was 
p^y meant as a set-off to b^vy ioddence of the land tax 
and Vi-as, of course^ popular with chc small squires and frtelidd 
yeometi. Yet, if it h^ped them at Lbe expense of the borne ccko^ 
aumet* it helped still mote the laigef landlords, amj the nru;n with 
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§gt The Lttrd Mayor and the Omtl Aldermen 
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§*4 Ham Housr, Sunet*. The Jacobcu) ncjKb fncwit (1610) with 
alteniicHis of 1671 
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The Grinling Gibtnm oiivcd roam at Petwnnh HtMue, Siisscjc 
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^88 Afl ElixAbcfhftn fonml garden with piescfacd bower (tf^8} 



S89 a new orchard and garden /« Mftj) 
































































§90 Masses and dials far ihe country housewife** garden (i6j*) 
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§9* Design tor the garden at Wdton House (1641} 
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5^1 The improvement o(‘ ajjricttlmiml mcThods 
(ftr txpianaury tUtkcattM itt tntts) 
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CfritiJing Gibboas carving cm the hcmk caaea in the library oi 
Trinity Oillegc, Cambridge 


598 Pepys’ library, in bb original bookcases, at Mag d a len e C^legc, Cambridge 
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capiiaj tnd cmfifpmi: to mucca^ pjod^JCtkiti for the market, the 
men wto were gr.icltiall)“ buying up the smaU c^tares.^ 

These proteexive com and boimtks did orrt haTc their 
full effect uitiil Hmovciifla times, hm ttor adtiprion imdec the 
later Stuarts is significant pf the sr>dai forces that were mouldLiig 
out national policy^ the more so as export hooncits oa com were 
not a system in genctnl use in other coimiTies, Its slngakt; aifop 
tkin in England was due to the control of cdDnomk policy Vrhiiii 
Parliament had won from the Oown as a result of the Q^il War. 
The power of the House of Cocniftons over the business ai’&irs 
of the country mis confinned at the Rcstomdon and turther 
enlaiged a£ the Rcvoltitkm. And the House of Commons whs 
very mu^i alive to the interests of the laudowucis^^ to ’which class 
nine tenths of its members belonged. The voters in the Padia- 
mentaiy boroughs, most of them small cotuitry towns, pretetred 
to be fcpEEscDitl by neighbouring gmtry rather than by real 
'huigesses^ fi:cm their own ranks. By this arrangemejit; so 
chanctenstic of the advantages of English snobbery, the interests 
of the townsfolk received mote atiendon. at Wcsimin^ter and 
at the same time the political and social power of the House of 
Gammons was increased. If, for esample^ AJdbotough, insecad 
of dccring Sir John Retesby, had sent up one of its small shop¬ 
keepers to Padianient, neither King^ Lonls nor Minlstjccs would 
have eared wliat such a man said or thouglit- Only London and 
a few other great cidcs chose thek own merchant princes to 
speak for them on the door of the national Senates for what they 
said carded wdghe 

But although the House of Commons was becoming, to in 
ever incmasing degree a House of Undlords, whose pcisomf 
interest was mainly agdcultmah it did oot follow chat trade and 
industry were neglected., After all, mote than font hundred of 
the five himdred members sat for boroughs; such a Chamber 
consisting mainly of squires whose constituents were townsfolk, 

■ Th£ ietuil vorlurkg of i}k bounir of ^ve i qtuncr m ^b£4i cxpcarMt 

may he *ccn Eii liic k»u: FUfTrflTub to i 4 tJ E 

cam a buyki^ u;^ m diMe pittA £oi cbe Ckmukt ciid KkjJIjiicI, jo iim the 
irnce u nltod ttm lonwl cbioe shillingi on iwcott uid ii like » be dauci; 

for thff csmuugemeaal ibc mfiattajlt bu j£ iMHin^ |ier paid ihem M 

Ike duioin hn^ie ?er>' mudicsooufign th££ci cu buy« loilaE the Act, wftkibit good 
for du &CTmri>, b not bcncfrol lo tbc town end (Jiair Dam^ 

jfrjl, p. 4B*J 
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tw mm tikdf iluin otJtcr togivcdw conauleniJinn 

both to the (igdaikufiii to th^ uadifig ncccb of the nation. 
Moreover^ a largjc pcopordon of the kadionch in both Houses of 
PfirlUmcat, pardcixlarly the richer smd more po’werful among 
tbcnv wete pctsonilly interested in industrial or commirccii] 
iAkins* It is thctcfcfc no &ui|]rbc to Hud chac m diis same period 
Patlkmeni protected doth imnuHictiirc as assiduously as com 
growings forbulc the import of foreign doth and the export 
of taw wool, killed the Irish doth mule for the beoH^t cif the 
English dothitfSj and ordaiiied chat everyone who died should 
he buried In EnglUli datlu^ 

The Navigation Aa, which rimed at keeping ttie trade of the 
countrj^ for English instead of Dnteb shippings had been passed 
in the Long Parliament in ar a time whm State policy was 
much under the Influence of the nicriAiitrt community of Loodoii. 
The Rcstoratioii nude no change in this respect. Court and 
Patliamcnt were at one on the policy of the Navigadon Ijiws, to 
keep the trade of England HJid. her Colonies in English botTom&. 
and on the concoraitant policy of hostility to our Durch com* 
incrcial 

The Piince$ and Ministei^ of the Court of Charles U, a$ well 
03 their critics in Parliaments were in dose personal contari with 
the City oiagnatcs who condneted the great ad veotuTcs of foreigti 
eornmcrec. The highest persi:^ in the land held shans in the 
joint-stock companies trading in Indian^ ABjean Arncrican 
waters. James, Duke of York, Lord High A dmi ral and heir to 
the throne, was Governor of the Royal African Company and 
shareholder in East Indian stock; he succeeded Prince Rupert 
as the Governor of the Hudson^s Bay Compsny and u'as in ttitn 
succeeded by Marlborough. 

In this way the magnates who contfoUcti EngBsh diplomaric, 
naval and military poliqr were in the closest possible touch widi 
the mercantiJc community and personalty rimed its interests ami 
Its outlwk. Tile uTres with Holland in ihc rdgn of Charics II, 
and with France in the rdgm of WUliani and Anne were to a 
large extent mcreanrile and colomal tsTire, on the necessity and 
pToftt of w'hich Courts Fadkment and Qty were agreed. 

"CklicHiEJiI in vooUcTi J 

Were the iut -vonh ihiX poor KaxiOs«t tpokc. 

(Pope, .iffrui L] 




ECOKOMtCS, FOttTfCS, WAR 

The pacifktEC and ‘linic Enjitand' feeling of ilie sqnifes witb 
small lem roHi and rustic outlook played its part in Tory detiioo* 
cCrtng^t hut had not much infliitnct on the octiatl of statesmen at 
W'eatmiiuter and WhiLehaU, A scries of wars of commerdal and 
coloniai expanijoUt rirst against Dutch, then against Fiencb, 
increased the Englrih tcmtoika in America and pushed English 
commeice into the markets of Europe and the world. These ware 
were paid for largely by the land tax- It ctiuioii therefore, be 
said that English policy from Charles U to Anne neglected the 
mi-reAnrile or the nauoiiaJ interest ficom a prejudice in favour of 
the Land, or from attention paid to the opinions of the 

majority of the landowners. 

Old rural England, on the eve of the wholesale enclosures and 
the itidnstrijil revdurion, is often presented to the mind's eye «.f 
posterity in one or cfther of two rival pictures. On the one hand 
wc ate asked ro contemplate a land of independent and self- 
respecting peasants, most of them attached to the soil by small 
personal rij^ts therein, contented with the country t^ct and 
felicit)' which have been since destroyed, and celebrating their 
rural happiness in ale-house songs about 'Harvesthome,' which 
we have since promoted to the drawitig-coom; and the same 
land, we are reminded, was also the land of craftsmen m village 
and market town, not divorced from rural pleasures because they 
pursued industry, using tools instead of watching machines, and 
therefore enjoying in their daily work the delight of the individual 
artist, for which a poor substituK is found in the feverish excite¬ 
ment of nuf T rioflei~n amusements, organized or ikwjjt ss a cDunier- 
prticf to the dullness of r»‘‘^hanir»l and clerical toil On die other 
hand we are shown the opposing picture: wc are asked to 
remember the liarsb, backbreaking labour of the pm-mechanical 
ages, continued for thirteen ou- more hours in the day; child- 
labour in stea d of primary schools: disease and early death 
uncontrolled by metKcal science oi hospital provision; and 
absence of cleanliness and comfoits which we flow regard as 
nccessidcs; ncglectfol and unimaginative harshness not only to 
fTtminitk and debtors but too often to women, children and the 
poor at large; tod, hnally, a population of five end a half millioua 
in England and Wales, with Jess material comfort than the present 
pcipuhtion (19 J9) of more than seven times that mimbci. 

Confirmation of both these pictures emerges from a study of 
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the pertod Bui which piemtt contains the greater and more 
iinpofraint body of trvtib it it !uz9.rdou3 ro proaounce, partly 
becau^ the dispute is about intangible, values—we catuuH pul 
ouodves back into the minds of our anccstots, and if we couM 
we should still be pualed; partly also hecanse, even wbae 
statistics would help, statistics am not to be had. 

It is true that about the dtew of the Revolodoo, the abk 
puhliein Gregory King made a calcuktkm mun the beanh tax 
and other data of the probable numbers in various classes of the 
conunujuty. The Qgures he gave represent a shrewd guess, but 
no more. They will indeed serve negatively as a cheek on the 
enthusiasm of the Laudator ttsspatif artif by recalling the feet that, 
es'Cti before the great cnclosiuc md the induEtrial revoiutlcm, 
the number of famiEjs and yeomeri was rdadvdy stmli and the 
numbcis of the agrtcultuial prolctaiiat large. 

The two largest cksses by fat in King's analysis of the nation 
are the 'oottagcH and paupers' and the ‘labouring people and 
ouTservants.' The former repieseni;, we may suppose, rhfw,- who 
attempted to be imiependeot of wages and, according to King, 
made a very poor business of the attempt. Yet such pctsons, who 
picked up a living off the common whereon they had sguatted. 
Of off die small field they owned bciund the hovel, may have 
b«n happier than King knew, even if they were poorer tiwui is 
realized by modem idealizen of the pasL King’s second large 
class, the 'Labouring people and outservants,' are the wage- 
camets. But many of them had also some rights on the common, 
some garden or dny bolding which added to the interest and 
digmry of life, without entitling the owner to the proud fun^ of 
English yeoman. Even the servants of industry had many of 
them small gatdens or plots of fend to till in rbdr off hours, 
especially the woollen weavers in aJl parts of the island. On the 
stony heights around Halifax each dothworker had a ‘cow or 
two m a Held walkd off on the steep hillside W’hcreon his cottage 
stood. 

On the other hand, there were very large numbers of employees 
both in agriculttire and bdusiry who had no rights in land and 
no tneans of subsistence bur ihefe wages. 

The Wages tn agiicuhiire and tn industry were supposed to be 
regulated by schedules issued for each county by the Justices of 
the Peace, who also occasionally set a limit to the pri« at which 
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gtSNOcI^ might be $oItL These setedufcs did Qot prctci^ to 
Sx cidi^ \rages nr ptia^ eiaoljv but ottly to s nsMirnum 
which was tiot to be ^tt^aised- VariBUOits wcie theicfnie pet- 
mi^sible iosidi? every coiiniy, as Tifrxll as difFctcncea between oce 
shke and the ticii. MoKover^ the numanutn amoimccd was vety 
ottets cranspressed id praettceu^ 

Judging bf negatire e^’idence, we may conclude that ctm- 
cetted stdkcs and combinadons to raise wages were not c€Lmm<mt 
we hear much enure about sttlkes in the ndgn ot Hdw^d jXi 
than in the reign of Charks IL 

The Blizflbethan Stamte of Aitificera, dmt n-as still partially 
In force, penalized the leaving of work tmfinhh ed^ as well os the 
giving ot taking of wages above the tnaEimimi fitted by the 
Justices C5f the Peace. But the miudiinun was often, exceeded 
when escess payment was to the interest of both employer and 
employed.. If there was little tradc-mnonistn, there was mneh 
individual bargainiog about wag^. 

Even when the low prices arc ttkea into account, some of the 
wages paid seem low by modem standards. But they were high 
in comparison with the Europe of that fla)% The national charac- 
tedsdc of Englishmen, then os now, was not thrift but Usisiencc 
on ahigh standard of life, Defoe, wdiiog as an employee, declared 
[hat: 

Good husbaodcT ii po English viemt English Ubourlag peopk 
eat and ddnk, espcdally the laiter, three times as moch in value as any 
$Oft of foEcjgDers of the same diroemions in (he woitd. 

The staple dkt was bre^td, or rather bread, beer and tmully 
meat. Vegetables and fruit played a small, and meat a very large 
port in the En glish meal of that date. Among the middle and 
upper classes, breakfast was often a ’^morning dratV of ale with 
a little brcad and butter; that sufficed dll the noonday dinner^ a 
tremendous xneo] of various fish and meats. As to the poorer 

* Wa^ diSerrd fftm dimle to mjwkIw; in ri&i ■ jquite wrote ^ 

“Tbc vMget of K ffood httibandmuR b iJifi pan* iboai ISdintky Wonley I 
to be ru>iauue iluQ £j « y™-:, «dl Sir Godfrey atw hkkcEpef tmi 14J,, and 

Ilia halltS £4, wa tK*t we wtte wcmd fcn hs^b irigrt. Ab^Bt WortltT all tha 
ImibsiidiTuui UK up cvci^ uiLTtnba wnb ^hoir baioi dt ibv o^dock. tnil b Dur 
bfMiv thtiy lie whid tiU o«f serm. Bui ibove tU Wa™'* £zo TKKi mtf/ I cxpcct 
t»cb food 4Jid b^sbg tme li well bs rhe wagei mctuioool Thit yiar wfecar 

ttood n bw *A X ipuntr ud a*b« ^nin. In ppsponkm, tnni ckkkeo* cewlil be 
bauj[bt b ciK '^■eit Ridbg u twopenis tipkoe. 
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Gtt^oty King reckoned tlut half the popviUtion ate 
meal daily^ «id that <if the other half the greater number ate tneat 
at ka^E twice a week. The milhon who ^received ksu not 

flesh above oner a wttkJ 

Reliable stamtks of the population of Hngkndj and of the 
classes into which k was divided caimot be obtained before the 
Erst Cecisus of i8or, bur the olculations-—or shall wt call them 
guesses?—that Gxegoty King made with the help of the hearth 
rax and other data at the time of die Revolution (i68S) ate well 
worthy pfoattii nation. At least they represent the map of society 
as it presented itself lo the thought of 3 weQ-Uiformcd cem^ 
temporstry. The reader would do well to study the figures^ 
knowing indeed chat they cannot be exact, bur not knowing in 
what dkeoion the ertor? Ik, 

To intciprct this lahk^ several pomes should be borne in trilniL 
Tbc ^htads per femiJy" ate the persons living under one roof: die 
'family* includes the sen*Mts in the house as well as the chBdrcru 
The poofp therefore, are put down as having much smaller 
'families^ than the rich* although the average number of children 
sdlL alive and still at home might be the same in all dasseSr The 
'families and mcomc^' given are, of course^ gwsscs at the 
figures in each class, some householders would have larger 
^families* and incomes tbin the figure sei down, while others io 
ihc same cIass lived on a smaller scale. The Trcchcddcrs^ mclude. 
not only owners of their own farms, hut also copy-hold ere and 
tenants for hfe, Fuially^ it must be remembered that ^Labouri^g 
people and and 'Cottagm and paupers/ the two 

largest classes b the commimky, in^de many who iiad small 
rights in land of one kind ot anotheri. 

Aceordiog to Gregory King over one miUion persons, nearly 
a fifth of the whole ciatinn^ were in occasional receipt of ahnSp 
mostly in the form of puhUc relief paid by the parish. The pcxir- 
rate was a charge of nearly £% oo^goo a year on the coxmtry and 
lose to fl millEon in the reign of Anne. There seldom any 
shame felt in receiving outdoor relief, and it was said to be given 
whh ^ mischievous profii^ion, Richard Diinning declared daat 
in the parish dok was ofkn ihrce rimisi as much as a com¬ 
mon khourer, having to maintain % wife and three chiidrettp could 
aFTord to cape ad upon Iiimself; and tliat persons once teedvitiig 
outdoor relief refuse ev'cr to work, and 'seldom drink ether ihan 
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the fptmcigest tk-bomc becr^ m iiry bccu! nvc U midc 
of the wlicat flour/ Tlie ^titeiiijem mu^t be rtccmd wkb 
csuitiofi, but 5iidi the luitafie of the compkint of some rate* 
payers and employers about rhe poor-Uw, 

These problems of outdoor relief hive a femily Hkcm^s In al 
Bur one pcculijuity of the English Poor Lm^ in the Restara- 
lion cs and the Eghtraiih Century ms the Act of Se&lemeni; 
passed by Qiailcs ITs Cavalier Fifliameuu By this Act every 
Parish in which a min tried to settle could sent! him back to the 
parish of which he was rtaiivc, for JW that if he stayed in his 
new abode he might m; some future date become chargeable on 
the rates. Nine-tenths of ihc people of Englatitb all in &ct who 
did tior belong to a small class of laisdowners, wens h^b lc to be 
expcilcii &om any packh save thdr own, with every circmnsxancc 
of arrest and ignornrny,. however good their character and cren 
if they had secured remunemive work. The panic fear of 
$ome p a r is h authoriries lest newcomers should some day fail on 
the fiucSj caused them to ocerdse this unjust power in quire 
ttnne tcgsajT cases* The Act placed a cheek upon the fluidity of 
kbour and wtis as much an outrage as the Pfcss-gang itself on 
the boasted ftccdomofEnglishtncji* Yetir was sdWom denounced, 
until many years later Adam Smith dealt with ii in scathing terms* 
It is hard to ascotatn the exact degree to which h operated, and 
Adam Smith appeara to have exaggerated the hamn done and the 
numher of cise^ in which cnid wrong wus inflicted.. Bat at best 
it was a great evil; h b the reverse side of tint creditable effort 
of Stuart England to provide for the Tnainrenance of the poor 
through the local puhlic authorities, 'fhat efibrt, on the whole^ 
was not umwcccEsfiih and largely accounia for the peaceable 
charactei: of Elngiish sodety. 

Nothing matked mote ckatly the growing power of squire¬ 
archy In the House of Commam and in the State than the Game 
Laws of the Eestoration period By the Foic^t Ikws of Kotman 
and Plantagcnet times, the incemts of ail daascs of subjects had 
been satxificcd in order that the King should have abundance of 
red deer to hunt; hut now the interests irf the yeomen and 
farmers were sacriflcicd in order that the squire should have plenty 
of partridges to shoot. Even more than politics, partridges 
cau^ Rcighboucfl to look at one auothtc ukance: for ihc 
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jtomsm Jjieeholdcr killcdp upoc liis own little f^rm^ the ihit 
wandetedover it from tht sunxiaoding estate of game pJfc$ertfaES. 
And si> in 1671 the Gi^^cr PaEUament parsed a btw vhidi pjic- 
vented all froeholdce of under a hundred pounds a yesr—that h 
to say the very great majority of the class—-from killing ganse* 
even cm rfieir own land. Thus 4miiy poor fnmilie were lahbed 
of man y good mcals dial wett theirs by r^ht; and even those 
few yeoman whose wealth raised them above the teach of this 
tcmarkuble law* were for that reason regarded with sxispidotL 
The best that even the good-hearted Sir Roger dc Coverky can 
bttng himself to say of the ‘yeoman of about a himdred pounds 
1 year/ ^who is just within the Game Acx*^ h that Tic would rnake 
a good neighbour if he did not descroy so many partridges'— 
is to say upon his own Imd. 

Fof many gencrstiofis to come, grave social ccnsei|uences were 
to flow fcom the c^cccssive eagetness of the ojuniry gcnikmoi 
about the preservation of game. Their anxieties ou that score 
had grown with the adoption of the shot-gun* During the Stuart 
epoch shexiting gradually superseded hawkings with the resulr 
that birds were more rapidly destroycct and the supply no longer 
seemed inexhaustible. Tn Oiarles It's rdgu it was already cor 
unusual ro ^ahoot flying/ But it was regarded as a difficuir arr, 
the more so as It vro sometimes practised from Jio^scbacL Bui 
the 'perching^ of phestsams by stalking and shooting them as they 
sat on the boughji was still custamary among gentleman. [See 
5 Tofii 107. 108*] 

The netting of birds on the ground wa^ a fashionable spoitp 
often carriod oc over dogs who pointed the game concesiled m 
the grass. [Sc* J 109.) k is writren that Sir Roger *in his youthful 
days bad /oA^fj forty coveys of partridges in a season’' probably 
by th« means. To lure wild duck, by the score and the hundred* 
into a decoy upon the warer's edge wa^ a trade in the fims and a 
sport on the deooy^pood of ihr manor-house. Umiog by twig^, 
snaring and crappLog birds of kinds^ not only pheasants and 
wild duck bur thrushes rind flcldfire#* had still a piominent place 
in manuals of TAs Rimatim, But the shot-gun was 

cleark in the ascendantp and with it the tendency to coniine sport 
more and more to the puTSiut of Certain birds specifically listed 
as In that sacred category a place had recently been granted 
by Statute to grouse and bkdecodtj already the heather and 
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bracken vhere iljey lutluKl were pmrcctcd fr^m being hum( 
except at certain times of the vear^ ood the shepherd trsm^gitssing 
the ikw WO) Uobk to whipped. Addison's Tory sqoire declared 
the new Game to t>e the only gi>od law passed since the 
Rcvoludmv^ 

Fcnc-hnniing* under the later Smarts, w^as beginning to assume 
ftatnres iccogni^ly moderrL la Tudor |im» the fox had been 
dug out of Its earth, haggedi and baited like a badger, or had been 
massacred as vcmiin by the peasaorry. Toe in those days the stag 
was still the beast of the chase p,^r But the disorders of 

the Gvil War had broken open deer-parks and destroyed deer 
to fiisdi an e;st£fir that ai the Resroration the fox was ptffoxce 
aubstimt^ in many dbmets. As yet there were no couniy or 
regional packs supported by public subsotptinn* but privaie 
gentlemen kept their own packs and inraed chdt nearer neigh¬ 
bours to follow^. The idea that gentlemen , should hunt ^thc stag 
and the fox with their own hotmds and among thdr owd woods,' 
was gtaduaiiy yielding to the chase across the country at large, 
ktcspective of its ownership> 

In some countries earths were stopped and the endeaTour was 
made mth frequent success to run the fox down in the open. 
Uruler these conditions run^ of ten or even twenty miles were not 
unknown. But m Lancashire and ptohahly elsewhere *the hunters 
ran the fox to earth and then dug Iiim out; if he refused to 
go to earth he generally got away« It is possible that there 
had not yer been developed as tirefess a breed of hounds as 
to-day/ * 

The chase of the deer, with ah the dme-bonoured ritual of 
vencryp still continued the actnowkdgcd king of sports, bur 
ir was steadily on the desdine;, as the claims of agriculttifc fat 
more land teduced the number of forests and sci a iim!t to the 
size of the deer-park that a gentleman was Ukciy to keep imcloscd 
round his manor-house. [See § i ii -J 

Mote widely popular than the hunting of deer or fox was die 
pumiic of the hare, with a ^tunable chiding' of hounds, the 

* TTie nto bsidirig Game Lmwv w ikma <if ai-?^ TT, cip, if, md 4 W, 

iid M.tap., £3. 

* Tbna TbranM Tfide*kj wefte? lo Im diMij—^"wEfnt cifTjf to Sullani 1 foat 

Imminft ^ mcer IldLsri Fetwr^ ^Tondi rwn fpiorc. but mnU ^ nenthtt 

of them iiUO cftrLh.' FalJk, p. Owpaa rlit ^cc^am of 

iiXL- bwflulg In BloomcV fkatikmug^^ z €1-6^ IL PP- ^ ^7^^ 59- 
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jfcntlcmcii csn hoocbaci, and *fce conunoa folk rimniiif, headed 
by the hiurtsmiut vdth his pole, Hus seeae paitoolt of the 
tutuEc of a popuhir vUIage sport, tid indeed by the gcittiy but 
thamd with oll thcit neighbours, high and lov. [See 5 ti®*J 

Other popular sports were wrestbog, with difierent rules and 
tiadiiionj in diflcicm parts of the country; various tough kinds 
of football and *butling,' often amounting to i good-natured 
ftce-fighi between the whole malr population of two villages. 
Single-stkk, boxing anti sword-fighiuig, bull and bear baiting, 
were watched with delight by a tane tliat had not yet leami to 
i^slike the sight of pain inflicted. Indeed the less spotting events 
of hanging and whipping were spectacles much lelishcd. But 
oockiigilting was the most populu spore of alb on which all 
classes staked their money even more than upon horse-racing. 
But the ttuf was beginning to take a greater pbcc in the national 
eoitsciousness owing to the patronage of Newmarket by Oiarlcs II 
and the improvctmiat in the breed of riding-hotses by the intro¬ 
duction of Arab and Barb blood. [Sec § t ts-] 

Under the late Stuart kings, Spas were much frwjucnied for 
purposes of foshion and of health. The waters ot Bath were 
txrginniiig to attract the great, for the fiesr time since Koman 
days, but the fine town of Beau Nash and Jane Austen had not 
yet been bulJt. [See § it4-1 Buxton and flairogate were much 
attended by tiotthcin gentry and their &milica. But the Conix 
fltifl the world of London fashion were found ofiencst and in 
greatesi number imong the rustic mnages round the TunhEidge 
Weds, where in t68y the courtiers built a chiach for their own 
use, dedicated to King Quirlcs the Martyr. [See § tij.j 

As yet the seaside had no votaries: doctors hud net yet dis* 
coverrf the health-giving rjuailties of its. air; no one wanted to 
bathe in the woteis of the ocean or to rhapsodize over its appear¬ 
ance from the shore. The sea was *ihe Englishman’s common,'’ 
his way to market, his fishpond, his battleground, his heritage. 
But as yet 00 one sought cither the seaside or the mountains for 
the tefreshmeot they cotdtl give to die spirit of man. 

During the century of Stuart role, fiequent assesuhents of the 
counties of England were made for fiscal purposes; the re turns 
indimte toughty the geogtaphiad distribution of w«ltb. Tlic 
richest county was Middlesex, as it included so much of Londoo; 
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the potii^i Cumberland. Suney* owin^ the cspandoci of 
LomJon and its imxkct, lose tiom the dghrcenifa pbcc in i6jfi 
to the ^^ecood in Next in order of wealth came Berks 

and the group of agdculmniJ counties north of the Tfaaincs—^ 
Herts, Beds, BackSf Oxfordshire and Northants. Their wealth 
is rentarkablcv ixmsidctmg diat they possessed no great towns, 
indust^ dbiiicts or coal-mines and that their agriculture was 
chidiy open-fidd- but k was not far from the London inarker. 
Thus the central coundes were oti the average the richest- Next 
came the southern^ indudmg Kent and Susses* with lands of dd 
enclosure and fruit gardens^ and with downknd sheep-runs^ next 
Ea^c Anglia, enjoyir^ the fariner^s blessing of a bw oin&U, and 
with Es^ abutting on L&ndcn* nest in order of wealth came 
the West, distant &om the capital, and suifaing from a damper 
dimate. Aixd kst of all, the lately turbulent and still impoverished 
North. The seven poorest counties in Fji glanrl were Cheshire, 
Derybshifc, yorkshire, Lancashire, Northumberlatul, Diarham 
and Cumberland^ The |xiverty of the Northern shires is the more 
remarkable because they all had coal-mJncs^ and Tforks and Laitcs 
had textiles as wcUp Butt the wealth produExd by tliese industries 
had nor yet been applied on a large ^cale to the irnproverneut: of 
agriculture in these backward nuttlicm pim. That was done in 
the following ccnmiy, when the wealth of the Tyneside mines 
was pouced out tmo the soil^ to teitilke the moorlatid ikrms of 
the nrighbouring ooumieSi 

If a line be drawn from Gloucester to Boston, the area of 
EngLuici without Wales is divided about equally into a Nurth- 
Westem half and a South-Eastern half: to-day the maptity of 
the pQputidoD Eve North-^West of the line^ owing to the develop- 
meot of heavy industries, though a return drift tou-strds the South 
has recently begun. But in Charles II’s rdgo it i$ pmbahlc shat 
only a quarter of the population lived Nonh-Wot of die line* 
The land tax returoi indicate thar the wealth of the Nortb- 
Westem half was only j : 14^ while the Excise rcrums make it 

In the couf^ of the Seventeemh Genttiry^ changes had taken 
place in Warwickshire signiJicant of itidusttiii ptogress and of its 
reactions on agriculrurc. !n ELzabeth's tcign Camden had noted 
in his that Warwickshire was divided by the Avon into 

two part$, rht Fddon or rich amble district of open iiekl to the 
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Sonth-East of tlie tr^ci^ and tbc Woodland (the Forest of Arden j 
m ibc North-West, In rhe reign ot William III, Gibson, afttr- 
^-rifds the famous Bishop of London^ brought out a ncu' edition 
of the adding notes of changes rhaf had taken place 

sinjce Cumkn^s dajr: the Forest of Arden had disappeared^ and 
had become a rich arab b distdet : 

For the Ironworks in the cotindcs round [m. in Birtningham and the 
Bkck CounmyJ destroyed such prodsgbus qaanthlcs of wood that 
they cjmcfcly lay rhe country a lirtJe open^ and by degrees made room 
for the plough. Whereupon the inhahirana, panly hy thdr own in- 
dustry, and partly fay the assirtiocc of maij have mmed so much of 
wood and hcarh-land into uHage and pasruxe that they produce com, 
otulc* cheese and brutter enough pot only for their own use but also 
to himish other coumjea. 

Mcanwhifcp on tie othet side of Avon, the Fcldon. once the 
gwit amble Pegion inpplyiHg Bdsrol with corn^ had been largely 
laid down to grass* and the poptikdon of ntany vilhgcs had been 
reduced* according to Gibson, to a few shepherds; the r^on fot 
the change to pasture in the Feliioo i$, he ihinks, the supedoc 
■xabb quality of the old forest lands on the other side of Avon 
recently btougbi under plough. Here, then, in both parts of 
Warwickshire, we liave a great inermsc of endosed heMs — to 
the North-West enclosure of oM forest and Heath, to ScuLh-£ast 
hedging of former open iiclds. All this occurred in the Stuart 
cm, with verj" little said, for the feeling against cnclosufit^ so 
vocal in Tudoi times, seems to have died away.^ 

Jn Stuart titnes, in spite of the tapid growth of imo trades in 
Birmingham and the Bkck Country to the west of coa! oc coke 
Hre^ were not yet applied to iroiL Coal, however, was used tn 
many ether processes of manufacture; and it had become the 
tegular domestic fuel in Londem, and in all regicms to which It 
could easily be carried by Under these conditioBii the 

Stuart era saw an ifrerease in the coal trade, hirdly less istomshihg, 
in the ckcumstances of that earlier dme^ than the second great 

^ tn bii Addmoffl hj ttxx CKmefpiV Clbfton att-n tunQ in 

^ i4gj cdlrJoft of the BrfimtM (jtp. ihnt in Snai/cvd churtii ibe 

dared lia WiUiHin Shak':3p«iE, m whe of tfau ifidm h&i ^iren pmof of 

h« ^^iiha tnd gseiu diiljiia ta the (ikyi he |iu kfir blm.' Tt^ir «fc <m!j- 
j7 ill tbc pscfci^i CKBoa I But ilw psmife it lcx» djowi tbe cocuideiabk 
Sbik«pcue wlxeadf tzki in fail cnuntrTmQ^i cvikralHic& 
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tncfcss^ in ithc early N^teeoth Oumry, the age of 'coal and 
icon.* * 
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Throughout the Seventeenth Century coal pJayed a. great pan 
In devcloptngf not only the ttaoonjil wealtli and thcixwirh the 
xpdi-bcing of many classes of the cammunity above ground, but 
also the less pleasant dniactemdcs of tbt Indnstml Rcvolutioa 
in the life of the miners themselves, nieir 'capitalist^ employm 
mvut little and cared le&s ftbtmt thdr cortdidona of life and laboim 
As the pits grew deeper^ the miners spent more time far away 
underground, and were more acid more segregated &om the rest 
of humanity; C 3 tplosious due to fire-damp became mocc frequent 
and more terrible, and women and childim were moce often 
employed tnsdecgtotind as bearers. In Dnritam and North- 
urobctland great comhinatiom of thousands of mifiets and kcel- 
tneii in the Tjtlc coal-barges, strove with indIffeTent success co 
better their conditions of life. In Scodajid the minets wene 
reduced to the condition of 'bondmen” bound to the service of 
the mine. In England rids could nor be done, but the condition of 
the imneis and thdr families were in imny respects worse than 
that of any other large class of the community. 

Mr. NeC who haa colkctcd a great body of facts relating ro 
mining condirions in Stuart and early Hanoverian riinef, writes: 

Cdtt created a dcv gulf between daises. The mediaeval peasants and 
artham^ whatever their disibilities and triab mar have bM, were act 

* Tlie fulbwmff nguna giverv hj Mr* Kef m hti Ejtt thf Bn4sA CW 

|^oi£Elbl|s«]« iJitnv iiow npdd wn tb« iapr& rfcy i on b et wcan 

trijn* of ^nabeth md WUUam Ul^ and ibov iIao tbc ^ogtopfiic <tlitrihuiiGQ 
t^K tsuds rhe lAnx at a| the preKpi day- 
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fftim their dcigfaboun tci ist^hinj; like the sime extent 44 
wttt the Gild ininca of the fO'entcenih ccniur^ in inoa Guilkry 
distiicti^ 

MDDcovrr, vithm the cod-rnming mdu^tty itsdf, there now 
A compiclic birricr betwrai the atpiciliit cmployct 2111I the 
manual wocktr, ^imihir cgi that whkh becainc ^cneial in sq muny 
other trades in later times. Indeed, under the later Sttiiut Kiiij;s 
miny ricw mduscties which sprang up as a result of the supply 
of corA lor furmiccs^ tended to be of the same large-scale 
and dpttalistic character. (Ncf, Rise ^^/ fJk Brlfish 
VoL U. dup. IV,) 

Bui there were numjr disracts which could not obtam coal 
eiiher by ^ of by dvcf. Some of these regions, owing to the 
decrease of cimbcr^ short of fuel for the dcmeniaty needs 
of WTktmih and cooktngi and reimiacd in that condilion until the 
improved roads, the canals and finally the railways of later dmei 
brought coal to cverj'^ door. Thua^ in the reign of Williarn EU, 
the adventurous Miss Celia Fieiints^^ on a riding tour in the 
South-West^ Found her supper at PeiuEance 'faoilbig on a fire 
always supplied with a bush of fura:, and ihat to be only fuel 
to dress a juint of fneat and broih^; far the Cbrntsh forc^ lud 
disappeared^ and the French privateers in rime of war prevented 
the delivery of Welsh coat in tl^ sciuch Ojmish ports. In 
Lciccstcrahire, cowdung, chat ought co have erifichcd ihe fields* 
was gathered and dried for fucL 

So, too* fn 1695, Gibson* in his edition of Gamden's 
comments tm the description given hy the iili^iheihan antiquary 
of (he OxTordthke hills 'triad with w-oods'; "this is $0 much 
altered*" writes Gihsoti^ *by the late civil wars that few places 
except the Chiltem couniry can amw'er that chojucier af presenr. 
For fnd is in fhosc parts so scarce char com mioaly sold by 

weighty not ordy ini Oxford, but other towns to the northem part 
of the shite-' Oxford town and gown coidd^ bow-ever, warm 
their parlours and cook their food with coat conveyed by the 
TTinmes barges, whereas the ^towns in the northem part of the 
shire' found the storage of w ood fuel a mote scrioiii matter- 

* J'wr^ ff Otfk Fr«ia^/, hf Chdcniihiirr osxu ^ Ttli iktJgliifuj 
ioJ bttpon^c ircodd «ru tornpaaed an r-crijn mxds puih' ^ ^ feinn ^ 
WlUinn til, purff in itmt of Stiu Raw* whp m Udy of mam and 1 difr 

amet ^ tata of the THrtJ Vbooiiiu ms^ Sd^ code chitMi^ 
EnslAitd on town dt piamrt xiri GnHoiJiy. 
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The bread-aad-chroc dkt Eo whkb imiif Englhb wofking- 
di$s tamilies were mcreasirigly limited to the fbUwiog ccomiy, 
ms Urgdy the resole of lim Wk of kirdten fod; and ia wimcr 
dme rbdr pooe cottages roust have beeo terribly coid. lo ihow: 
parts of die coutitry where there was a time-gap betweco cbt 
timber age and the deal age* thetc was muck siifferiog for the 
poor aiid some iacerovcnlen^ for the jich. 

But even before the day^ of hand roads, coal could ar a cost be 
carried hr taland* at t great distance from the mines, wherever 
the service was well organized. Ti\us jMJss Fiennes describes the 
barges with "“sea-doal^ from Bmtol coming up by river chrotigh 
Bridgwater to a place wiihin three miles of Tauotoap 'where the 
boats imJoad the coal, the packhorscs come and take k in sacks, 
and so carry it to places aU about. The horses carry tw'O bushdl 
at a time, which at the ptaoe of dtsembatkarion cost eighttecn 
pence, ank when it*s brought to Tauntoa cost tuo shillings^ 
The roads were fiih of these c^rekfs going and returning/ 
(See 5. looj 101, 102, tojd 

The groutb of London^ more and niDrc outdistancing all other 
dries, coodnued a 6 ec the ResxcFcation without a chccL By the 
year 1700 the capital contained well over a tcnrfi of the five and a 
half milli on inhabitants of England/ Bristol and Norwich, the 
dries neat in sisc, numbered about |o^ooo cack And London 
trade propotriooJitely great. In iCBo the Custom Houre 
administration of the Port of London cost £10,000 a year, of 
Bttsrol of NCTi'casde, Plymautb ami HuU £900 each; the 

rest were nowhere. The port of Newc^tle lived on the export 
of eextf threc-qiuuterf of ft to Lnodon; Hull Qonrkhed on the 
whaling and fishing industries^ and on its importance as the chief 
garrison town of Northern England^ Plymouth, like great 
Bristol and rising Uverpool^ henditoj by the gfowuig trade with 
the tmnsatknric Cfdotdcs, and on Its ow*n Importance aa the 
western base nf the Royal Navy, 

Whirbyp Yarmoiiih and Harwich had Nourishing shipbuilding 

* Jt hubedcnxiiiaiBifjrffin l» tTDD^rl^ fTnj ^ ki > c l 

aod WikiccoUiiEiaj duke moic duo 6vc «ml a hrifH ilUiqo iehibiitnrip thd ^^cra- 
p oii r t ft Aisetceciciizicd Qf tbcK tli^ 'Caiv* iirppef Aocseoo. 

GcHsryiC, Liardm L0f^ ttc.^ Oil lh£ |Kipiakt3oA 

fat Engkod lod W«lci ut 
VoL XOL PL tL pp 
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§»o7 Perching the pheasant 

















fioS Shooting flying 

















§104) Nening birds on the gromid 
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§111 The Uat hotsc'iacc nui bcfoie Charles 11 
at l^rsctr (=Datdiet) 1614 
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51 14 Bathing in in cbc King's Buch ar BatK 
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§|ii} Hi i lotion after the Great Fire 
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§H 7 John l^jfiiiig's Fife Engine of 1690 
























|i]9 TnMportin^ Porttand stone in 1790 
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S'ltd Air. view of St. Paul's 
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Hopst, Sussex 
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jartis^ But many cjfhsr ports^ such as KmgV Lynn ami 
fimtkr harbours of East Anglid, were dscHning as iiadc lo- 
creasiiigly sought the mouth of the Thames* m ^hif^ to the 
West to catch the Americaa frade. The effect of the Navigation 
to foster Engtand's colotibl irwdc across the ALlamic^ 
and dimmish her foreign trade wich Scandinavia and die Baltic^ 
to the disadvantage of the cast coast pans* all save London, 
And even in lEie West* smaller ports like Fowcj ami Bideford 
suffered irom the large siae of ships neccssiuted by the Jong 
Qocimc voyages. Moreover, London merchants and Loodem 
capital cE}niroiied the trade of other dries. 

The vimJ and recuperative force of Londan, perpetually fed 
by the inflow of immigrams and of wealth front outside, was 
h^viiy tested by the Plague and the Hre (i£GT-t6{6), disasters 
of the first magnirude, which howwer seemed scarcely to aJiect 
the onward mrrvenicnt of the powev* opulence and population 
of the capital 

The gimous Tlague of London* was merely the Usr, and not 
perhaps the wotst, of a scries of outbreaks covering thtcc ^n- 
turics. Berween the campaigns rif Crecy and Poitiers* the Bkck 
Death hod first swept over Europe £tom sorne unknown source 
in the Fir East* with the ubiquity anti violence usual lo the in- 
earning of a new disease. The obscurcit hamJet had little chopcc 
of ^cape, Ir is thought probable titar a thitd, and possibly ihai 
one half of the fellow-countTymcn of Boccaccio, of Froissart 
and of Chauocr, perished witbio ritttc years. The Black Death 
remained tn the sqU of England* and became known as ^Thc 
PIflgnc/ It Dcver again swept the whole oountiy at one time* but 
it perpetually broke out in difletvnt Jocalidcs^ particukrly in the 
towns and ports and the ri«rsides* where the ship^bornc* fiea- 
bearing rat multiplied. In London under the Lancastrian and 
Tudor Kings the plague vras fox long periods together endemk 
and nearly continual; under the Stuarts it came In mm hut 
violent outhutsts. The lejoiditg in Xxmdon for the icct^on of 
James I hod been cut short by an outbreak of the Plague thar 
carried off 50*000 persons; the arcessicm of Oiadts 1 was the 
rigml for aaothcr* no less destrumve [See § it^.J In 1656 a 
slighicr attack occurpcct Then followed thirty years of com¬ 
parative immiinity fot X^ndoo* during which other events took 
pbee calculated to moke men fotget tn their talk the Plague 
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hormts that iluuf hihcn and giandikdicrs had endured. So when 
the bit ouibmk ratne m lUhough it did not dcsiL^v a 

mndi iarger ptopoitioa of the Londooci^ that} some of its pre- 
dcceesois had dtuie, it struck the mugination inofc^ for it come 
in an age of greater dviliaadon, camfon and aectlrity^ vhcn iuch 
calamities were less temember^ and less expected, and k was 
followed dose, as though at the Divine comimnd, by another 
dtastcophe to which there was no parallel in the most auctent 
records or LoodutL* 

Ttie Great Fite {1666') taged for five days and desttoyed the 
whole Qty proper between the Tower and the Temple; yet it 
probably did not imroof half the popukdon of the capit^. 'rhe 
‘libcitief* beyond ilic walk were only toudied, and these con¬ 
tained by far the greater port of the inhabitants. London had been 
intieasing with immense rapidity in the lost sixty years, h was 
just shon of half a millioa In all other dries or England the 
townsfolk still lived within bfcaih of the country, undgr eoiidi* 
dons of what wc should now call country-town fife. In London 
alone the condirions of great-dry life were growing t)p, in many 
respects in a peculiarly odious form. The poor were crow-ded 

nut of the City inro the slum districts of the ‘lihcrttes’ beyond_ 

St. Giles's, Ccipplcgate, WhitcchapcL Stepney, Westmiturer, Ijm- 
berh—where the)' mulripUed exoeedir^Jy in spile of an enuruioua 
denrh-rate aonnfig infants. 

The fire and Ktruikiing made little improvement in the sani¬ 
tary and moral condicioii of the slum populations. For die seat 
and origin of the Plague had always been in the 'liberties^ outside 
the City, where the pooresr dwelt. Now as these districts were 
nor burnt down they were not rebuilt, and in lyai Defoe 
dedaied that ‘they were sdll in the same condition as they were 
before,' It is therefore evident that du: ‘ivbufldmg of I.ondan' 
due to the Fire was not the main reason why the Plague disap¬ 
peared from EDgland after its last great effiut 

‘ Diuing Ik Qtil War tbs 1‘bede ja^ in viikit pud afthe 

pMututiik ™ tkwwll Itld Vi err; in liMK IGnvui. tudl O diater, t UubHb uf tk 
iiikLEiwo4i«a of ir, Tk *l,>kitur ttf WJon’ non iiuiic cohmix-J u ik 

etpsiO. Eu( Amdia la&ixd vicrr KKrcIy, buj the l^iu tiid nuf utend ftt toi 
tfiuinh, [fi Laitgdalc, SX'ritLiitniiiuJ, mdiiioo nill pciinT* to tbc nuiu uf in iiotatvJ 
rkinhuuK vrhcK kl the Lnbahltamt liinl <£ rk Piagac. wtn^ to ihe titfcHEd 
of* HkUer bdiTH icnt thcie; bur th= R)*f of the rtUtj and dlltftH 
intmunr. The lotdkr i ckiliei ;»nuaulilr otitinl ik llei tkt bw the t^uc. 
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The portion of Lomlon thit « as cihftitgcd bjf the Fire 'lu Bxe 
midcEt^ and busiiiHa qnirtcf in. the beitt of die Gey Itself, ihc 
gteii wmjmerdal houses vhere the merebinrs vidi ihdr order!; 
ind ^-ell-fed houichoMi worked and depu These abodes of 
wealth, conimerce aad hospitality doling from the NCiddk Age?, 
with thek gardens behind and cDUHvardi wiihin, $till presented 
lath and plaster wails to the norfow and crooked streets; the 
gables sometimes protruded so fiir over the shop fronts dint the 
prentices in their garrets could shake I^ands over the way. When 
the Fire came lacing before the ^ind, th^ old and flimsy smie- 
tums were tfndcj to the flame. Only in the places w'hcre the 
Fire met hdek walls was h forced to linger and %ht. The 
merchants took the opportumty to rchuitd ihek bouses of btick, 
and In a more wholesome if less picturesque relation to the street. 
Sanitation in the Gry itself was knproved by the enforced i:e- 
building of so many very andent dweUings. {See § iij, ti6^ 
xt 7 -] 

The 6ic± thst the Plague did not again recur in England is due 
in pan to the increase of brick buil^g, and the substimrion of 
carpets and panelling for straw ind doth hangings* since the 
iniected fleas and the rats thaz carried them wm thus deprived 
of hatbotuage. But ir U probable that the chief cause of the dis¬ 
appearance of the FkgQe wms due to no hmnau agerscy st alb hut 
to an obscure revolution in the onknat world; about this period 
the modem brown tat extirpated and rtpboed the mediaeval 
black rat, and the brow*n tat u-as not a carder of the plaguc-0ca 
to nearly the same ouent as its pfcdccnssof, (Saltmarsb^s article 
m CamMiiff Hr>/. Jauntal, 1941^) 

The reconstruction of the City of London was accomplished 
It a pace that asionlsbed the world. 

The dreadful eSects of the fire (wrocc Sir John Rercsby] were am %o 
strange os ihc rchuUdlug of this great dry, which by reason of the 
King's mod PnTljamcat's care, and the grear wetlih and opukucy of the 
dry itacif, whs rebukded mm t stately with brick (ihc greatest port being 
before notching but hth and Umc) in four or live years" time.* 

And London, whidh had lost a fifth of m population by the 
Plagtie made good that loss also without seeming to notice it at 
ail, so conitnual was the flow of immigmnta from all dbe ihtrcs 
of England and half the countries of Hucopc^ 
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The Mediftcvat and Tudor Qty had liisaippcajxd in the flames; 
only the ground pJan of it? laBbit^wairen of strtcfs and alleys 
wiL$> retained. The layout of the greatest dty in the world con- 
Emuect CO be the wont; and martol eye has never yet had a view 
of Wren’s S14 PanlV 

Eighty-edne churcheSp indudJjig fhe old Gothic Carhedrah had 
been burnt If they were doomed 10 no happier daie 

could hare been chosen for die holp^caust since Oudstopher Wren, 
[list aiiived at the height of his powces, was bcguutmg to be 
known in Court and City* His genius was stamped on the 
ccdcsiistical arcHtcctute of the new London. His churches, 
whldi survived general rcboildings of the streets in whkh thq^ 
stand, still (1939) icsnif to die spacious dassioii dignity of the 
age and of the man who pot diem in place of ihcjr mediaeval 
picdeceBsoES. [Seej iiij and conirasc § ^^4.) 

The rebuilding of Sc Paul's was a communal effort worthy of 
t greaE nation. A Ea^ on the cool entering the port of London 
was voted by Parliament for the purpem. The great work went 
Kwu^ly forward year by year, undeterred by alJ the adtements 
of the Popish Plot, the Revolution and the Marlborough Wars, 
It was completed in tlae height of Queen Anm*s gloiyr a do23eja 
years before the death of its architect [Sec Plaic IV and § liej 

The new St. Paulas was built of the white stone of Portland, 
fetched by sea direct feom the quarries of that sixange peninsula* 
Thfjngh die quarries had long been known^ it only In Smart 
dmes that Portland stone began to be erttmsjvdy used. The 
need^L of Wren ’5 oolossal work gave a new life to the Tsle of 
Portland' and its itihahkacirt. Va$t quarries were opened and 
roads and piers built* Great sums were spent on 

^ularief to igetua and wharflngcrt and ttpairing wap, pJert iird 
fiaucs, with the eiperues of teveril petsom %cm froiii Londun to 
view and direct rite sanies to [EgMlaic ihc working of tbe quarries and 
to adjust molten with the TihnJets/ {Et, HiiK Eir,, £^civ* *918.) 

Henceforth the white Portland Stone pUys an Imporrant part 
in architectural history of England^ and secnia specially a^soci^ 
sued with the cold majesty of the monurnenta] work of Wren 
and Gibbs, just as the warm red brick suits the comfortable 

* TliM icatenct nfti wtinzn bcibir ibe Wio t 
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ckmiatldty of the common dvdlin^ of ibc same penod. [See 


fk^* rai Buimra ; 

th« 1xwkiTncRticw)ai in ^ncM to tbii chMpta, fee ecMi 

Dfant/^, tad Arihm Bryvn*! Lf/r ^ DarJi E^ifmd « th* l^pi ^ 

CJw*i « Oaf*. 11 mi m; BmU Wllky. TJ* Jimtetti flMtejr B«fc- 
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descriptive notes 

TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


w gFqnpai nm> ihutc ciiiE|ffHnea; I, CtJonif PUrs; i. Crararc PUtti 
[tmrkBd j. tlFutmiLcica bi tbc me 

Galouf PUt? I (cL tost fu 41) 

Qiiccn Elizitrth. C^yon 6 s^mng hr Fededeo ZuccAto (1173). 
Dem, of Feints and Drawinp, Bziti^h Wu«um* 

Fcdedco Zacotro {I a mtirc of Tuscany* tiIve> W 

worked on d^emme iwicinK in tke Vtuioui and at Horenoe, 
came to Ermiiuiil fwfour ycMi* ftom 1574 to 117S* after wliicli 
he pctunjctf CO Icily, wheie be founded the Adadcmiii di Sm 
Luca at Rome- 

The delicacy and realistic simplLdty of dus cnyon drawing 
form a welcome cannaat to w many elaborate pmmiti of 
Iilizabeth* tn which intetest is so often centred ua her jevds 
and dress, the &ce suggesting stereotyped rcpxe$cnracioa raiher 
thin porttaituie. 

Gnlo^t Pl«e n (cf. teat p, «») 

Minjituic Off a jeaung mm by Niidiolas J-Qlliafd (rn^ 

Saltuic Beauefit, VIciolii and Albert Museum. 

Nlch^t^as Hilliard (1)47-1619) was aptiointed goldsmith and 
limAcr to Queen Ellaahetb and enjoyea her camiuued patrou:- 
age; he eiecuted mmiitures (of “portraits in Uttlc*) of the Queen 
hei^f and many of her courdcfS^ As the Queeu^i goldamhh 
be eaecuted her tccand Greae Seat 

[ctEtest ill the fnintature i* thought to have dedred in part 
fejiD the Elkabethio lore of jewellery and of precious Ftojia 
in intricitc sctcmgs. This pomaiT of an unknown young 
man of daom ?5S8 h one of HtlBard^s must eajquistie ^dtd, 
It ponraya a youth teml^ agatnsi a tree:* enshdned in rme$} 
he wears a Urge licy rufiT a padded doublet and ahoit velvet 
doak^whik long silk hosedo^ hlideganclegs. Tbe mmiirure 
h inscribed Du/ /«rAs/ las^M fidii (i^fy] prahed Sdih emses 
[tny] ptin). 

Colour Plate ILL C^f-1™ P- 

palmed room 11 Old Wililey^ near Cranbrnok* Kent (r. t 6 Su}> 
Photographed by kind permiision of the owner, Mts. Herben 
Alexander. 

This XVth century boose was buill for a family of Kendsh 
dnihiers^ Ac the cod of the XVlIth -ramiy a cenain John 
Vestou (also 1 dothlor) waa IlTing there^ and it was at thia time 
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rlut the shtwn m ihia iULHn^ibfi wcic carried our, 

Eihllcal loecLet La the upper pajidi of ilic deecjmlon are coRh 
bined with sporting niojectf m the lower oneSp wbccc harri^ ^ 
arc shawn pumiiiig 4 twre- 'rhis is ao interesting caaoipjc of 
the fashion of painted wslh in a toorc m^eit hs>uie, where one 
wuiiid tapect at this date 10 find plain panetUng, in contruH to 
the smnp^nuit dccoratioti of anrh gteat houact aa Wilton and 
Petwonb (cf. 5 7 z and # 7 ^ 

Colour plate IV (cf^ text p. 148) 

Sir Chmtophet Wren by Sir GodStzf Kndkr From ihe 

porrraii in the possesEton af the Royal Sockty. 

Kndlcr^ bom at L»nbc{ik in cunc m ^g!and in 

Bcsifki royal portraits be painted ncatlir itl bia im|»orLiirt cort- 
tonpontica befote bk de^ in This painting of Wtnii 

shows the architect a|;am¥t a prospect of hiA new Sr, 
CZbiifiKiphcr Wren wil* bora La ifija; at rffcniy-fiTe he was 
PmfcMdrtjf Astroncitny at Graham Collcgt^ London* Otie of 
the foundaiina memhen of the Royal S^)dcty^ he became its 
president in i£8a. Besides his studia in medidiae and anaiornTt 
be grew increaiingty micrcstcd in artbitecrurc^ becoming 
survey Of-general ta iIk King^s works in After the Great 

Fite be prepared his plan for rebutlding die dly and wai 
appoblea its principal arduticct. From he was engaged 
on the tebtiildiAg of St. Pxu!\ thcbiat plan of wh^ch he com^ 
pleted in rti7|, but titer modified to that of the cme we know 
to-day, superincefiding the work of constmcpon until 17to 
(cf 5 addirkln to this he built fifey-rwo churches in 

Lonuon (cL{ ixi and izz)« as wdJ as pumcraus budding out¬ 
side London, including tbr Sbddfmian at Oafntd and Tnaity 
CcJkge library at Cambridge. He died in 1715* 

S I (rf. lexr n, 7J 

Tit N$bit Arti t/ &r by George Tufbervillc 

(1^1 f edition)^ Fmin tlic copy in the Dqit- of Printed Books, 
Brtdsh MuAeunL 

George TurbenriUe (?i54o-?i6io)j like so many Elixibeihins, 
combined the actiTitjes of poet^ scholar and iliplomiL Hh 
BttAe and Tit NM Arft tf Vtnrtir at 

fiist pioduecd in i jyt, wete metui compmdlutns of all matters 
dcaiing with bunting and hawkings ranging from die cm of 
falcons and hounds to ftich difficult probtema as 'die place 
where and bow m assembly should be made, in. tbc pteaence 
of a Ftince op some honntiTahlc person/ and iMs our present 
illDatradon from the 1611 edillDn shows. It 11 exactly the same 
iUijEtraiioii as thac in the r57| edition, cacept for ibe suhstku- 
tiun of the figure of Jmnes 1 for that of Bikabcth; the feasting 
enuetzeza are regaling tbeniselt?^ on the same i^agons rf wine 
Of ale and ate being handed the same baskets of fat roai t eapofti,. 
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§ $ {dT. teit p. 4) 

Orth Tfrrarttm^ bt G, Brxio^ ftnd F- Hnhcnbttj; 
(Cdognc^ cdidi>ii). Frotti the copf in the Cmihridgc 

l/ni vefiirr Libniiy, 

Thi* book g]ve« mjp^ End of miuijr of the ciu-ef aties of 

Bniape as wd\ ai! of sycb fer-tiupg pUirea as ConstinufiopJc 
flnrl CaSTO^ jcTofttlcm and Calicin, 

AUhOd-gb engaged hf fot^dgacts and pvblbbed mbioju], chit 
map of Nt^rwieh (liltj? those of Londod uid BrisroE ceproduoed 
jji I } and 4) fcenis to bav^ been faichfaUj? copied fro^ same 
English unginidi 

Tile map will tepay eJose cTamiftatiqn wiih a magnifying glass, 
when the CMheilrai and caack can be distemed^ and dae 
EDcdjxcval walla with tfaeif gates, while tn the Jeft-imd comer 
on the iiTcr bonk, just insidt *HcU Gates^ (i4)p he seen ^The 
new mUlcs* (15); to the lighc between the gates of St, Gtl^ (16) 
and St- Stephen (17) may be Men an a^hexy comesc in the 
Atdlicty Gfoodil (to+day called Qiapd Hill Fields) | in the fore- 
ground plgughuig it going on ana sheep arc grazii:^^ at the 
top^ in tne dktance (ijc. ease) am be seen the wasts hfmisc- 
hold Heath, and ni^bi^ just outside the Bfshap"i Gate* 'the 
plMe where men arc tustnmabUe burmu^ 

The great jnlluzof akilled Flernio^ and Wdloocts into Norwkh 
eady in HUzabcih^^ ^gn incicasra the dty*s fiifoe for the manu' 
fanufc of woven gnoas, and the ^new milles* near ihe subtiTb 
of Hdgham may be cvidcji^ of this floucishit^ trade. 

§ y {cf text p. 4) 

OrMs by G. Braiin and F. Hnhcnbctg 

(Calognc, tf77-8S edlEion). Fit™ tlie copy in the Cambtkige 
Uttivetiitv Ubtazy. {Far gectecal note § j_) 

Labelled oy Braun 'Aotemissimum Anglite Emporium/ Bristol 
it shown strerching fioni the former Abbey of St* AugusdneV 
iq St. Mary Rcddiffc outiidc the walls- Thccnte of the city 
below the caatb ar^ betn^een the two arms of the nver Avon 

I now the doating hjrhour}^ with the Temple and St. Thomaa^x 
ying beyond w t?cidge fwirh i« houses spauniag the river), 
but witKin the outer girdling wall, which wretches actors the 
loop of the rivets The chuFchei Sc, Nicholu (to) and St. 
John (1^) can be acen ictually built into the dty walls and 
across two of the gateways. 

Bristol^ eaxeUent far U irna for a puzt be cidily assessed 
finm this map, wocdleo InduitrEci {Uke those of Norwich) 
derived fnesh Lmpetua from ihe InunJgtation of Flcniiah weavrfs 
m Elizabeth** reign. 

5 4 ((£ tw p, 4) 

Gn'iaftr Orbit TtmtntK, by G. Brnin md F. Hobcaborg 

fCofognc^ 1 577^88 edition). Frnru the copy in the Cjamhridge 
liniversisy Libtajy. {For general note cf. 1 1,) 


WHle ipdi th.c an i ! ciUTamf of Lotulofi mt 

ihii ckcc AUftoiHided bt fel^ wid odijwis aiid with giiicm 
Hid snull qpcn ^xco in tit ticjirtr rhis mud niu&t ace be ukm 
«s acoidite tiL:iil itf mittLkte dmib. lit ^pdling mmutv cues iv 
of peculiAT tjp« time migbi txpcct Crom x foteigner wiib 
Utiie knawlodgc oE die EjigliKli iHiguage, Add Aff. I. A. SbtpLio 
has roctntly shown in I (194^^) in tib Jttudj 

of eiHy cngTtyingx of the Bniktidr ihcatn^ thoi wc caxmoi 
Itiy irp<m Itfbrttt teprcMntaiiooijf tbesomh lisnic^ forimtaneE, 
The forcgttrtimJ purports to show ih^ Besf and Bull baitiiigs, 
but the studon m the Eir^ibethan thoattie should look nuher at 
HoUai*$ Long View of Londoa of 1647 (cf- $ 63} fot the byout 
of the Muib umk. 

The Towetp WcatmLnstCTp Lambeth Palate, Landud Bctdge 
with its row's of hooftcs and jutting eutwatcrsi and Old Sl 
Paid’s oin be pldxd out,, akhough dwr latter is sh£nBTi ’with itt 
spitCf which h&A idtcady oolkpsw in 1 

5 (ct Deal p. 9) 

Dowbnd, liucolnshire^ duiing the floods of 1947. Fiom on 
tif photograph by Acrofllms, Ltd 

The backgrtiimd of ibis phatogoipb helps to lecaptiux sotue 
idea of what the medlacral feti must hKve Iwked with ha 

*wntery soiiiudcs^ and small ^t>ozy isbmds^ here and tlicn^ Tbc 
gr^t Abbey of Cmwland, wksc niim (used » the padtb 
chuTcb) can be seen on the edge of [be modern co’vtu 
cm the highest land thus taking adtrantage of the ricb fertile 
toil foe tis helds and vineyards withouc d^gcr of mundaiion. 

^ (e£ leiJl p. It] 

Map of the Fen round WisbecK Fmm a M 5 . map of 1^97 hi 
the Wiabech Muacixm^ CambTtdgcsEiitc. 

Tliis map4 piobdtbly a revised copy of an earlier otve^ gives dear 
evidence uf the tyliteni of emh^niunenr and ^sewerage’ already 
evolved by this riine. The dykes and bankf^ notably the 
'Magna Ripa dc WLsebcdi* cut Ik uaced^ cognhtf with several 
windmilb, which -were used for dTalning the landL The numbef 
of churches on even, ihiifl ^smal l pcEriiciii ii aome evidence of she 
Wealth of the area at this date. (Fo c further noEC on fen dramage 
c£ ente to 5 67-^J 

7 (cf. JP* 

Ely rathedfaL From an ojf phevtograph by Aerofihns* I^d. 
Ely Cathedial was preceded hy a mcmasEe^f which wa* burnT 
by the Dmca In S73 but restored by l^ing Edgar for the 
B^cdicdqes in 970. After the Conquest the gccar Abb^ 
Ovueeb began to risc^ constating ai fim of the chok, lowet and 
rcaJiscptr> the nave being ciccfcd in the X.Iltb ceomry. During 
the nefi century the Nottnan eastern was demctlished and 
ihc ptesbytciy built in its stead: in the XTVtb cetiniiy the 
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NToroim to«« fell, tlte old Nonrau choir, anrl it 

w» thca tJiiit the Ottaeon Terwtr ami Lwittni and th* Lady 
Oapcl were built. BjT the ««! of the XTVUi oaiturf the Abb<^ 
Oiutch w» vtnaallr the «iae in ia iaaie strunorc as wes« It 
to-dar. Jo IU9 the mnnaaters' sanendentd to rbc King^ and 
was ifiM fJffad. its church becoming the cathedral. Some of the 
tBotiardc buildings were dcittoyed and the othcra uicd ai 
houso for the oekcia of'the liing't new college at Ely ' I« 
foreground «f the liliumtiDO can be seen, oa the exteerm tight 
the temucs of the infitmary; the desnetj' {pm ofwhicb wm the 
monastery Hall) *iiil its gactlcni (ibt former gartB); 

uid on tbe Idtp ju« by the wm doett of the cufacilral, the 
Bhho^*i palace* 

51 (c£ icit p. i5l i t * T 1 

TbcChcTioo. Fmm w aiephotogiaphby AcKjfilms, Ltd* 
The air of fcoaote dwnlatiod ptft'ades this secae 

probably Uttle altered horn Tudoi times^ii Is father the state 
of spciciy which has chartged^ 

I Q and lo (c£ tact pp- 17 * iSJ ^ _ 

Nfewarh Oatfe. SdJufbhire pCVth ccniury)* Fmm mi mt 
photograph bf Acforilinr, Ltd. 

Darnick Towr, nraf Melrose From a dravtog by 

Ed^^itl Blote (1737-1879)* BJVf. MS* Add 4^,a«» £. 54. 
Danuck builr in 1 ^69 to replace an earlier tower butitt 

by the Earl of Hertford, is not verr diffcieni horn the XVth 
pccl towiEf of hiewfttt and both should be contristed 
with what ufas happefling sd Eliaabethao Englatul fcf 5 * * 

1 1 htdow). 

5 11 (cfl teat p* i8) 

Stokesay Casde, Shropshire, From a drawing hj Edwafd 
Blofc (I7ft7-lt79^ MS, Add- 4 S,^i 7 , f‘ 4 ^^ 

This drawing of a XlUth ceatury half-fortified ntanor boust^ 
with Its suone tower and fortKSs4ike aspi^* but with a 
tixnbcred Elizabcthwi gaicwiVp tbowing thai it hts ttached a 
dme when its foitiiicadco t* no longer sttiovs^ AhoiJd be enn- 
ttasred with j 9 lod 10 of Dartiich and A^ewatk. to show how 
coovotf on KOm cv*ien scmi-fortificarioii was Tikiiig pl^oe in 
Er^land, al a time when fortificaiifin was will, the irtfiin pre- 
cKCUputiod in the Botdert. 

S t± (cf* test p, 18) 

Qarlccote Park, Warwiekahirt Fnam in atf pnotogfapb fay 
Aerofilma« Ltd ^ j- 

Boikifi the first ycit of Elkabtih'a rdirniR the farounte E-ranti 
with cofocr lowerap Chadecotc Park^ in ipite of liitf iddJtioQS 
and altemtjonai H itpresentaiive of an HUmbethan manor hoiise 
let pestceMly in Itt gardens^ wtrb gatehouse and staMes com- 
fottably fonoTcd Erom the comu buddlEsg, Its wulespreacf 
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liwm nnd ^nenl Ityirui, lu tnttij windowi^ fr^m gr^Minl 
Hoop to gibk^ aD mn of 'peace tnd ceimomk 

prosperity' ftr rttdOt*oc| m mnteri^ condiriofii from the woz]d 
m Diuiiidt Tower (gt § to)-ivtirre ssl*te a£ the rebuifdtqg 
of A riwelling entailed the %sme gtimi (tone upect, 

the same hek of wUidow^r the ume tiecexilry for a leif-a^rtiained 
defemive econocoy; no spticading outbulMngH or ornamcnia- 
ticn appear and ibete is Hrtlc dungc (tom XVth cemwy 
KewaA (cf. I g). 

{ef. p. tS) 

Mdntacute Housc:^ Somerset. From nn lif photo^gcaph by 
Acrofilinsj Led. 

Montaente bdoicig^ to the dosing yesirs of Elizabeth, It was 
huili by Sir Edward Phetips, in the familiar H-fomt, of Harodon 
Hill stone, with cencrous window space dabofatc 
Ir was coutplcceJ about i 6 oc. This pbotomph showi tbe east 
fide (note the rottndcis over the wiruiows) indodii^ th^ 
bcatitmil jurohettn garden fotocouit otdemd by i balustraded 
wall with delicate cypoias and r^ni-ff pavilions — ^ell con^ 
rcmpofirj"* The garden beyondj with yew^ and omamentaJ 
pool is late XVIOth cenidry and probably replaced the earlier 
fbmul garden with knoti and disfs (c£ § 90)^ 

(cf. tc^e pp. it* 19} 

^Eoretoo Old HaUi Qieshire. From an lir photograph by 
Aeiqfilmsi Led, 

This moared, half'dinbered tnaiuir was apparently 

ckbomted from an ^Ikr building tint by Moraoo, 

and then by Ms snn^ John, between the fifties and eighties of 
the XVIih cenruTy* Its tiregular,. almost top-heavy appearancCfe 
its ttstticted wlndmr space, and the thjaqust of irs blcich and 
whitCp form a stdMng contrast m the dignified golden unity of 
Mocaiacote House (ct § t5). 

(dl teit b. t9j 

The Sradford Tabic Oupeti Dept, of Textiles, Victoria and 
Albert Mnsennu 

Thb laie XVIfh oentoiT table ciipct was tc^ired by the 
Victoria and Albert ^fltseum in 19^ S from the Earl of Bradford's 
coltection at Casde Bromwich HaU. Its cenric is wncked in a 
design of crdtLsod vines, while the border shows hupting- and 
posinral scents, ill Icifi^ of atchlteaiire, and wild annnals, 
against a roULog country background. Ir h worked in sUk on 
imen canvv in icni srirch in emny coTouia. Oriental rugs 9nd 
caipets* when first hnponed into Englandt wece: frequendf 
p«l as table; raiher ihan as fioor^ eerverings* and when copi^ 
in English embroidcfy were still used for the same purpose 
(cf- the eahlc carpet in | j6}. It was only when lables themselves 

ijS 
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bemOB Italic drniuc Ait table carpets veni out, tur cotnc back 
agiin cvcntuallr » Itpor carpels. 


i6(cf. text p. If) 

Tbc Glut HiU. Monuwuie Uouie, Sotnowt. rram i pao(t>- 
gtaph by 

The ball ii of lingk storey bcigbii iA otigioal Stone door¬ 
ways and chimney piece—Ae Inter luppottet! by pliin Ionic 
eoLiinias. Across the upper pMt of As nonh wnJ of the h^l 
can be seen the ElixatxAaiL plaster panel of the 'Stlnujuiy 
tide.' Thi* telU the stoty of As heopedsed husband who tried 
to fetch hiniself aome *lc while imndiag the biby. Hii wiic 
bcIafMnjia him with licr shoe aad ■ oeiehboiir sr^g this, 
collects Ae villagers, wbo mube him tide the sltinsiiiiiigion £(it 
pole} tci the gertiml rkniteji of the vilUge. The dscoiaiive 
plaster frleae ud the u.-<M<l£nfaneUmg should be fuated, Aougb 
the ceiling is pisin- The stone screens are at Ae trthet end of 
Ac hall mh) were dabontety plastered and paioied at a tafei 
period. 


11 {cf. teat p. 19) . r- 

Calioy 11 pQwp Casde, MontgomcryAire (ty9^'|). From a 
dnrwing by William Twopemiy (1797-1*71), Oepi. of Prints 
am! DtawifigSh British Miwum- 

Pow^vi Ga3d<^ timugb of early facia 4 ation* was Ur^dy rc-baUi 
hf the Htrben^, to whom it passed m 1587- AbuicCoii^ in 
1^44^ wbcfi the PailiiiMii focw took tt over, and xgiun in 
e 688 wh^ the Pown fkmily went into ettk* h wa^ ccinsidcfabljf 
flUtTcd ftnd rctioml in th^ enEuing yewr. 

Thi* wcU-lightcd gflJIcJy^ panelled and decoTSfed wkli 

ptasTcr fxi^e ^od ciahotaToly Offnamctticd cidUngi il ttpicil uf 
Ltir XVIth tnd XVIIth century 'ksiig frdJcrics/ It built 
by Sir Edvjud Herbert in ind the ridily dazotated 

pWerwork of the ceUing 4* the ariginal w-ork of The 

pinclhng is mid-XVHtll cMimiy; therfimlttirc, however, data 
from lyii* wben the icecmd Maix|ti «4 of Powys mnm:d from 
edh!. The ushed window^ icplacc learlier Tnnliioncd onw and 
ihc busts wcK not brought here from Icily until 


it (c£. text p. tt) 

Grcsham'i Royal Exchange. Engtaving from rx>ndoii Pros- 
pecti Portfolio, Vcd. V, m the |H>sseKian of the Society of 
a^nriquacLBS. 

Sir Thomis Graham merehant and Ihtancicr. 

built the Royil Exchingc at hi* owe It wss fwoed 

and opened hf the Queen in Jmnsiry in** hut was desrfoyed 
in the Great Fire of i66lSi The golden gtajihoppcr, Graham*! 
ci«ti cin bt seen on the colnmii and the cupolxi. The open 
cdonnadc and the itatues in wcMcd nkhea ahodd be particu- 
luly iKiuecA 
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§ (cf. text p. il> 

The of f ionour, Goaifillc acid Ciiiis Collcgr^ Ciifibrid^ 

Fmm 1 pbjotogroipb by A. F- Kcfstingp 
roiiDcM iiidi tbe RaU c^f liie Atumncjadao in 1148 Ety EdimLCul 
GmiiTillci GoRTiUd HaU ttfi^oniied by John Giiiu, n 
GonvUlcudCiJuACuiEegc in 1517, Mtiier fAllow- 

big ycAE Ocx CiiiLf^ wild hid tiAii^dled ia Friii^ And 

GcrCTuroj, aWc to djcrotc him^clria designing and buiMing 
addiriom fo hh college* He pkoned thm gAics^ of Htimility« 
of Vitfue and of Honour, ifoiboUad of the ^choJjtt's catecs; 
but the Gate of Roonur was not boJlc iiniil j %j% (two yean 
ifta Caiui" deaxh); li was butlcp bowe^’ce, as he hm hlmKlf 
pkimciL Many of its originil ckhoratioEU hai^e tmee gone. 
Pinnadu sroiriH^imKcd ihc lowest cornice and ilic comcn of 
tic hciagonil towcf^ dAd. sundials dectifated tbt sides of the 
faexagoiL The atms of Caius am jet be seen sn the spmdii] of 
the ATchu The detiuis of the gateway were ctimmetatca in eolodr 
and gold on the white stonewot-k The architect wu poosDdy 
TbeodOvTC Hav'ciis i:if Clcrcs. 

5 10 (cf. texE p* 16) 

The Skynni!!! Moflummtp Ledbury Churchy HcrrefoTdabiJT& 
From A photograph bj Sydney Pitcher, Gloucester. 

The tomb tso Edvraiti Skjoner. tus wife and family in Ledbufj 
Church wiis erected in ifijcs. Edwatd Skynner waf a wcahhj 
doth merchant, but his alkbasicf altat tomb with \a kneeling 
ctftgfes of bimfidf and hh wife* wish ibe baby between them and 
their tea other dhildcoi beloWf would not have ihanied a 
□oblcmam 

I ar and zi fc£ text 11] 

Skctcuci from the Aibum of Tobias Delbahm of JCurttnbing 
(i6iy-y)i BAiL MS+ Hgatmi u&^ H fiy and j4 Tespecttrcly* 

5 15 and t4 (cf. text p. j) 

Sketches fram ihe Album of George Holzschuhtr, aha of 
Niiicmburg (i6at-y}. BrM, 3 ^X 5 . Egerroa 1264, F. ly and z$ 
re^pcedvcly. 

These font acenea showing on the one hand, a peasant wooian 
tiding to maxicci wiih her feskrt of eggs^ and a ddmi with hit 
wife riding plUiofit atd on the oebet me pomp and ccTcntosy 
which Attorned the Lord Mayor and his wife, are (aken from 
two Libri Amteorutn—ibe eqtuiraicar of the modem auio^ 
graph ilbotn—beloncing to two vidtois from binnonbutg to 
thU cotmixy at the Kglnaing of the XVUth eentt£cy« Tlse 
fiuhkiji of ludi books of hhnk rcUiun pages on whirb one's 
friends tnsedbed their stgnatiirq& Or amu waa started about the 
middle of the XVfth cDcnmrjby Uoivcrsicj xtudctita and spread 
ftom <itie University to mothef. Somniitm they wac tnler- 
IcAvcd printed books, the most popular being those with wood' 
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nCtiEi <ft cngnvinjj^ by AnimiQ uul the* dc Brvi. The 

ftfihiofl spread 16 tlie conn ajftd rfie pfofcMra, tad pTCif^i^nsU 
iliuminitiort were lociu driving A d^Tiihing ttaac. An 

S aving wat dwen hy ihc fnenti* whft wj^wld then Mve k 
titnimtel tnd idd hi^ aurr^gtaph oc tmariai ktanngfi on the 
Opposite Sometixnci notes of tiis lEtetul s li4icr ojecr 

vrouid he added by the owner of the kUmm. 

The subjects iUnstiared bete nc^t in both these MSS. wkh 
tl^ht vaiisiMiis* and ovet a wide v^ngc of these Ubti Ami- 
oorum (belonging usually to Germans or Swiss) aimUiir subjera 
ir pff t themselves again and %g!UJ)» The style and cooicjii 
sCcadilv dcgenenitcd thiongh^ruf tfa e XV Utb ■century* twtafdie 
paintings disappeared and by the XV tilth ceuiufy these books 
of fdendshtp had become, ia many instances^ mem fccorfs of 
ribaldry and debauchery, imcTspcwd with roimiirure poiifJiia 
ancS Inter with filboucttcs. 

A very full stmly of the ttibjca; will be found in 
Vnh aii, i^ro* by Mw RnecnheiiiL 

iS (rf- icn pp, 7i . 

Thse four wocsdciOS arc lakert from brilads in Uic Snitbufglw! 
CuUecrion, Dept, of Prinicd BooH Batiib MnsetmL 
This ccllccrion consists of 'andetiE songs and baUada written 
on various stihjects and printed between the ycatt MOLX and 
M 0 CC dai^ colkctcd by Rtibcn [Haiievb End of Ojcfonl 
and purchased in the sale of tbe late Mr, ’WW** Ubraty in the 
year 177J. Encrea^ bv severd Addirioos in two volumes. 
London. Arranged and bound IT74-" 

These bdkds with tbrii rough wcnodoita are typical of those 
that were bawkal about by Atttolycus and his fellows fcf. teat 
p, Cz) la dty ittect and on village gtectu The type of pedlsir 
who sold them can be seen in tat illuSimw fit). The cun 
aic incrcotyped Jttd «ciir s^ain. and again tn vatying states 
■nd attached to varinui balliw ihroughout the century, many 
of thrm beating rdadcdi to the ballads they adorn. 

5 ij. From ‘A Dialogue beiweenc Mister Guerrigbt and 
poore Ndghour Needy DR A few proo& both leaii and true 
SbcwLng what men for money will doe^ To a plcifiant new 
lOjK c^edt But 1 know what 1 know. Pdnicd at Londmi 
fofP. Cowles.* Roaburghfi CcaPeclitMii J. 74 ^ Tt- 
5 i 6 , Fixrtn W BUI of Faie^ For, A Saturday Nighi's Supper, 
A Sunday morning Bccskhisrp an-d A hfunday DimiL-r-^ 
Described in a pleasant new Merry Dhtie, To the inne of 
Cooke Laurel] or Michclmas Ttrme. Lemdon Primed by 
H. P. lor Ff. Grove. n«tc the Sara^i Head w’khout 
Newgate/ Roxburgh^ CoUBCiioii, U 

117. From ‘A pleasant Counaicy new Ditiyt Mcirily show- 
iag how to dnve rhe cold Wmici away. To die tane of 
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^Ttcn Phocbui dhl r&ti Sit* PmiEcd m Lrjtidqii for RG/ 
Roibutghc CqlLe^lSdtii ±4^ 

i iSp Fs™ 'AU is OTOT SAd cjur Hytshuncb 01 the CoantTf 
VlmiicitiofL To the siuie of the Citmcm VtluMle 
qr High wp go we. PftiUicd fot P. BrAaksbf at iltt 
Golden Ball in Pye Comer.* KoHiiirghc OsIlectiQn, 11 . t, 

Thoe four dim illtutitie eating am] ilrinMng at liomt of at ibc 
im. The balUd to J ±f pioekims:— 

’What malces your In-kccpcr to hfttbom the pdfc^ 

Ami unto all comets open lua dotCp 
But timt he JjiftiidA.ir pofsible eim. 

To have hii reward of ev^ery min/ 

WTi 3 c tJut to { lella of all the good things the ctinipany had 
to cal one Satutdat night u^hen the "Master of the I'«t" paid 
the score ior tilf’Wc rose from otirminlte with the ij oclock 
Qumcj. Wcat everyone home as bU way did dirat’ ITte 
ballad concludes by describing the son of bmakf^c his 

E tis/e the linger of the halkil nrat morning ^bccanse she wias nor 
idden to auppcf-^ 

5 zj illustrates a ballad of winter revels in the country* which 
tclU how emyoftc gathers with 'carols and eong^ to <Mve the 
cc4ld winter wiy/ 

'This time of the ycare 

Is spent in good eheire kind ncJghhoiJt^ toeerher meere 
To lit by the fire 

With friendly dcsice each othei in Jcive to greet.* 

5 it illustrates a very differem scene 00 whkh miae hosteii 
lings:-- 

Tor tf an hnn^ company 
Of boone good fellows comes 
And call fur liquor mcctily 
In any jpnvate Ronmz 
Then if I fid the Juggi with Froth 
Or cheat fhirm of one ox rwo 
If I cut swetr them out of both 
Tlse tcekoning it my clue^ etc.' 

f 29 and 50 (cf. tcati p, 19) 

V&oodcut irom a broadaide {no. ^59) in the possession of the 
Sociw of j^iqu^, entitled *A Schotde for Vemng Soldien^ 
conraining in brcifc the whole Diacipiffie uf watre^ especiaUy 
so muck as is meet foe Captams to tcadt, or the SaMier to 
Icame, that is, to iraytie or to be trayned. Fit to be tatigha 
ihrnujjhout England. LoiulotL Primed for John Trumlk 
dwelling tn Batbican ac ihc sigoe of Nobod/p' 
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■mis bioiubJik (w»A J“"'^ ^ cmniia of dittdioos for the 
iociioK of am« md foroiitig nf the coinpinr iiMlf lo 
«^oiii, file*, etc. It then gha the v^tiiws ’pwurs ^ the 
bike the Mmkct Sc Heiquebiise' la turn end eodt ’wiih ilw 
StmAts of ctinumUfJ to be iiscd in drillio^. The pi3^w 
tzdns ciptnin Idsdiou and unloadirigi etc snd iCLow w 

tQ cmf the iec«|Kij), 

€ 11 and (ct text p. if) ^ i- ^ 

* ^ tL Art* o/Cmr ^<J Seph 1608)* B.M. ^(S. Goir. Juliui F. nf, 

(f. 18 aod i6. j t. i. f 

This MS. is e ireadsc in Enslith on pinneiT and the ihwty ot 
ballirtics, and is illusnaicd by tnidf dkgraim to^tnt the ttict. 

5 ji » eonccin^ widi dcmcmstialiitg the an^ of fc ot * 
dend-ailvctm, while S ji iDostiata eoncentraman of to on * 
ticket, with the gunr of the defenden Tcpljring. 

^ &ajton. Ftojn the pomalt hf an unknown artist In 

the iCsiional Faniait Gallcty. . , ^ . 

The Warwickslme bom poet, Midud Drayton 
h lUuHrated licre u the poet who sang of EngiaRd s besutte 
Mid her noble past. In Ws poetic topography of England the 
PMion (f«™ the Girct nioomp ‘havmg many 

Uesjlngs'). he set out to bang before hk rcadets *c naove 

beauties of their country. , .... 

As Camden (cf. $ m) hi his floAtmiiii detail^ to 

generation each county and iu principal fcatut^ 
geogiaphiaJ, htstorica] or antiquatian, 10 Drayton in ha 
(Oivcl* thretigh England dtrplays the streams and iiTer* of the 
coufltipide with ihetr icecnili and historicat auociatioot and 
nil kin^ of Idle about their Aon and fauna as wdL 

514 fcf. teat P- j) . . , 

VTUIUbi Caniden. From the portnut by an unkaown artist m 

the National Portrait Gallery. 

WUliam Camden (uyt-Kitl). headmaster of Wesnmittnrt 
School, hetald, antmoary and hismtian, pubushed hii Bn/iema 
in rt3<L This record of his famous jotimey through toghmd. 
by which Fuller) Tw twtoiwl Bdcdn to hcrtelf. os^ 
Leland’s notes to some cjrtcnt, but buik up a pinorarna of the 
cUiei tad towns he vinited, m wdl as of the semcry and aat^ 
qnhief be on hk way. The schotar and tepographet iri his 
torey of England loceecded in enshrining his g^twss in a 
prose work of high UtciafT achievement; ongirt^y pidshshed 
in T-arin. it w» not tnmsfaied into English urttil 16 to whm 
Philemon Holland gave tt iftwh to the world. 

141 icd tS fcf. text P- #9) , .r , 

Tin Pja/jwF rM^mrtpsHfj by jobn Dsy ^Mtrtembw t j®j}- 

Fttim i copy in tht Dept. <jf Prinsid Booki. BritSsh MuMim. 
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John Day priiiftd the fi«c cotte^pn of pi*loi luisa tn EnglaJid. 
5 ; I iEkwft the frornkpiccc t« hi* fbijf oblong little tt 3 ufK» 
i^Qicd p Tcmw, Contra Tcmor^ Ba^us atiil Xlajriu! Vblch" 
(he says m his tiilc) ^DUiy be song to *1 muKfcah uuTfument*^ 
ict fotrh for tht enonew of vrtmci & alvithhicig of other 
viL5?£ie ^ triilriog balkdcs/ $ 0 J* the iirat pige of the Comm 
Tffnor part of the Vfiti matir in the sume booh. 

I j 7 (c£ mt pp. 59 ,40) 

A FfcacHng ut Old Sl Paul**^ r, From the or%iRil 

pahning m the pos^ssjon of the Society of AntiquAdes. 

Thh ptinting (pm of a vooden dipty ch) git cs ua a good idea 
(in sipiic of *00^ daiiculty with penpccriTt) of what Old St. 
Pttii s looked lihie in the reign of Jttnea L It tdion'S Pajul^'t 
Cross in iho forcgrotind with a Bishop preaching before the 
King, whose coufT, fudge* and officials can be seen seated in 
the galleries flanking the royal Exjx. (Note the houses ballt 
under die tistasepE 

The preaching is probably an imaguuiry oac af^il not tn iHcruAl 
t«oxd, at the £iipan* preaching by Bishop John King before 
the King, which might well be thought to have facm die 
inApitmofL far this did not rake place until ifixo and thh^ 
diptych j$ dated t6i6. 

ffor a full disoisskjn of tha pfctoii^ a« Qi/Wei^ a/ PkitiFU 
/a ih J*5£r^ of by George Schjuf (1S65).) 

I 5S md 59 (cf. tcit p. 19) 

EllustiitiDn from a broadside {no. ry i) in the posscsszon df the 
Society nf AEiTiquarics^ entitled *Tli£ Chtistran^s JcweEl—how 
to adornc the Heitt and decke the Bouse of cvecy Protestanr. 
Taken out of Se. Muy' Oveti* Chiiidi ifi the Locmeeship ^ chc 
bte deceased Doctor SucIoel ifia4. Are to be sold by Tbo. 
lener it the cxchmge** 

This brottblde acts out the Ten Coaxiiiiandfncnts above the 
hordes Fraytr and the CrcccL Jo the cnniers ate font small 
CDgTJvings of Drcurochlon and Baptism^ the Passover and the 
Lord's Supper* with Tocta setting unt the auxhonty for Bapd^m 
and ConuniutioEL Ai the boftom is a mediiHion portrait of 
Dr. Sucton. 

Note the swaddling elothes of the child being chriatenod and 
the way in wfiicb comimmluD j* being administered^ The 
Table jbi in the body of the chureh* with the mEiwunicintir 
knecljj^ ill round k—the pneu iKms to be mt the right {Ul 
the middle) with hii deit opposite liim. 

5 40 CcL teiR p. 41) 

fUcliard Lynes Map of Cambridge (1574)* Front the conv in 
the C^inhiidge Uiuvenhv library, 

beainifta cor»t engraving lllustmes a unmrrairy town in 
Elizabeth, i day. It was dra-wn and engravedi by Richard Lyrte 

tiS4 
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ffi, i s j&^iSoc), w'ho fimpk-yed by Matiii™ PirletTp Aidi- 
teshop of Caatctbiaiy lod bcnefector of the Uoivcaity of 

CwjihritlBc. __i j. t 1. 

Iti factual iccuticy fEup cisiiiint be compsirca tnni jolui 
HAmmDad** plan of bat ie gives a vivid piaorial itn* 
pressjoo of XVItb-ceanuy CmobrUJge, ftnd i^ugh tnay 
not accept hii Ca&ilc or inc stalivc scales of bi* bmldings* tt'c 
do jspy vilh pleftiuTE ihe tnglcr on the Batka Jost by Qare Kill, 
■nd4 ihc boat wich ihc citag-net coming from ttir bodge and 
dtxwmg level wiih John's; odicrwi^ the streets arc anpty, 
ihottgh he fiUs die meadows with thcep and cows, pigs and 
horses. 

5 41 (ef. text p4 4^) 

Ciiv'Ar/U' Orfifj TrmfMiw. by G. Btuuti Mid F. Hohrab^: 
(Colo£t]e, I ^ ^ ^ Csrubpdgi: University 

Libiaxy, {For general note <f. 5 -*■) , 

Bc»jlet the brae maps leprodund in $ J, j and 4 thea ji« 
niaity delightiTufiong victes of such to«na of intcjcat a» WLnd- 
jor ox Oifocd, and in these 2 S wdl is in the nups groups of 
people appcit lo ibis itlusmtion the firo schnlait 'ilia|njtfng' 
15 tney faok do«n on Oxford lovecs, the Jong clericil 
gown cOWDiui to cvciy Bucopcan twivetsity town tif the ttme. 

141 (ct test p. 45) . . . - 

Ftotn HoltnahedV Orwwfft (tj/yJ, From the copy in tne Cam- 
bridge Univeraitv Library. 

Tliifi pictwre ofVork at the Mint acc&mptmks HoUnsh^'^t 
juxonni of how Od the 15 hJovemher I the Queen '^resttjfcd 
to the Ucaltite diverse pcccfis of sDvtr money... And also 

fothad al3 fbteync eoj*iics to he£ entrant within the 
Rcalmc^ fts well goldc as silver, calling them to hit Mdiestia 
Myntes^ escrpi two SKirtcs of Crownt^ of Colde* the one the 
1‘fenciic fiownc, the other the Flemish Ctowac,* 

S 41^45 (cf. toll pp. 4^1 47 ) 

From Agrioola’s Dt fi# Alrrj///ry (BasK 15^1 J. From the copy 

in the Cambridge University librsf^i 

Georg Bmcr (whtMC ooinc was Ladnitod as AgricoJa) 

lyj j) waj regarded by Gcfman wriwts as the Bither of miiier- 

aJpgy. Ke pxactlwd m a dodor i:^f mcJiciDe bat his gtt^t wort 

the D* Ej {m twelve book^J was on mining and 

metaliurgyi 

S 4 j. In chcsecood book Agrioob di$ctks« use of the wand 
oc twig fimn Ckcc^a turjiing tpen into swine with it 

to in iiic ii * tUvbung rod for Bxtdm^ metaJj. This iiluvriaiion 
ihows ptospeedng by means of a divinmg rod and ^opea cust^ 
minings 

5 44. In the fifth hook be diseuwea the methods of mining—^ 
the sinking of iludbp the height and wiilth of the galkriet* etc: 
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TUc fllajtiaffdin ihfjwir ^ mine wirit titubated th^fn (shmm In 
stction}^ Nptc tin* irii^iiag rruichifikfii « the ti^hi Jind the 
men ptuhiag btepci^^^ through the umlcf^ouiul gilicttje$. 
Both thb md 5 41 how quickly the tuabcf being 

used up -in the vidm^ of such wotkingi, 

5 4 %^ In the ikth book he dt^sses how metals occur m the 
caitht how' they Are cjbtrAcred mnJ trajispoited^ ami ^erwArtfa 
the many ways of WQtklng them. Thii illustiation flcpkts 
mintog in difRcnlc mnuntaJiiout eotituiyp and can lie uken 
Bhowin^ the kind of methods probablf etnplov^ by Gera^ 
luincri in the Lake DUiricL Id the background on be seen 
pockboTAQ, while iit the funrgrtKmd the htisy Accnc of adirity 
At tliE mine ItKtf it Ehoipm in the centre itomU the nvea^cr 
msrkuig oEf the number of cartlaadA of ore on hh tally idclL 
An intcicadng feaiurc is tbs iwo-wheded cm on the pght 
drawn over a track of tree trunks (for cany and imooth running 
on saep rough ground)^ On the kfi is a heap of ocev while 
further back men am be Been urith TrficrSbAt-mws and boxes 
ifilo which they are emptying the metsd The 8ah[ecr of this 
picture b the trearmeni of gold-bearing ores And therefore 
sfwws A streaiti hr WAshirtg the ore. 

f 46 (cf. rear pp, 47^ 4S) 

An Klixabcthan CAAi^tmn firc^bAck. Prom the Dept, of Metal- 
work, VktoriA and Albert Muscuiil 

Cast-ifoiL&re-backj and andicons first appesred in the bne XVth 
cemury and were then mainly for toyxi usc^ The mdustTy of 
ifom cisdng ori^nated in the Weald and reaped great impitui 
in the reign of Henry Vlll, when Halph Hogge nr Kti^gc 
oflered to cast cannon in imn (instead of hronic) for the ^^hig. 
Thb proved a gmt succe^; besides cannon^ fiie-backs with 
cbbotAte and accurate heraldic designs were abn eaif for the 
Ring, From now on tire-backs were produced for the couft; 
Hlizaheth used the old Tudor Bupporters for lier ropit Acms, 
the lion and the greyhound* ns ehtiwn in this fine cixmple. 

f 47 (cf. t«E p. 47) 

Fcoiii Si&e by John Evdyn (1679 edition). From a copy in 
the Cimbrid^c UnhrerAity Libntry. 

This bonk (itrsi nublbhed b 1664) on tree culture first drew 
AUjcotion in EnglAnd to the impotiance of forestry^ fo thb 
Qlusmtion Evdvn (for whom see note to g ^j) b concctned 
wbh ahowing the method of diAfiroil botning in XVIlth 
century EngLuid^—doubtlai the lAme as tmd been practised 
for many centuries licfote^ 

In the ce ntral ctemn^ Wood ts plao^d id a tdangle Eaimd t polCj 
and on thbi foondauntl timber h piled up to form A beehive 
shape. It b ilictL covered with earth or day (as on the pght) 
and set fire icl 
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$ 4I M. rdt n. 49) , - ^ . e ‘ _r 

Fmm A b roajl5t<ic <WK 9») possesstoft of ttit Society of 
Antioutne}, entitled *A brief" oofe oF the benefit tktt giowr to 
ihb Realm* be (he ob«tTK»£ie 'Jf Fijh-ilaio? with a nswn uicl 
txase whcttfote the lewe in that behalf made,» orduned. Very 
oecejAiy to be placed in the houses of all men, spccUUy 
Tittiulen. Scene and allowed by the inwt bononble ptivic 
C^unsdl, in ibe yearc nf onr Lord God,) joy. The m of blardi. 
AT LONDON, Printed by Ro^ Wattle dwcltioc in Ftcrte. 
Streetc over a^aintt the Coodiiii m the aipw of the Cattit 
This broaddde sets out the law that mjiF lhh may be served by 
Yktualleo, inflheepets etc., (in the fiah'days appointed. It then 
citjmins the reason ftw this bw. mmeijiV that En/;tand is sar- 
rounded by the sea, and bet coast towns and villages #« 
decayed and need to be rchahiliiated, «o that fishing and dl 
allied trades of sail and tope making tnay fioutiak It condnde* 
with an estimate of how mucii beef on be saved thereto, 1* 
the tnemased eating of desh is a canse of great concern to the 
cotmtzy, 

^ ^^CiU^^ FrofH a chart of the harbour and mid of Calais, XVIth 

(XJiiuiy. B.M. MS. Cott, Aug. I. ii. 70, . 

This chart shows ibips In full ail making up the mads to Gi^s 
harbour, srith the town above; beyond, eaatwatus, stictm tte 
dife etowned with fortificatioia, with houses and wuidmilU 
Inieispefsed. 

I 50 (cf. text p, tf) ^ L- 

The ‘Ark Royal'' (Lord Howard of Effiogham's flagship agouirt 
the Acnadi.). Woodeni, anonymous, f. ij88. Dept, of Prints 
and Diawiijgs, British Museutn. y . , n 

by Sir Wilier ftaleigb for h» own use this ship (onginally 
known as the * A tk Raleigh’) was sold to the Queen m her flifr 
ship against the Armada, J, S; Cofbert in DreAe ^ r* 

Nmrf, roL ij (1R99). p. ti 7 , quotes Wyntcr, the Vto Adtwtah 
writing feom the D<>wn*>-’I ptay eon tell lier Maj^ from 
me that her money was well given for the *Atk Raldgh’- for 
1 think her the odil ohip in dl the wodd for all enndidons..,, 
We can see no sail great or smaiJ but bow far soever they an: 
wc fetch them and speak with them.’ 

$ (<£ text p, yi) 

Sir Walter Raleigh. From the portrait by on tudmown artist 
in tltf Nauona) Portrait Gallery, 

Sir WaJiet Raldgh (fi? 5^-*^**) fonns s complete contrast to 
Drake, no less m physical ippearaoce than m chatscitf aiMi 
•munments. A soldier and eaploter^ he was also a port a™ 
tcbnlw. as well w a eounicr. But falling umJer the Qneen s di»* 
pleasure (on aecouiti of his marriage) he u'as imprisoned, and 
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freed (kg^m ftsly ip be xx^iiixrTiKmed by Jitpra 1 nm a ehatge of 
trcwHL tmpiTed by emtidnik drakiiu of resiboorerin^ tbe 
citt of Mueu^ he Ts^ bcimittcd to tirNlcfEike an expcdltiejin in 
idttli of its gold. 6iibire eew'irded by tiKSi md 
exccucion (it die itmaotx of th^ Spamdi x 4 mbjP!^nT). Mo^t 
of hk finsc iffritifig dated frafit faia y*iEi of imprispnfMitt, 
includinjj Ms a/ /As of 'idiieh oiaij- one volume 

was completed, but tht gmm) put|»D^ of whidi waa to show 
the judgment of Gcid ugninst the wteked. 

I ya and JJ imp. t)) 

Ftom B^pF^£/hiuJ /> «jni dtj^rip/h (iiflB). 

lioe engnkvings by Augu^ine Ryihex (fl. i afici Robm 

Tbr accoTTTpick.5iTig text by Petruodo UhaJdmt 
pnhliihed as Pi>iiw'/ir /iW Sptmtif Prn^ m 1590. 

From the copy In the Dept, of Pmtted Booki* Bririiti Mti^eintL. 
These beautiful fumdcolountd plates Rfc a confempottzy 
anthatiry based on MowardV own narrative and shnv dse 
tucceSAive podtiotti of the BrtgLhli ixtd Spanbb fleets from the 
Btn sighting of the SpaniAids olT the Cotuith coAst^ imxil the 
momeniE when* dnven thtdngh the ScraitSj die b-ttei are being 
foTced Dorthwimh to the open sea. 

I f £ (the lecond df the fttmes) shows die Efiglhh fl ee t hutrying 
nut t>f PlpiiQuth hncboiir on the night of July soth 1 jSS i some 
are seen ociuiiig to windward iuafaoie and tnking up positions 
m the rear the Spanuh fleet, while oihers make stfxl^^bt out 
10 ica in line acnoss the Spanhh vxn, fluis leading Medhtt 
Sldonii to hdicnc hiimelf caught between two squadiom^ 
whereas the latter rfiips were acruahy making far the main body 
kk the Sponkh mti prepatar&ry to ^LLug upon thdr ttacboard 
and leeward wings> 

i t j {the tenth of the scries) ihnwi the final battle of GtaveUne 
which developed into a tunfung fight, the SpanUrd? trying to 
keep dote fonnatJem and escape 10 the open «a^ while the 
Enghsh try to cot off thEir foaanost shipt and drive the rat on 
the ZeeUnd hanks. Ap^tt from the mun action some of the 
Bnglish ships can be seen cud cavoti ring to ^lectire a dJijhEccf 
Spanish ship olf CaUb and £iJb3«quciiily reicMcung the tnaiu 
after having had to ahandrm her eupture- In tha final 
anion the Spanktds were cventuoliLy driven ont of the Chamiel 
and forced noichwards in dkoideocd flight. 

5 J4 (cf. im p* ji> 

Sir Frands Drake. Fttsfn the contemporary cngtaTing in the 
Depr. of Finni juid Drawingt, Briiish Museum. 

Sb Fraods Drake (ft 540^6), drcumiHivigaior of the globe, 
builder of Criglkh naval ivtptemacy, implaciHe enemy of 
Spaifii piEate, adventurer and explorer, wu Typical of hia age. 
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SCI iiiji for bard work and lititmng Cjutrori^ bit flam- 

and imigtfUilTe ihircrdims. A fern teUcvcr m 
Atotf thai anack is tic btfst form of ddcuctf^ bic td^t^od tlje 
Qafxn m foTtstall a Spamth iniraiion bj hmtlf iitacking 
Sptin^ lAil hh ifccticut at Ca4be postponed tbe comiit^ the 
AnmeU £bt a f 
(fit tfisip^ ^ 5 ?) 

Bxiniiipiecfi of Gfnrrj’iTiBj^m e/ Nttr 

/Af .VMmmxr hkf^ etc. by Chpi. Jottn Smilk l^odoo* 16x4* 
From ihc ^py ta tbc OLmbtuigc UJiivtiEity TJbniy. 

Gipt. Jihn SmMi madfi opje of ilw paiy whidb 

fct otil to colonite Virginb in iGo^i, £tcryoiic Is fanillar iKith 
ttc ifcoty of how be tcaia rescued ftom the (ndiaua tbtough ihc 
good offices of ihdr prifwess* Pocahontas (who laifir marxi^ 
John RoHe). Smith became gorai«it of ihc colooy d Virgiisa 
in 160S, (ujd acii’rfi in funlwr ntplomiorta. He piihlhbcd 
Uiii book in i&J4- The engiaird tide page is by Jan Bana 
(probably of MitUcifain^. Medallions of thzab^, James 1 
and Charics 1 ippear at the top «iipedinpr*¥cd on a nap, and sti 
the foot a Landsaipe in which can be seen tndUnSi th^ dwe^ 
tngs and a party in a dug-out amofi. 

jS (ct tesTDp 6S) 

The bomcrtet Konie Coitfcrmce (1604)* From the poitmii 
group attributed to Mate Gbceiacths H, in the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery. 

The commissioncTE of England^ Spain and the NetberUndj met 
CO discuss at this confcrmce she futuro irlariDna of England 
Sffiiii Ejolknd and the Indies. The English refncsentauvei 
are seated nti the right of the picture, the fignre in the fore- 
gcoiind being Rohm Ccril, Eail of Salisbury, (C£ note to § t J 
ror a note an tahEe carpets.) 


n (cf. texi pp* < 57 , 6ft) 

From jd rmt rwpori &f tAi mfiamd ittd fff by 

Thomai Harint, with eopatings by Theodore efc Bty frotn 
drawings by John Whiie^ (Frankfuti^ ^190.) (English tian*- 
larinn bv Richard HaldniiiL.) From a copy in the Dept, of 
Fnnred Books, Bdmh Mu^cinn. 

Theodore dc Biy settled in Siraabourg iboin ij6o 

and worked there as goldainith and engraver- During Tisici to 
England in 1586 and t|88 he tnef Hakluvr who inspired xhc 
idea of the grear work of illastiarcd travtJs and Toyiffcs. Dc 
Bit began with this vnlumCj the nsport oit \Trgm» bj Thoniti 
Hariot^ who was with the expedition sent out in ij8^/61 by 
Raleigh; John White (also attoiched to the txncdicicm) had rnade 
the scries of drawings^ which dc Bry, after having beetl intro^ 
dticed to White, us^ for thae cngnavinga. The gieat illus^ 
nared icrki of AmerlcaiJ and African travda was thus begun 
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(in LaitP* GcnnaiJi, Fimcti mA ciditicirts). th^ wifk 

oOTfiytPf^ ihe rest nf dc Brj ’s life And being coQtmucd iftcr 
his dejirh br his fitna^ ^ 

Tbia ptee is cntiiltd ^Thc Amvnl of the Engbiliiawi in Vir¬ 
ginia.^ h hijw the coast ts bordered by iiiMds which 

f pn\g access diUkuh, and the small pimiMCS with wlikb itiil vas 
made IQ find entance and to try thr. amdy shallows of ihe riven* 


^ it (cf. text p. tS?] 

Ffom a bEoadsidc (no. t ^ Jj in the pOTi«atan of the Saderf of 
Amiquadn, entitled *A Dedatwion for the txrmm time of 
dawing the great standing impilmed at J^ondon by 

FdJx Kttieisioii, for Wilbatd Welby, the aa irf Fcbfmrii::^ 

This broatlside is of panienUr mtereat in showing one way in 
which .manejr iof colonisarioo raised tad iUo in depicting 

the type of lottery hakes nsed^ The broadside sets out the 
ruiaas pdaes and rcwatds whkb ^^ll be ont hr the 
tresstircr for Virginuii Sir Thomas Smithp Knightand tletaila 
the atfsugcniCfiis by wbich rlie money for ^Adventnres can be 
enteted. Everyone is invited tt> adventure Hioney tn this way 
to hdp bring much-needed supplies to the colony quickly 
as possible- It is stated* moTeover^ that aajfOiie taving (on * 
vtntttte of £rt-io and upwards) his prbe^ tOr shall have a hill 
of Adventure to Virgmia and iball be free of that company 
and have bis part m land® and all other profits according to hi 
fiiat vcntuTCp Tbc figucca of Red Indiani in the top oomen nf 
this broadside seem * a be bated on John Whtic^s drawings (eC 
note on § ?7 on de Bty*s Vitgtiik)^ 

C in (cf. text p. yd) 

Tide pigc foont A ft EmhAi^ hj /h Estf JftSa Co. y 
LWw Ffvyiafii fa tite GrjAuf Taftjr dam jw- Em^rof CMita^ 
described by Nlcuhaff. Translated by J. Ogilby (td7j)* 
Engraving by W- Hollar From the ctmj of the second 

edition (167s), Dept* of Primed Books. Brimb hfuteum. 

Tbit fasdniingbcpok tells nf ibe Dutch embassy to the Enjcfct 
tif CbLna in 165 j to pracuTc free trade for Holland hi China* 
and of how the fcsuitt already m Peking tried to ptuvent tbc 
Enipcrur graniiiig the HalUmdeni what they jtmghtH Richly 
iUuvtiared wiih cngraiiings of ihe plicfis and people the 
embiisy saw on its way from Ganmci to Pddogi the book 
covert all iheir dii&nltie® and delays, ihc strange tcutoms they 
witnessed and the itcatinenr they mer with, uiiLiJ they catnc at 
List to their audience with the Empetor* 

Hnllu's fmntiipkicc repioduced here was ap^rE:iitly meant to 
illiiSLniEC tiwtf description of the audience with the Emperor* 
bur who shows a globe giving the posidon of Qkini, iful % 
prisoner or twri In rcpreseiit the ptiwer of the CLum, In tbeir 
own wtirdi tbc Dutckmefi^a light oi~ the Empetor was as 
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foItDWSJ— “On etcb sitlc fit thtibiune tcoml in e:udi 

■wtiMwrf bweiievaal Flag ud Utevise vore cnlouittl Hibiu 
mitalilc it> hi* Emtlgti, only they lud ill hl«ck Hats iritli ydlow 
FotthEE*. Nmi to the Empctoi* Throne »tood twiaity 
Gejidcmeti, each with t YdliJir sfcieeo or UmlrrillD in 
huii; next thdK stood ten other pcfsans. each holdii^ * Gilt 
Radiant Gtdt to hts hand, eescmhling the Sun; next to these 
Stood six others with Gnrles imhatiijg ihe Moon *t rnlh 
after these, wcie standing tjxicen other petxons, with, half 
Pikes or Poles in their hands, hung ftUl of i ilk Tasaeis of so cial 
cobutt, tiesr to these stood ihiny six more, each holding a 
Standard, curioualy adewned With DttgotH (the Empeiors 
Coat of Arms) and Other such Monsters ifttr the Chtneae 
fashion. And hi this mantiet were hath aides of the Emperoi* 
Throne Guarded and Adorned adding m infinite number of 
ill of them in ^err fida Hiblts, lU of ojie CoJonT ana 
*i1V, as of 4 Livelyj which idded very mudi tw the fplosdour 
of the plKCa^ 

5 $0 {cL tcil p, 6i) , * r% 

William Sbaitcapcirt. From the cnetaviiie by Maum Oroc- 
ihouE foe the tMic-fragc of the first folio the plipi 

i6it* From the Nitioftal Pomak Gdlcry, 

Williiro Shakctpcire (jj 64 “i 6 tQ» poet aiwi jtitOfp 

became a mcrab« of the Lord Qumherhiin'i cornpimv or 
nliyetS in Lomloici and acted oi: the Glohe Oi well ac other 
tbcatccs, HH actujg cipenciKe «ad eariy i&utncypmn worh 
ifl rcriFi^fsg Mid reshipuig plays for hk CDinp;my gave turn a 
mcful ipptenikeihip in the tcchiiical detaib of hk irt^ whim 
c^me to its foil fniidun In the greit series of ttaceditSa comed^ 
and djionidc plav'it w.hkli stiU briiw glmy to to naniCs 1 m 
plois and itorics if to plays mkht bedraum ftom or based on 
Uolbn eoipanciiSp nsediaevitl ccihbctfons of Pltiiarco s 

livei ot HolinshrdV histories, but his dranuitic power and 
poerie genius gtve them nevsr being and firniticafwx^ The tw le 
of his rimes IS reflected in hU fte« mingling 
comedy, of fy= 5 tk by-play wkb courtly plm* while me 0izi- 
bethan Icnrc of rirh imagery and sefifiuouf Unguat^e &jshifi£i 
wim psychologicai imightt ^hic fongc of tmoiion a 
poweSa feeling for acSon mid mterpUy. to mtte to the 
chief dnimariit of the Eflglto thmrre in to Dwa and suhse- 
qumt times. 


t fii {cf. text p- dt) , T L D 1 

The New lofi, GtmtcEsirt. Fmm a pbotogrxph by R. A. 

postcards) Lid* , ^ , u-i^ 

The XVth and XVltb century inn (the protot^ of the 
b^an theaiie) w^is built round three aitta of a euunyardp me 
gueais^toomsopening oato the gallciicSii wbieh tinia ga^reaview 

* 7 * 
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m to thejAcd ukIT. A rovgli 

be set w hf tlie pkvm In xhe jincL They v^inlld pcobiblf 
*1*0 udlbe the sniirciae, trchwiij^ and upper ^lery nv shown in 
this iOusmdQn. The ^^oumiUngs' would crowd abcRtt ibc 
fta^ find those nf higher position would watch from the 
g*ftcdc3t Pbp WCT JtlM> Acted In the hjiUi of iclioolt and 
coiirgcs, oc gteat h<Hiacs, where the 'screens* at one end (oItcq 
belgw * muasttels* gidletyjj ftioed the dais at the otber end of the 
bdl; tbraiigb the "^sctccns^ dbors kd to the kJtchcni. TTk 
sjulpgf with the iimvard and the early theAtro h easy to sec 
{cLS6r). 

(cF. ten p, 63 l ) 

Inrenor of the Surm Theatre, From t fbttch bv Johmmes de 
Wttt, ffindiT d iirjng * visit to LnodoQ in 1556* MS- S41 (Vat; 
jn)- f- I ja in the Universiw libnrjp Utrecht, 

This tketehr origimlly cn^t by the Dmc hmin dc Witt on t 
Vmt to Lnridoo, and tecopled bj hh fificad Atend toj Buchid, 
is now M Utrecht. It is me only contemporsuy pictuie of the 
ictedof of in Elizabethua thcatw^ the Swio^ whioi ^ only 
been tivadt m IJ55- h show^ a droukr huiHin^ with dose 
■tEiudes to the siTuirturo of the inn yard (efr f OlJ, The pbi> 
form ACige juts out into theaudlioiiuni^ w*hete the *gro cindhr^ fi ^ 
would be ciowdcd^tliE whok endcised by the covered* ffdkiiedi 
diciiLir w'lll- The bade of tbe nage enoshu of a rooted stroc^ 
fujx lupponcd on pHlare ind haring two doors, w*hieh ceni- 
ccaled the 'dilfig'^ ■TjrMTmi but which could be opened to rcireal 
Mji inner room [iJiub extending the stage tn portray* for uistimf:e* 
the mrenor of a liuusc). Abort these doois the fint galkcy b 
cemtinued light actotr the real of ibe stage and could be uiiial 
eithe r for speewttots or a$ an nppet stage (cf. the dose simikntf 
here with the innyard in $ Ffom whii we Icmta from the 
igrecinriir drswn up in iGoa 'When the pqTtime Theflire was to 
be biiih (on the lines of the Globe of 1 it wntild seem that 
dc Wittes drawing is not wholly accutare* since it does not 
provide for the ‘sMdow* tO corcc in the whole platlbnn. ftiwi 
TO [udge fiom stage direainn^ of the tune it sppcaia more hkdjr 
that tbfl doco for eotzances and ciits w«e tufilief to the aide 
and that a cuTDaiu between them gave acresrS to the tiring room 
and oonld he drawn back tu give % view of an inner stage^ if so 
required by the plot 

I (cf, text m 

From Wenceslaus HcUar^i Long View qf London* Amstsdam^ 
1647, From the copy in the Gultdltall libraryp l^ndritt. 
W'cncedaus Hoilaj^ a native of B^^h efn ii, worked in Hngland 
from ii fttil hiA Apmie b]^ Parltamcntary forces it 
Baling and lubdecfuenc escape to Antwerp. He rctumed to 
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EfigUi!id la Him ffdicAre Ec^pogiiphici} And 

dfJWOlAA bidld up 1 tfdi fwiaI buckgifiujul to the period. 
Mr. I* A. SliApirrt*t tmdics of "The BiEtardc Tlsc»KtT Esrlv 
Biunnviiig}^ and *An Ori^tniJ Dnwlng of the Globe Theaire’ 
i ^111111(1948 Mi 1949) should be reterted 
to fat the AT^ments aaso^ing ddi view as die moss amiraic of 
the pte-HeatoriiioTi TcpteacanuifKift of the BMikside rhealrp- 
Even AO IE bii to be iQTittnbefed that I ti:^r (as Mr* Shapito 
mnvei} imradumged the annscs* to that tlie btiild- 

Ine iVJih the fkg h rcallT the BeafjtAtxkQ ^nd the one to the 
Icft^ shoving rwia gahJes^ la the Giubc (the recond mcatie of 
that oAmc bflii ptiUed d^wn in iIm-i). From ill the 

f5vidrnee iTidlible it ipfNaft that both th* tecond GJobe ind 
the Bextgwlcit vetc rT milar buildhigi at isns the Svan also 
(cf- S (ia) ind Ehai 1 Idhr^f view give us a cdUhb gUmpsc of 
what the mtciior of the Globe (bensneen 1614—44} vai like, si 
least m so far A» the gabtetl half roof of the *Heava!j" h cosi- 
cemed, which mistT have been carried on piliirs (f£ dc Wltt'i 
d»wi0g of the interior of the Swaia J 6aJ# 

I £4 and 6* (d^ tcTt pp- 44 r 

Sic Philip SImcj sit Richard GccjiTille from pofttaits hy 
unknown ardm (rn^ * J77 wspcchvcly) in the Niuoqa] 


Ponmir GmIIcij^ 

€ £4- Sir Philip Sidney (ry j4^S6) \s the epitoine of the Bllzia- 
^hin ofnobility. At prKt and vtamnim hevni imimatf 

with Speoter and Fulkc Grev^UJe lad a jfevouritc taf 

Burghlc)', The tAnge of Ids interests h evidenced by the fact 
iba i boEh Spenser's HaJkui'fi 

were dcdiesied to bim. He was known to be deeph htreies^ 
in the eotonuadoa of Amerka and cntbusiaitie for Dcake^s 
iggrcssivc policy apinet Spaiir Made govemot of Flkiisbing 
he WAS wmiiid(ir m fighting the Spanierds ar Zntphen and 
died It Artthcm. His prac jonumce of hh^ 

Piithii and the -4tnTi;^J' ami Su/la fotmeE setjoence were 
Tim pol^ihcd ludl After bis death, 

5 65. Sir Rkhatd Gcmville (?iH*“? 0 ^ OTuin of Sir Walta 
Ralngh, commanded the licet w^hkls set ottE to colonuc 
Virgin!A, and was afterwardfi conccisicd m wioo? measures 
for ntroigihetiing English defentes in the west tEmiicdlitd.y 
prior to the coming frf ibe Armada. He became second in 
command of the Mom fleet under LordThomas Howard and in 
1591 kis ship, the "Reveafp:,'' fought the Spamsh fleet for fifteen 
hours (a" S 66 for tks wcticii)* b which gn^ ftea fight he died- 


5 <56 (cE, teat p. ifi) 

The last fight cf the * Revenge/Augnit r J93 * Ftom rht otigiim 
tspc«tr>- (dated tJ^S) foTnwrfy by Mnoakur HypoUie 
Wonns to the Kaitonai Msritune Museum, Greenwich. 
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The'Rcvtoge' wai Drake * tUrthlp ^aiiui the Arnudi and btet 
under Sit FUdatd Gtoifille (tS- f *)) pl»y^ her part m barr¬ 
ing &i3iii4b aiiipf tetaEiring horae lidco whh the irpoiu* of 1 w 
Indiet. 11111 co'titetniJOTaty tifwsiiy ihawi die 'ReTcMe,* her 
Fotenwwr alrt«!!T *ho( hemmed in by fo ue S^sb ibJ^. 
whh the rot of the Spanish fleet ttandjcg bv ta the k^wlulc 
in the tsRhi b«Jtgro»iJul ib< English fleet (under Lord Thoms 
Hnwatd) ii in rerrcai. The blandi of the 4 \ 20 Tta cm be *«n 
ia the far dltcmoe. 

£ £7-^7 (cf. ten pp. Si, ^ -rt c j- e r_ _ 

^ Wtndcnina ind Tnmchhjg Tools. Fimn He Esgittb I.wpmitr 

IntpratJ, ett, by Wa; Blith (ifiji). From the enpy in the 
CMbridgc University Library. . , , 

Thu 'survey of htisbandr)-’ was dedicated by its aurimr a lover 
of tccetiuiti’^ 10 the ‘Iword General Cromufellt the Right 
Honourable the Lord Ptesidem and the n»t ^ the CmuwiI of 
Stale.' If H divided into two parts, cUIed *Sk Petra of Itn- 
provement^ and ‘Six Ncv^ti Pccca of loiprovctiioiH.' The first 
pan covers in it* second sectioa rhe improvement of land ‘By 
Draining Fen, Redtieing Bog and Rcgnntng Sea-Unds,' ^Mi 
fupplcnicntary ififiirTEianoaon the loob v«h which to achj<?ve 
duv After dESoibing the causa of boga and the nai:u« of the 
Fen, the author details the chief bindianra to the vork of 
dra^gc. He advocates the dawing-oif of the land floods fi*Oni 
the high land* outside the Fen before they tcaii the Feti itsdf, 
ind doling w ith the Fcn-wal« iuelf by straight, wdl-cui drams, 
ffinTwwIrttig and windmilli (he has cautionary tematits to make 
OR watenniiu whkh he thinJa may eause more hirtn than go^ 
b? dammed too high ind ihta keeping all lands that lie 

under thdt miU head boggy). He then d^rmbo the wmdmilb 
(as lUustraied):—^Thv Engines may aho be divers; m an Engine 
Of WindmiU made with a traier 'arhed, plamed in dw warer 
course, or Master dram. Of very near tmio h, winch water 
wheel muai be made lo that beinht u may be sure to take out 
the bottom of the water, and deEver n ai the middle of Ac 
wheel, which wheel mny he contrived into such * form. » ih^ 
rhe Ladlits, as I may call them, or Pcil* or Scoops,« nthra cdl 
them, will rai up. and caji out the water to a eattsidcxahlc 
hriafa , as a man doth with a hand acot^, pail or kit, cat* wa^ 
ouTrf a ditch ... or else by a good chain punm or bucket 
work, both- which may b« made into a wiod'mUl Engine, Or 
else wirh an Engine made viih a pcrpwial Screw; all which fw 
that hdghC as is teqnirahlc to the draining of. such a work, will 
lay ■ good cofopaw of land dry in a few diies.' He completo 
this Kcnon by dtacribing torving and burning of (he Fen, the 
cn^pi 10 plam aftcTwmfds, Miid sa OQ- He iKcfi tbc Kwin 
necessary,—line and wutet level, a Beaching plough Ur coidtet 
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to cut oiii tile tttinth—thi* be ra^tJc ftoni viHinir mJ 

sImnI WTib tran wid fitted wiiii -t 'Ihtle bctiCR vhi^’ to bc*f 
upon with ihefe^ ihit *it ttwy run [wiTt pk^a^uly.' A tuifioj] 
>tncic aod A (fsiieiiuig tiwdc, ibc Jitter fitted with btmd up- 
curriDg Imife bUdei w ‘Lingew' lo cut a dean deep furrow and 
lastly a. [netflg spade wholly of i™«—W me wui a muich let 
atullow placet fwhere the plough eaittisl wdik) <if to paw old 
tteuches, wImmc lulea iie grown thklc with gwa. 


fcf. lest p. tojJ 

inigo Jones. From the portnit by Van Dyck, In the J kimit- 

Inigo Jones sucljitcct, wiveyor of worb to 

James I and Charles 1 and designer of mais*)u^ tiiedlcd «- 
temivdy in Imly under the patronage of IK tlliatn HfiilwJt, 
jfd Had of Pembroke, and while there puidiased works of art 
for both Lord Pembtoke and Lord Anindct By his gtaceftd 
and Ittmeuutive imerpretation he established a taste for cUssk' 
ism inEnglaad, designing anch botldings as the Queen a 
Houac at Gt«nwicb (1617-) () (c£ S 7O. ^he Banquciing Hall 
in Wbiichall <i6Tp-ii). cnTkagcd sa part of a new paJape, the 
PLaxra of Covent Garden, and {at the end <jf bis life and with 
the help of John Webb) such inreriors ta those for WOlon 
House {1641) {cf. 5 ya), beiides lupeiintending tcpaii* 10 OM 
St. Paul's. 

(cf. tesr p. tot) 

The Queen’s House, Greenwich {i6i7-M)-. 

t lsoiognpb by Aerofilnis, I-ud. (cf. note On Inijjo 5 ,7^ 
1 complete contrut to Wilton House (cf. J 7a> is the digpinen 
fimpUetty of Inigo jones* wotk Lo the Quttn’s House si Gien* 
wkE. Completed thJneen years before W^o, the dtcoation 
is nUKtly concentrated In the clabotaie oeilingr, the being 
plain, occasiooallT relieved by the dsihorarioa of the lirepbcc*. 
The exterior it dasically simple, ibe only dHSontion bdng « 
pl ain balustrade round the ovjf. and baltutcxs beneath the 
windows, and s plUated loggia on the first floor. In the bsek- 
g round of this Ulustmion can be seen Grcenwkb Hospital 
with its twin domes designed by Sir Gulstopbc* W ren (for 
whom cf. note under Cobiu Pbtie JV), it| Jisraionise with the 
fllready eaisting QuecHi’s House, 

(cf. text p. 101) - „ 

The Double Cube Room. Wilton House (164S). From $. 
phntognqtb by Country life, iJd. (c£ withS 87 of theGnnUjig 
Gtbbaitt room at Petwoith House). 

The ItidLini^tc nuLgoificctice <3f the gitar iuitc cf iwjna uon^ 
ihe south from of Wilton Home owes its inoepdon at leisi to 
Inigo Junes, though must of rbe work was actually carried out 
under Jnbn Webb’s dktxtfon- Tlie whole decoration of the 
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double ewte iMtii u iiJ. planer (cf. Gxinlicig Gihbtin^* 

earned voodwtirk ar Fetwotfili 1 ^7} ^ g^^ld and whittj, the 
-iFaiit being divided i(Uo panels hy iwajj* of fciii nfld flnuTO 
dqvniUng ffons maslrt, Tlit ckcoattua fonnE an etiboc^df 
Signedicttiftg for the greai Via Dyck pontaiis; tbc dootw^yt 
tie pitlared iryi sunncranrcd by broten |>ddtiiieni^ opon ^hiida 
miine tculptyjcd tiguirs; tbc c^^vcd. utinfclmece si^jporta an 
gbit KW itg ■Tjmgemeat ofpilastfifa and iigurea ftammg 3 picture} 
and upon the whole looks dawti de Chtz*% pEdnt^ ediJog- 
When we ficnicnibcr tbai atumujilishcd in the dis- 

nubedpedodnlthe Qvil War* dtoachieirmcntiecrim themoec 
aistonT&hLng {c£ % 91 for de Cnrs^ g 5 ttticfi plan for WHtonh 


fcf. tc 3 tc pp. S9* 90) 

Tidc-ptge ireim ‘The Lamentable complainii of Nkk Fxoch the 
Tapncf and Rulcroit the Cooke, Cuntirmtog the restrnne 
bidy ait forth a£iiin3E dririfemg* potting* and pipififi on the 
Sabbath tUy, and tgiinsi scUing mcaie* Frotn the 

Thomasoii Ttacts* of Ptbited Books* Briiiah Muaeurn. 

Thb tract taker this fora of a dbt!t>gtic between the rapater and 
the cnok eoncexning the new tegulamnr thereby we. ate eom- 
mandod not to 5ell meat nor draw diink upon Sunebm" Thief 
both defend thdr trades and the cook bemcaia *thc lu^tf 
Stttkdrra id'roast Bccfe which I with miuih polk)j diifidcd into 
an innumerahlc compajiy of icim-slicea^ hy wlibHp wir)] my 
prOFident wife, 1 osed to make dghtecne pcjKe of that w^hkh 
cost me bnr m groat (prerrided that I mid it in service time)/ 
The tapster lays rtiAS after alt the te’s One good thing about ihc 
new ku% ihai whereas prrriouslv he had kid to pay a foe to ihn 
Appitiiors in that he sbouldn^ be brought into Court and 
pE'Qsccuied for selling d ritik on Sundayi now he will be able to 
aave a Molile a ouaner (cf, note to f 74). Tiie cook agrtp but 
lavi he paid in tlnd wi % ^onc of beef was no mote in one 
q 1‘their bellies than a man in Paub/ l"hey ger some comfoit 
feoin the thougki that they're ali om of a job together. 


(cf. text pp. So* 50) 

TMopgc from *T 1 ie Proctor and Pantof their mourning: or. 
The Lamcntanons of the Doemts Gommous for their DcrwnfalJp 
Being a rruc Didlogne:, Relating the ffariuj abusei and exorbit- 
ancica cf those Spkiniall Crjurts. under the names of^ongc 
the Pfoccort and Hunter the Patatof^ (1641)^ From the Thoma- 
son Tracts* Dept, of Printed Books^ Briush Musciici, 

Thi? dialogue gives the other side of the pLetum id that de* 
scribed in the note to f 73 above. The two lascalt discuss how 
buiinc&i h going and Paoior dtscfibei how be went our and 
found transgmsors among "ChandletSi Alchouies, TavemeSp 
Tobacco^hopSr Botchers, Comfh-ntakm^ Guimiiiihi, Baken, 
Brokers* Cool^j Weivcis^ ert" while the Proctor lai Ml home 
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tod •fmncd ^tertoguii^ ngudii ihcsi.* TIi«7 gb#i tpgcthci' 
(JTcr ihcif Viya of getting 'ordlih fttuti ‘^Popiih jtcusuiu 
^ minafT PricsiT for conceding Hitit luimts, m wcD ^ from 
Kuni uid Movk^f » * . Erowniit^, Aodbapdits, ett' m fkcr^ 
&Tsm all ihsj^t who want to knep out of the qsitmail coom. 
Kciw^ kowevcfT timet Arc not wiw they were and tkey decide 
finally ihe^d 'better tnm jouxaef^nsAn to Gwgoty the hjisig* 
tnao, for It h Ecported be has great Tnding* anrwutag rather 
than stand enit, better live by A Rop<r^ thm by the Pope.* 

$ 7^ (c£ rat pp. Sp* 90) 

From *The Floirglmpw^i Reply to the Mcot Miiit'maid^i 
Delight/ 

T am A plonghnmn brisk and voting 
And wdi I Uke the Milkomd^a Semg/ 

Ttme of: I am a Weaver to my Tunic* printed fot William 
Thaekerayp T* Passenger and W. Whijm-och^' Dou£:c CoUix- 
lion, 14 177% Bodlekn Library* Oaibrd^ RepcndnCed from 
Tif Balladj^ ccdkcftid by j* W. Eb^wotiti* (iSt^-*)* 

from the copy in the Cambridge Unlrersicy Libraiy. 

S 76 {dF. test m. 90, 9 t) 

From A Gbufe for the Ttmci, bi'^ which aerntding las the Scrip- 
tutes. yon may dearly bchdd the True Hkihmtm of Omitv 
how farre dificring from false Testchccs—with a hrief CoEectiari 
of I he Ertoo of our Times, and tbcir Authors aamcfr—djsrwn 
fcjm thdr own wdungSp aho proofs of scripture by way of 
eom/utation of them by Siind^ AMe hftni&tcn. CoOmed by 
T. C a Fdeod to Tmih Printed by JUibt. ihhitsoiv 164I/ 
From the Thomason Tmets^ Depr ^ Prmtcsl Biioki, British 
Museum. 

The jllustratmn to this tract of cetot conwted comrastA the 
onhudox minister With the canting impoflter* whew Aaymgi 
Ate cdcihitcd in the body of the teat. 

S 77 (tf- P- 91)- The House of Commons in t 6 n- 

Pjxrfc the JXTrac of the lecnod Great S «1 of ihs CctmmDfl- 
weahh Seal XXXIV- 17. Depf- of MSS., Brirish 

MtlSCDIEU 

This seal, the work of Thatnts Simon (ifiai--dy)*ihcr n^dalQit 
and teal cngHvet^ beaia on Iti obverre a map c£ England 
\X'aJcs and liebnd. and on Its icvcTic (aa ihown hcrej the 
Hnuae of Commons in scssiun* wiih ihe Speaker tn the chain 
A member (sstd by Vertuc to he Hiuttson {Cmmwcil^s hrotiier* 
ta-law)) with mu DU^tnrttbedi k spewing to the Huiiiev The 
wotds cpund the rim of the seal are; Tn the ThinI yeore of 
Fteedomc by Gcxls Blessing Resrored. idjr/ 

The geiiffid desl« is the same *# that of the GrAt Great Seal of 
the QjmmniVBifoJriij bur more carcrijily ekbojatrd« it waa u&cd 
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from Marth kSji t* f- imJ thon^^i lupplitiled hj ibc 
Seal rtf OUycE Cmtim-cU u Pioiector, w» igiiA uacd duting 
tlic Intcfiegniiiii t4 May to ilS 

f cf. Tc« p» , _ 

jolifl lli«iy«i. From tl» frontispiece » Tir Ptlffim't 
hv Juhu. Buepn- Tliitil Editioji, i^TP- F«>ni the copy in the 
Dept, of Printed Books, Uriiish Mratcwn. 

This portmii of Bunyan occurs fot the fint diM in the thriri 
edirifm and Li repeated in most of the knmcdbtcly follo'ffin|' 
editions. Buny■n(^6^a-a8),aan of* Bedioed linsniith, hiitaelf 
aerved in the Paiiumcoiary ftwees fen a tiint, and undergoing 
CQnvemon became a preacher and writer of tracts* hi n ee he 
yjs an imlicensed preacher he soon found (Mmadf in. prison, 
where he lemai^ far aomc twcls-e years. While in pnsan, 
however, he was allowed lo prcurh to hia fellow prisuneis mod 
to write. Atier the Doclatarion of IndulgeiMX by Chailei 11 In 
t67i he was left free ro ptioch and write as be woidd, and Tl# 
Pi^pwa'j Fre^i-t was drat published in 1678. 

Nisebv. Fiani Aa^ia RfiirV/w, by Joshua Spti g^ 
(£47. Frona tbs copy lo the Dept, of Ptinted. Books, British 

Museum. . 

This illustiarion shows the dispiMiiiint of the King's lod Sir 
Thumas Faii&i'a forces before ihe Bitile of Naseby (14 ^unc 
16451 Anglia R/dffi'pe (an accminl of the successes of Fsioai'i 
army^.wa* compiled by Jushua Sptigg, a teiaiocr of Sir Tbooiaa 
Foit^ir. Sprigg relates how on the night of the tjth June the 
van of the Ropilbt a«ny was teporwd it Harhorotigh, titc 
rear wiihio two miles of Naseby. At j o’clock on the foUou’ms 
fP^v^ntno FaitGia advanced with the intentton of reoii:dk« the 
Royalisti from going to Leicester, but on freeing t^ King’s 
Horse advanoug towaals tiiem on the hilt top tb^ side ot 
Harborougb, Fiiriu drew down into a Luge fdlow field about 
one mile braid on the N.W, of Naschy, Banked on the [eft 
with a hedge;, md taking idvantage of 1 ridge of hill tunning 
FAX', he drew down behind this and awaited the RoyaUit 
fttiack. TIte Royalist seeing thfiffl dniw back thought they were 
terrmring to avoid an. oinagcmeat and mshed On, leaving most 
of their o^fwnce.behind them. 'The main body repelled, 
but the nglit wing andet Pdnee Rupert worsted the left wing 
of the F^niitnentuy foices and follDwcd his success up almost 
19 Naseby Town, hut us his fetiira he tried to seise rne Train 
of Artillery, but it was strongly defended with •FineJocfa and 
Rearguard'—and thb and the Pailitmcniary succri* in il» 
main baitle ftjteed Rupert to wiihclraw hastily W the King's 
rc3t:ue, where the Royalist horse had been worsted and that 
foot were at Falrftix'a mercy. M can while the Par lr a iurr ttaxy fooF 
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buj goi left qttiiTcr of A mlkr behind iltclr hn«c F*lr- 
fvx £:i:bkd to wiit for tb™ hefnte pirsikie on ibc Attack 

kont^i fiKit mij art HIny . Thk fuirher attack biokc the RotaUsT 

£ofc« ctunpletelif «id thej wm pimuod witliLci rwo cnlkl of 
Leiccatei (t.c saya Sprigg fcrnic fauiteav milca)* losing five 
thOTSJtnd pTiioftcta, alt thdr AftiUciyp ama and equipiiieaM, 
together vfib the King"! papm and licaame. 

This plate ihows the Padjamentuy amy in the fpTCjpround, 
widi Ucnciil Iftstwi on the left tving* Lt- Colonel Fiidk in tht 
leiTgnacd and Gencrjl Falifta and Lt. Gencol QftfnvdJ <m 
ihc right r iti ihe len foiegeonnd ran be sees the artiUerv 
mi&fdcd with firrlcjcka- In the hackgifouad ate opwsed the 
Koyahst foreWp with dtc King in the Geimc. on the left Pmoc 
K upcit and Prince Mamicc, othet Royalist oJiiccti on the 
and the King^s bcNlyguAnj ^ Priticc RnpciiV foot behind the 
main body. 

j ao (d*. Efict p. 9|0 

Gbver CtomwelL Frotn the engraving afier Wil lira Paithnenc 
for Tfc Ej/Akm f/ Ej^nntd'f (1651). B-M- MS* 

Add* 31. Ma, 1 ^ 1 - 

This symbolical pictncc shows Oliver Croinwcil. attended w 
Fame and trampling: on Error and Fsefion- In the fQrcgttmna, 
to the left b mpfcscnted ^Thef shall beat their vp^itn into 
pruning hooks.^ and to the cigln 'iheif su'otdi Into Plow- 
Vicars/ In the top left-hand comet i* depicted the Atk upon 
Mount Aram and below it Abraham tbom To sacftficc Isaac 
vriih the mn caught in the thicket, while m the top right comer 
are Scylta and Chajybdij. 

In Otlmc vciitofta of the engtaving ail these symbols or ^em¬ 
blems" are Labelled with ihekr meanings, as was the Eisbion hi 
rlie 'emhlcin-bookfe,* Cromweli^t sceptre being labelled ‘Pro 
Deo bge ef givgc' and the buiMing above the figurca ^ Anglia, 
Scotia and Hihemia ^lloneam PitJtcctos ei Pariiamentutn 
Angliae/ etc. For a plate giving the emblem uwripdQna. 
ef. S* R- Gardiner** 0 /nsr 899), G<iwpil Momigciphs, 

I ft (ct teat p- lojJ , - ^ * 

Fiom the f^ntispiecc of TS» Pftjstti Si^fi rf/ L&nubft^ bj' T. dc 
Launc (1^90)* From the copy tn the Dunbadge Uni^’crsscy 

Libfftiy. 

This Mok seia out to be 1 fiiU ind lucdnct account of the 
"Andem and Modem State of Lofldoo its Originah Govecft* 
mem. Rights, liberties, Chaitcts, Trade, Customs, Privekgrs 
and other Rcmarkables etc,* Chapter 4 of Section r gives an 
accmmi of the traporsl gorenmmt of London and llstj ail 
the Lnri Maynta and Sherife from 1189 vip to 1690. Later 
follows a brief accemnt of the Court of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldcnncn, shown in this illnsmirioiv of the wbut 
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fub-cxi^m tot 'Orphan* W^lfdJnotc^ ttiU-mnlCj CQfi.tE^rrici!nA 
of tht Wiucf and Eisner of Tliaaia** Cofoner ainj RwJimtcr^ 
P<]lidci anil Asaumnee? to M£rEhsdi!i, the Torvt^ thf Catumon 
CouDcS, iod ^hc Qmnibeckiiu^ 

The Couft of ihc AMcrnmn m desedbed ai beidg on* ol 
^princlpallf initituttd fof the todtsutng aad corJtxrmg ihc 
Efiotf, D^aidts and Mkpiiskins whidi juppen in ibe ipjvmi- 
mcm of the Giy, Held on Tuesdays ami ttiursdajl/ Of ihc 
temporal gorvenimcnc of the Oty of Lcuidop De Uui>c sayit 
This great md populom Oiy is govc ined ^ith lhai admifaMe 
oxdcj anri RcgxuMifj* that it 13 evtfi aslomfiliiiig. For therein 
(m in mo^t otwi: thinga) she csedU all other cities of the wo^jV 


S li (dl test p. 97) 

John hliliorfu From the cngrairkig by WUllniii Futhome (* 
in the Nadotifll Pomait Gallciy, 

John Milion ^i6o&-74)^ poet and sdmlaf, and Latin stcretary 
to tiur CoumrU of S»tt The earwhile ‘Lady of Quist'i,* tha 
polkical idealist, the poet who let out *to justify the wayi of 
God to roeru* the pin neef of the liberty uf the press, illu^tniEca 
all rhat vis bm on she Patliiimeniaiy side;, and it is pc£ba|ia 
salutary to set bb figute agaust the precofifflived idea mat 
eveay member of the F^ILimenE side was n^eti^fily a ranting, 
psAlmainging boor of a RoiindheadH 


S (cf. test p, toj) 

John EveJriL From the engtamg by Rijbert Nanfcml in the 
National Portrait Gallciy* 

Ttc Re^alirc# John. Evelyn {3<io-t7e^i shniJaily («£ rtdle 
10 f ti abdve)^ Ml agaltut die pc^ular pknim of the CaTalice. 
with ^mntoti Lovcldcks and plumed hat. A man ofculdvaied 
tastes and enquiring mind is revealed in bis Dioric^ which 
descdlK: hia ttareU and his eomemparanes. Apan bom the 
Diaries be U remembered cbMly fet his mteresr in Undsexp* 
gardening,, and for the pare he played In promodng the founda¬ 
tion of the Royal Soctciy. 


IA4 (dl text p, 10^) 

Ham ilous£« Sutny^ From a phoiogiofb by Country Life, Lid.. 
Thisillusttaiioa tbowa the Jacobean north front bmh oHf^inalty 
al^t t£io by Sir Thomu but altered extensively 

abemt tOyz when the Counted of Dyaaxt manted (ta her ircntul 
husband) the second Bad Dukcl of Laudcrdkle. Ii is thus 

an exan^lc of a tradixlonoi bouse witn the addidoos and olturza- 
tinm of Idler XVItih centoij nste, On this side, munikU 
bxwe been cut out (after the rlai^ical mndclj ibovc the gnjund 
Boor windoieva, the earlier gabies have been replaced by ■ hipped 
roof and oimjctp and bap bone been thrown out &nni the end 
of the wtngs. h ibouhi Iw entmasted with the fnilnwing pUte 
ofColcshilL 
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% 1$ ccir p. toy) 

GalnhlU Houw, Bwksiiren From s phritogi3|i)t hf Qitmtiy 
Life, Ud 

WitB ihii illustcsdoA wc tiAvc aa cjctonpb of ibe lottr derelop^ 
of ibc Icjgi? Jofi^ schoat in tb^ tzin^fcicacc mad mdsp^ 
mitm of tits diL^ca] Iisliin nyb 3 » EugUiML ifeotdd b* 
cantmtcd with the foK^Dici^ pUtc of H«n Hoyic* which 
ihowi cksstcsl uiilucttfe cm mn cscuttag house m an oadler 
st^) BiiUi: i^sa xad t£>1^4 by Roger Fc^t (|>o«$ibly 

With some prclimTnaTy from the aged Inigo Jortes (udio 

w« ckad by OdcshHl repUod m iMiicriTAsujr bou3£. 

Kogct Prut (COU3UI of Sir George Prait, for whom ColesHU 
wis bailt) bad returned m i€4^ mm tiavels in Itdy (in Jdho 
Evclyn^m and 1 $ said ta have persuaded Sir George 

t» piill down the home he wi» bcgmoing to buiid (lo rqdaoe 
kh old manor bouse which hid been reoemdy bunu) and 
liim design Mm s bouse £o the Itulianaic eiylc. The fcsrinuted 
digtdey and purtry of design of ColeihiU was the happy result. 
The iiidi l^QlIIlice, the otitstooding chinmey stacks and the 
bmlu&tnjde icd enpob mbouH be nomd. 

§ SIS (cf. tat p, 13 )) 

Staircase at Tythrop Bottse# Osfnrdihire (f, ttiSq). From a 
photograph by Country life. Ltd. 

Note the beauiifullr caet'ed balmiers mnd ihe pierced work of 
die p anel*^ the wide shallow treads and die broad kndioga. 

I iy {c£ ten p. loj] 

The Grtnltng Gibbons carved xomu ji Petwmth Bouse, Sussci 
and a^r}- From a photograph by Cntrdtiy Ufe^ Ltd. 
(Cf. with 5 71 of the interior of Wihon bf Inigo Jcmc$ and 
Webb.) 

The splendour to which carred ponellirtg could attain Is wdl 
illustrated by this room decorated by Grinling Gibbons (164S- 
tyjo) for die seventh ITuke of Somerset about 1615^. The n^oltm 
are pandJed wuh ooh ami are derxitatcd whk ciirved swags of 
fruit and dnwen In Uoifwoodi which fotra an. daboiate aetring 
for the gical pomaits, for which he alio djCikgiicd the ffamei. 
(Cf, S 99 for the carving m Tcmky College Libtaiy, Cambridge, 
whim 1^ obo carried out.) 

$ B% (c£ text D. 106) 

An Euzabethan ibtmaK garden with pleached bower 
Cmm Tif PtEfifahfe Am i/G^fxkitw^ hj Thoims Hill (1 
From a copy in the Dept, of Ptinted Books, Briiisb Mu^euiTU 
Tbomas HiE compded and translated many books on garden¬ 
ing. In this little treatise be shows a foimal garden^ efido$ed 
wub pilUrs and baltiinade within ■ hedg^J fence. On the rigbi 
can be seen a pleached arbour and un the Ic£l m wcU and bucket 
Ibr watering the beds. 
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(dl p, roti) 

>1 Or^hfrJjsisJ Qmiui^ hip ^PHIkm lAWSOia (i6ra). From 
m in the Dept, of Prinlecf B<ioks^ Bfltiah Muteuni- 
WiliiAm Ltfsrvon diKiiTse^ ia hU book nkudiig tmd gtitSunc as 
-wcU 4 s TWf lirtk pbn illowi for ormacij mi kkAa 

gxnkn, walks wui ganlen knets m well bc« aad "itiH toom 
houses/ arid ssvs lAWSoa "if die «Ter run by yuw doOc and 
under your it will be pleosaot.^ 

fa 

AU these senates iTH»r be sec with Tr«a* die Garden and 
other Ornaments misst stmd tn sp€U» bcTwat the Trees 
and LB the bardecB and lenca. 

B, Trees twency yards asunder. 

C Garden 
D. Kitchlag Garden. 

H. Bridge. 

F. CondkiL. 

G. Stairs. 

H. Walks set widi great ws>od shkke, 

L Walks let with great wood roimd thoixt yom otchord. 

K^ The out ffflKL 

L. The our fence ser with sronq (kuit 
W. Mount. To force Eanh for a mouitf Of such like^ set ii 
round wttb t|ukk ami lay boughs of Treict itrangcly inter- 
Tumglcdt diD toptirtwacdp with the Tarcb in the miadle.. 

N. Still house. 

O. Good nojiding for Bees, if ym have an house* 

P. If the River run by your ifoor and under jottr mountt ll wdJ 
be plcoaojiL.' 

90 (c£ cell p* lo^J 

Ti 4 Cdiia/17 liaMJon/f's Giif'diKt bound xm with NriS 0 /rha^ 
M'i Gtr-dtrff frf- note to f 0g ahove)^ and Th ^ iBSnw *.. 

^bcing the labours of fony eight yoircs of Wdllain. Lawson^ 
(i£id). In spite of Lawion*i stoteroenr, TAr HrnTfmf/^ 

C^Fifof is GOTsse Mjafkhajri''s^ being reprinted ftom his CaiHjfi7 
Ctmfin/Mtfrfj of i^ti. Ftom a copy ki the Dept, of Prinrra 
BwLs» British Museum. 

The author says engagingly ihir ‘the number of maaes and knots 
ii so gmi and mol am so diverody delighted char 1 leave every 
housewife to hcTselfe, espcdolLy leedng to set dawne itiany had 
bin butE to Jill mudi papcc^ yet lot I deprive her of ail delight 
and dirccTJon kt her view these few choice, new, formes.* He 
gives several pages of diagisziis of the ground pL^ for knoia: 
dnkfoylCr Flower deluee, Trefoyte, Frctte. Loreii|Eei, Crosc- 
boowe^ Diairv^odt ovoU and mozei of which foar ire shown iu 
ibis iUiurradoa. 

iSr 
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5 9J tTXi 

P/rf# fl/ IM//1W br Tew dc Cans Fttun i copy 

in the Depr. uf PrinteJ tiooks^ Bdthh ^!lm^IItl- 
The Hwtuj Ptmhrtniihmj abown la this plate dciJgpcd bj 
f3iae ds Caus, ^rfio may liave been thr atphew of the Nonnun 
ff rifirm : and eaplnecr* Salom&n dc Cau£, one of ^hoac partka^ 
isf Jtudics was me manTc ppwer of wafef, Isaac w» primi^ly 
m titaihcniatioai^^ also Intcfcstcti t£i hydraalic pioUeiiifi- Ouriug 
rhe Qvll War yritt white Jahn Webb was occupied on WHton 
HoiUc, Is3JIjC dc Cans laid out the gasdena^ In this plate cm be 
Men (in (he esrtrtimc distance) (he ojekard, divided from the 
enclosed ^cdcxi by ■ caised fccrace balmniide with a aina!l 
building, namg » fiat roof and sfches. The gaidm j* divided 
into three partly the ftitiheat of w^hkh is laid nut wifb (tees and 
gjSASp found a central gtaveillcd Epacc and swiue. Along the 
Sides run plcacbed alleys^ ’which ire repared in the middle 
recdon of the gitJen, which Is mainly given up to 1 pbntadntt 
of trees, thftJiigh whidi nnn a Juetwn, In the foteg round aie 
(he krtoti (cf. I jo) laid out In formal evergreens, with fDimiaina 
and scstmes* 


f ja (cf- text pp. lofi, 105) 

From the ftontbpi^ by Wcaceslaua f ioJlii to hv 

John Ogilby (^671). From a copy in the Map Room, Brinsh 
Muieum. 

This road book of England and Wales is (he ftnemnnef of rht 
sretLoful map book p At ibe top of ihe plate cm be seen thre 
chcTubi who have scrolls shying sections of 10^^ white 
bdiiw can be seen a fortec^Sp in the fijpcgraund a number of 
men occupjcid at a table with a globe and niimctotis tttathe- 
nwiicil Imtiunieiiw, while a couple more set om on the Ibn^ 
winding road, with a road map for ^tddance. On evety side 
men can be Seen carrying on their daily fobs^ some iishn^ 
in the rtvetf a stag hunt ia in pfogTC5$ through quite tmdji- 
ttirbcd S-hcep, horse* and aitle, shipf are juittifig our fcpia the 
casrcUated pottp and far up the f 04 d^ efimhing towards the 
windmill on the summiCt is a travelling cooeb. 


5 91 (cf. (cur pi TiS) 

Ffontispfete to Ow&iiy/ RjtxMf qf A Cw/aijr 0/ 

the EngUsh tcamUtion of Paul Scarton^s 

engraved bj W. FaLthome (167&)- Frewn a copy in the Csm- 

bndge Univecshy Libraiyi 

Scarrou was a crippled French burlesque drraiaO’sC (hi* wife 
iflicT became Mmc, de Marnrcndn). whose fravesiies of Virgil^ 
etc., had a great mflxicnct on the burlesque writcra and tram- 
iaton of the hw X Vl*th cenruxy in En^Und. The frombplKS 
depicts a touring cornpaJiy of players aoivifig for * pcrfotinMicc 
in ■ provincial lowm In (he background can be seen their 
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mgc aJ»dy %tx virh a pU^ In bc&fe m audience 

df towtijrpcopk, m tht ftmgfnLincft iiik of tla a,ctm^c^ b fuac 
drawing up It the inn* fibc £taa^ aeattd tijfb cm ihe 'prop,’ ta 
El i:!!:;. drz^ hf two bnlTt^ktj whb a hotie ai:E[] pony mnning 
aJoit^sidc; beajdc her walb [in old tmn with 4 viol w kb 
back, and ui Actot with swortL axui gun, uul a brac e of Mrda 
slung Wit im liip. 

J 94 (cT tot p* f tfi) 

The Stage of the Hed Buil (or pcjsslbly of ike Cockpit) from 
TV iTiVi", #ir Jjwrr Jijijrf, by Piindii Kirkruan (1675}. 
Reproduced by pamts^on of Messra, Duckworth ficom Katl 
Martnius' His/^ fit Dr^tax^ {*9t^4)- 

To the estty ytafs of the Restoration* with the of tht 

Pudian ban on the thcatte and before new iheures j^raeb as the 
Theatre Royal in Drwf}^ Lane (1^74) and tii« Duke’s Theatre itt 
Dorset Gardena (a 671) were opcnetl, some old ihcarres, notably 
the Red Bull {160^} and the Cbckph (idtj), weteutiib^ Our 
iiliistraiion thus shows a s^agt cf tbe intetesdng inrermediafe 
pedbd, oampktely roofed in, with candelabra and fooiUghts* 
but teinjmng the old pktTonn stage with tiie fltjrttaice atiE 
fiurtounding the players^ It does not yet have the proscciuiiin 
ftich, diyp mrtauis and scenery and tnodilkd apron stage of 
the RmufatUifi thearre proper^ which owed ka dbvdnpmern 
to the InQuence of the court mastjtie brought into Engb^ by 
Inigo Jones during the cady years of *he XVIIth centorf. 

The pta¥ bdng ertacted b one ^ the shon "droUs^ whkb 
maimgen to susiatn a prccariom cmtence even during the 
CoimnonweaJth itself. These were uaually one act farces made 
cut of meuktus in full length plays (FaJs'tafF and tnine hostess 
can be seen in the Idk fmegroond). TJh IFiUj publbbcd in 
i£75p wis a edleciiofi of th« dtotls. 

I 95 {cf ten p, raS) 

From Sj^twraa Agrirtt/iarxst^ rV Mjffrrj ^ H^jkondj &>- 
tswffdsad by J[ohn] WfodidgeJ From 1 cow 

of tijc aeo^ cdtuon rn the Dept, of Printed Boo^ 

Bdtbb MusetoUi 

This book ^piiddjsbcd for the ooemnon gocxl by J. W. Gent* (#3 
the tide-page tuns) was ihc hrst anetnpt 10 Advise on ^rkm;^ 
tuol zncihi^ on a large scale ^fhe npUuiAiion of the i^ads- 
piece js worth <[uoeiog£ 

* Pint cast youe eye upon a Rurtiek icai. 

Built strong and plainr vet well contrived and ncat^ 

And ^rmateu on a hrahby Soyh 
Yklding much Wealih with link ertit^ or lojL 
Near by it staiid the Bami fttni'd to curnain 
Enriching stores of Hay* Fulie, Cum and Gmn; 

With Eai^s and places w^bcrc to feed 
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Your Oi«5* Cov?, SwKW* PcraltxftYp, with dittt hroed. 

On th^mficr lidc haid by the you $ec 

Th* ^pbry fer ih' tnduitfim« Bee. 

Wdk on L Iktie Guthctr tnd behold 
A piauuit GiLTdcnfcOEn hl^ Wind* EOtt cold 
Defended (by n iprcadingi miit&il wall 
With Ronm of Lune* and Hr trcc» irmighi ind tail)* 

Pull fiangbt widi necessary Fbw^Esi jmd 
And Namrc^i choicest som of Plunts. Apd Roota^ 

Beyond the same ire crops of Beam wet Peases 
Sidmn and Liqucmceg or $udi » there; 

Then Ofdurds to mrichec! mih fruitful fitore, 

Nature could give (nox they receive) rto more, 

Bach Ttec stands biding nrfdi the wd^t it bcirs 
Of ChcTTtcs somc^ of Ap^cs^ Ptnns and Peats; 

Not hr from thence see oth^ Witks and Eowi 
Of Cyder-fndOp aeit untm which there flows 
A Gliding Stream; the next place you discovet 
Is where Sr* Foyn 4 La Ludctu, Hops and Ckivet 
Are propagated: Near unm tiioac Fidds^ 

Stands A law Wood^ Mait. Fewd, Tiitiber yiddSp 
In yondcf Vale hac-d by the River standi 
A Water Engioc, whiM rhe Winde coTiamaiida 
To Ccrdlise w Meads» on toother ^ide 
A PeRian Wheel k both large and wide 

To th’ same Imcni; Then do the Fidife appear 
aoathed with Com, md Griirv for tb' ensuing year. 

The Pastures stockt with BeistA, the Down wuh Sheep, 

The Gatt, the Plough^ and aU gMd Ofdef k«yj 
Plenty unio the Huabfifidmanj and Gains 
Aje his Rewards foir's Industry and Pains^ 
peruse this Book^ for hm you ondy see 
Th^ foUowiag subject in Epitomy." 

Other plaiei in the book show in detail the Petsan Wheels 
{arm implementi, etC- 

(c£ test pp. n J, tifi) 

Isaac Ncwtoil From the poerrah by KneUer ^ ^ 

PCUcskUmi of the &tl of PortsnmmlL 

Isaac Newton (rfe4i'-i7a7j, the oaturd philosopher and nuthe- 
maiickfi^ was tlic first to grasp the idea of a Uw of iinivcnal 
gravitation^ which Is considered in his 
Friarrpia (itSty). Baidei becomin|f Mastci: of the 

Mint and Ptcaidait of the Royal Sockty^ he abo wrote on 
theological subjects and luBmitied tepoit!i oa the coickagi& 

{c£ teiT pPp ttj, I lij 

Robert floyh^ From the patttsii by Ffcdcric Ktrseboom m 
tte pwiession of the Royal jodety* 

rai 
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Risbetf Boyle dioniir «id cumri:! pbJldscphrr^ tlw 

ptoirLuig^st^t of ^Boyldi Law* fitif wtiich he apcriiticaMi 
pToof in hh Df/im Ujjmj, which was ipp^dcd iq jchc 

^crmfKi edimia of im iVjfs- Exj^mfwU 
(id^))» combined these studks with a pioos fervmu foe the 
pT<\p^g2ticin of Chtistlai] docttincL He wai a governor of the 
^rpocadoR for iIk Spread of the Gospd in New EngliniL i 
foDnder of the Royal Society and s disecror of the Ejtsr Indii 
Gwnpany* 

^cL teat p. iix) 

Fepfv bcHjkoues at Ma^dilene College* CMtjbddge, Ffom a 
pbnlagfAph by A. F, Kersting. 

Pepy* dumit tnd Secrciaij tn the 

AdtnirEdly^ left nil library lo MagdaSent (where he hatf been a 
.siear}^ with inttructicsiis thaE it shoaH be housed in the new 
huiidmg (not Ihiished urmj tjeis), now Accordingly known a$ 
tlie Fw'skii library. 

This iilostracion dhows some of hi^ books bi Pcpyi' own fm e 
nudicjgajiy glazed bookcase, in whidi be had haa thDn placed 
Eii when lie wrote in hij 0#^^ Augu&i 1666}: "Comes 
Sympscpn, to set up nay other new presses for my boobt, to my 
most ejttrAOrdLmry sauifaetioni so rhai T tkink it wjU be A$ 
iioblc a dosrr as any man lurh; thouch, indeed, it would hfee 
been E^cner to haye hid a little more li|ht/ (It b of interest m 
note thaf on j October Pepp had been feeding John 
Evelyn^* mnikttoci from the Fecndi, called hitr^fi^fu 

iTp-fl.TrOTfl^ Eir^'^ht^ a (which hid sem bim}^ and 

liad notc^ "but &e book b Hbove my mndL' 

((sT. t^tp, tzi) 

Gdd Ing Gibbons* carving on bookcases iri Tfinity College 
library* Ounhndgc. Ptom a phoiogiwh by A. F. Kcndng/ 
When Wren planned the Ubtiry of Trinity he is thought cp 
have borrowed the gcFierii detigit fom rnar of the hbmry 
Si. Matk^s «£ Venice^ wtieie ihe library k bIsd tiiscd above a 
cloister {c£ J, W' ClMk’s TAr Carf f/B^ki (i^>ai) But Wicii 
also paid great attenriofi to the ioicrior anangerricni:irid ditings 
of his library: in his Nemok he writes: *Tlic disposition of tire 
Ehclves both along the wall^ and hrtakijDg out from the vaUi ,. r 
nmst tu^ds prove verj' crmvenienf and gracefully And the brat 
for the students will be to have a Ittrfc srprare table m cadi 
Cdle with 2 ehALTCa’ (p. Cbrfe* p. rSo Even the hr^oLases 
themselves were designed by hiin is wdl as srooli iml otbki. 
The brxikcisei w-crc intended to carry stAtnes* hut insTcad arc 
aurmoLmicd by buit* introduced by Grinlkig Gibbons, who 
also csiTTcd the ptnds of fmic and dowers (which entry the 
Dionogracns of tfiosc who luhscribod to the bdldmp rf the 
hlxniTy] on the ecdi of die boofcciseat 

im 


NOTES TU THE ll.LUAT&AriONS 

5 IOO-«l (cf. IClt J 3 p, laS. to?, 14+y 

R(j^ and nifii trampoA DccuJa fmni D. Lo£gan# Ca*^ 
iUU'tfrdfm (t 6 ^} vsd /ikf/MAr (<67}). FrottiCopitt 

to ibe Cajnbtidgc (Jtuveoity Libnty^ 

5 toa. Dmil ftom pUte of Magtlikotf CoUfige, Ctrabricfge. 
«howitig Iwgci! anti ‘till boaft/ the faimct cmU wMle 

the lattcc faoa cjuiopics and canicd paasoigcn fbr fitrcs. 

$ lOT. Detail from plate of Umrenit^ CoU^i^ei Oxford, ibov- 
ing a atage vaggoa diavq bfi* six hons. Tiu was ao ottlinaiy 
cart CDveicd ovef uitli doth and carried goods and pisseagtax 
together, latbcc lihe * cartier'i can, 

I toj, DetaiJ fiQin plate nf St. hUry’a Chuich, Oxfom, sbtuw- 
teg a itdng of ioaiicd ptekhotses. 

5 loj. Detail from plaic uf Exclei CoUiige, Oxford, shoiping a 
dra y loaded wilh bacteb, a* weli a a berae with panoinv, 

5 104. and wj (tS. text p. 

Ouches. 

5 104, Detail from D, Lo|^‘l OawH lihtsfraJn {167 j)- F*«i<n 
a copy in the Canibtidec Uorrastiy iihraty, 

Thii shorn a eoaeh ajuTfour ardvlng at the Sh el d o t t l an Thcatie. 
Note how low the coach is swong between the great wheds, 
^r]ll the Iftck of vzudo'or spsce. 

i ttjj. Front tn engraving by John DunstsOJ {ll, i 644 '' 7 j) in the 
Ijondon PuMpccts Portfolio, Vob V, io the possession of the 
Sodeer of Andqoatfcs. 

This plate shows an cmile tiavelUng coach, wllh it# Icatba 
curtains let down, tn the distance can be seen Old St. Paul's 
{which wnidd seem to place the engexving prior to ihc Great 
Ftre of 16&6}. Across the bottom of the plate the caaeh can 
be seen on the open toad, drawn fay six hotse* ami with a 
mOuDXeil escort. 1 have not been able to identify the occupants 
of the Coarh, though it would seem that the engraving is meant 
to portray some paidcutar event. 

< ro£-iTi (cf. text dp. ijfi, ij 7 . tj>, ij 9 > ^ . 

Sport in the XVUrh ccniuty. Engravings from Tie Gm/Aww r 
ftrmu/ifl*, published by ft, Blomc Ftom a copy in the 

Dept, ttf Pruned Boots, British Museum, 

Every branch of JCVlIth cciuury sport and patiime is covcfecl 
by tfie cfiEiavijigs in tbii book^ which htc tttosdy ths wofk <if 
Frauds Bsrlow (i§a6-i704)» the earliest English artisi to 
delineate sporting subjects. The engravings speak for tbeoy" 
selva and form an interesting coinmentary on sportU^ usage 
as ihooUng aupersodea hawxxng, 'sbootihe dying* visa wuh 
’perching die pleasant’ or hunting partridge with dogs and 
ncL Hurling the ham mud the stag are both here: some o£ the 
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tu (rf- ttxtp, i|9} 

ITw L 3 ^t lioise Racic nm bdbte Cb^d^i II ar Dotictc (=rl>n- 
dict) Fetiy, 168^. Rcchlog by Fwinds Burlaw Frcra 

the Dqat. of Pimt3 md Drawii:^ Bntub Museum. 

This ciciiing by Fmi^ia Badorv [36^6-1704) (pt noic imdicc 
J ibcTPi ike Ung watching for the list time the 

taotlg he hfiil himself tnalig iiratrijl ai WindSCLTp At the; edptiotji 

iudicaira the race m. riiii tiine w*s ran at Datrhet Fcny (not 
omil Queen Anne"ip tiiae wins it dunged to A^oe}, 

tty (tf, tCAt p. 143) 

Hying from the Plague in 1650. Fsem ± bnaadtide (iki. 504) 
In the possstEoatrfrhc Sockty of Ajitiquariei, cmiilcd 'Londxm 
Sounoct ft Trumpet, that the oountiey may >i^r k,* 

"When dcftth drives, the Gea ve thrires, 

Coachmin^ Runac ihou tiviy, luever tD hM 
One smdc df nuntp ettta off the Nimblest haste. 

Printed far Henry Gtjsson, liSjo, iomJon.' 

This same iHustritian is also ttsed for a Ktmllir broadside 
ioj) enritled *A Looking GUtssc for Gty mi Couotiey/ 
Both hroadsidea arc concctned whh the Qigbt of the towua - 
pcopfe to the countij. The fiat ftpostropbij^ London: ’Now 
dfjc thy coaches ^ » « mane thoiow djy itreets, ard to out at 
thj gftteSp foil of hcftvc rich people^ to live safe (as they bone} 
in ibc Coiioirey; nor caring now sorrowful a Mfc ihcpti leadnt 
here in theif absence. How iktie doc they i:egacd the pocte, 
wbicli ^bey leave behind them.. * J* It then goes on to ajirnonuh 
the comitiy people to show more kindness to the sick coming 
from the towits, and CDarinues by comparing the Jot of Lundon 
with such dries as Mantoa, Paumi, etc., vberc plague mortahty 
it^mueh higher and more fiequently erpcricnccd It condud^ 
wirb a pmycT that the whole land as well is the dty may pcospEsr 
again soon and ebe plague be cemenred fcom them. 

IT4 (c£ Ti»p, 119) 

Bathing in the King's Bath at Bath in 1^75. Fmm an engrailing 
by Tboiuas Juhnson in the Dept of Prints ^nd Drav*' 
ings, Brith-h Museum. 

TMnm Johuaijn was ji follower of Hollar^ the Bohemkn 
cngdvcfi, whose i^ricftiJ topographEcni and costume dtawings 
oT England md the English people of the middle XVTith 
century, have addiul so much to bur ehual kriowlcdge of (be 
peood (cL ncMc 10 | Johman*s engraving grvea a veev 
vivid picture of what a vait to Bath fur wfs health cnTdleS 
m the i^TnY Ti ihowf the oldest of the hitbs~the King's 
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Bath, with the QueenV Bitli idfoiiuoe it tu} the tefr, In the 
tzutUlle of the King'* Bath n i woodtri penUoitf caJled the 
Ctois, ^ich tuul been hiult ow the hot wetet spring itself 
is j£d4. Keie the «itet vis Raninllp honest md the 
recesses below were kacrwn is the KJtchen. Obvluuslf the 
bath attracied many cdookets tnd there is baidiy ■ window 
without 1 speciMot pt rwo, blocd batluRg it the rule and 
people duck or wade a liicy chooie: one woman appeio to ^ 
towing her two children liaag behind her, while modier (in 
the lowet right- h^J comer) a taking a glass of the woicjcs, ns 
she bathes. 

5 lij and ri6 (cf. tort pp. ^6,147) . , , , 

London afi« the Fine, frijm an oagtav^ jd the Loadon 
PtospecB PortfcJJo, VoL V, in die possosipa of the Society of 
Antitnuidcs. ^ , 

Thb ts an XVHhh c eam ty engraving i6er HoUar’a ’True and 
esact protpeol* of Lofldon after the 1 -itc (iW?), (For note on. 
Hnllar ef. § The shell of Old Sh FiuS's can Ik dhrin* 
oujibed deiily and ^ gutted ruina of chuKhes and boBSes can 
fee TT Bfi^ along the rirec-baak bttood London Bridge to the 
Tower. On London Bridge itself the bousca at the nottbem 
end had been butm down in »6ja and later rebuilt, only to 
suficr again in 1666; the extent cia be seen here. 

The diarict of John Evelyn and Samuel Pepp give vivid ^e^- 
vitrms nrvnzm** PI thc Fifc:, and a vdrt full dscussioft of it, 
with plana ynd prints, can be found in Tit Crtef Fin tf Laadst 
h r666, by W, G, Bell {1910). 

j iI7.(c£. text p; 147) 

j ohn Loftintf'i Fire Engine (tSS^/so). From an engravmg hy 
, Kip In the t^ondian Prospma Portfolio, VoL V, in fbe 
posscssiaa of the Society of Antitpianes. 

John Lofriag (?i6j9“T7iii), a Dutchmia,settled in Loadan ts 
a maimracruicr of fire engino, patented this one in 1690. 
The engraver has shown the engine b r i ng tried out on ihe new 
ftoval F.^ r h*n g >- (which had bees built to to replace 
Gresham's Royal Exchange, destroyed in the Great Fiie,—the 
seoMd building wm ttsalf deattoyed by firt In tS J*j. Presum¬ 
ably it was chosen to test the height to which, the \vt could be 
thenws, in view of the height of the tower (160 feer r» the 
grasshopper at the top). In another later and more elaboiaie 
plate (in rbe same portfolio) Lofting descrih es^bv means of a 
sertee of small Inset pktuio (with a key) how hts *neW sueldiig 
wntm itre cogine' worked. This plate is xppsreaily tmit^ 
ftom iSostiatiuns in Jin Van dcr Heyde's book on fire cngtrMa 
with leather hose (published 1690): it shows secrions of a how 
on flit, and diderent ways of mating fires, from rih»e in ships 
to those in The engine could ciiiui be worked dirett 
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ferra • pfKd of m ♦ rt^^cr^ t^r tfmld be idppited wbh 

It 4 ^riatef tlimikcs by tha iselp of ttc inullci tfigiDC mtid 
the !i>i 3 £ caoris or Icacbcr pi|tef. 

I (tS wnd 115 (t£ teit p. mBJ 

PoitUod Qoudcs. Frotu dcxwtngs bf' 5 + Giimm {17^}^ 
B.M, MS. Add- tfpyiT* ^ audT^S, 

Tbew dll wmgi by tte Swh% mitt Samiicl Hictofly tnta Gtmm 
{t7j^^-94) »how ic galleries of a Portbuid stobe cjiiuTy and 
the rae^od for trwwporting the gttaj mufisbioAcd bfocki 
i.4> the maudoed. Thtmgh they arc «f « ccnri^ kier, it 
» unlikdy that thttc h^d beai much change in tbe imeml in 
either the meihod of <juiiftymg ot in that 5 f rmniporL 

§ tio (ct teat p. Mi) 

Stp PiuT# CaihcdciL From ut air photograph by AeooFlmft„ Ltd 
The spicndout of Wera'i design can p«hnp3 be most troiy 
ipprecMitcd from this angle, for La ipite of tnc devastation of 
T^4D^ it b hMI dillkulE to get an un^mc^fded viev cif its pro- 
pordom ftoin ground level. (For t note on Wren cf< ruate 10 
Colour Plate iV.) 

After chc Great Fire Wicn produced his plan fbr the rebnilding 
of Londcri^ Trbich owing to the private haite and seirbitemt 
of !Jri:^pcTty owtiETS was never implcmentcA Idb cariijst 
des^n for SL PauFs ttsdf wm rejected and it was not unlit 
167) rbat B second design vis granted iJic royal wananif and 
with cxTCiin altctatioiis (ptinapally the substitutioa of the 
piescnt ciDene) the boLLdLtig wu h^naUy compkted in 17TO, 
iltboLi^ k Wat usable for set>1ces some thirteen years catUer. 
Ills classical beauty is in sirildng crintraat to Cfac Gotiiic of Old 
St- Paulas $i}- Wren’s complete hrealL with the mcdiaewl 
on be teen alto in lib Ciiy dmrdmi (cf. f tai tnd tii), 

J tat (cL lexi p. !4^ 

St* Bridc^s Cntircb^ Fleet St, Fiom a photogtaph by A. F, 
Kmtiog. 

Built by Wren (cf. note under Colour Flaic IV) in t£lo lo 
fiqiilace the eadiet church dEtrroyed in the Great FirCf lit, 
Brldc^s was Irseif d^trOYcd In the blitz of thnugh Us 

Flitted steeple still fumves. This steeple with its lovely 
dimiobhing ticia was out completed until the rum of rh'c 
XVElh centufy. 

I Ua (cf. teat p- M®) 

Chuieli of Sl Mtgnni the Martyr. Ftocn a pbotogtaph by 
A- F- Rjcrshng. 

Rebuilt by Wren (cC noic under Coloar Platt IV) jo ifttc 
the dfstruezian of ihe earlier church Ln rhe Gteat Fircp Sr. 
hluj^iu, though danuged^ lurvived the 1940 hUix Kwi in 
thia iiitciior how completeLy the calu mm *m\ wtmg break away 
froai the Goihie conceprion of a diyrclL 




KOIEIS rflE ILLUSTRATIONS 
5 icstip. 

Cbiii3cti Of Charirt the Mamr^ TiiohnJge Wells- Prom 
a phiatogniph by A. P. Kefsting, 

Built ta |6S } die pbin briek eiledit^r of this efaureb coacetdi aa 

otiutc pUitci cdlbg af gicii beauty wid soptasiicadon ai 
iiiown mtHi illiistiftdtWL 

S tcit p* 143) 

The Chapd. Prtwarth Jiouic. Sussex^ Frota a pliotogfipb by 
Ojuatry Liiei LtcL 

The Only pm of Pecwonii House, si'hidi vs cmlia tluia the 
lete XVllA cEcaurf Is the Hnst^ (r. tij*) snd thu was ataa 
xcdeconited ^hat (he Duke of Scroertet wi* leistilMiiig the 
<iif (be hausc (f69l-ip6L)« Tt foEms an iitieecating exjunpk of 
the diimge of the Xlllth ccotury pfsintEtl ^ intlo^ and 
slcubdet shifts tniriag pdiOy beHod the hr^vj paEcUiog, tidtile 
the gflllcty wtih itt gfeai carmi cafwpy atd the pillared serteii 
below lalgbi ilmost belong to a coUc^ bill- 

Text illiiptcaiion, p. j (ef* mat p, a) 

Woodirut fKun HEhc rti^m tare and exe^dlcfti liistofT of dtc 
Dutchesse of Sidfolte^s Cakmity. To the tune of Q- Dkioi, 
lUinJoa, Pdnied for Ed. Wrights Dwelling at Qiiist Qwicch 
Gate.* RoTtburgite Collecikm of Ballqrbg h 94- Dept, of 
PtiDtctl Book$« British Miisctmt. 

(For general ante on the Ro^urghe CoUccdon cf ante tin 
5 ibomj 

After detailing a list of martyris dbw ballad tdli how ihc Qucli^ 
of SuJTcflk esea|icd ndth her husband^ auisc and dtUtl frcMn 
Graixscad for Germany, where ibcy stayed, mEtnng many 
hardships* tmtJJ EUaabeth came to ibe throiM and they could 
return to England.. 

Tcaa Uliutmloai p. 4 S (cf. test p. 4 * 1 ) 

From ft Bmamidc(iio- a^i) la the po^ession of the Society tif 
Antic^uatiti, oatklciJ: most Excellene offet «f a cemine 

Invention tot a new kind of tire* being both cheape and Good, 
and most oeccs^iy for aji mestt etpodally in the» deue ihr» 
of Fuel!. Piinfal at Landi^iti by Tr C, for M. S. t^if/ 

*Ths. »cirdcy ami capcftflc of fuel h ptiinied by tlm broadside^ 
whJdi described ^in ftraficial fire (or enaJe) for rich tuul pnort^ 
U cliims t!mt by miiijig tdif ttioftat* Wata and smidJ ssa-eesd* 
TpUing the mixiute inin lotitid balls and 'oiling tiion iu a haj^- 
«Orne jnftnacf,... 1114 Chaidren there may be raved | toad* wJuch 
ai thirty ihiillngs a Chaldiai, 4 Children coma to sti pof^^ 
and (here may be screed In thftt forty-five shillings, which 1 
tUnke heii^ ctf( nl* in Brewhoum, Dydioascs, BalcOT* 
Cwkoi privEtte houses, wotibi rise to a laegc fumma tn 1 
ycaic.* 
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Acnong fiucb qualhicf in in zrmm as t» <IuratfiUf¥i bck of 
OT CLfiiitL eavbg of timber (or thipa^ tin: muiiicn 
ciumi tJwt it vU! give ttnploymcni in the imking ef it to 
soldkEi And orpliAni ^aiuA thtu might om poor idle 
childierk be employ^ wodki to $avc t& dne: ttofe, and 
parish Qiurchc ftioeki of 

TeiiiUiistmiciii, p. (cf- icwp, jrf x. ^ « 

Firnn the dtl^pa^ of Tfir IWi^ Girlt er J^bil OtZ-P^rjVp by 
T* MidiUcfoa wid T. Ockkei:{j6i i). Fstan % copy In the Dept, 
of Printed Bookif Britifih Mafioum. 

Moil CntpOfEC WHS » real petsoiL 4 ihidF md ^ forger* but 
Middleton ftod Dekker tmke of her an JwwieH* wcU-mcattiog, 
(wiggciinr weoch, who w^n breechis jmd erool^ 
ind the pTot of their play tutus on hex soecess m bdnging 
togetho: the lovcts, who hiYc been kept apatr bfy a eoTeteoua 
Thete arc frequent iderencea thrtmgbout thz fJay to 
imokicig and tobiECO* showing how cotnmmt a hshit ii had 
become by thii date^ 

Teat illtist«tio 3 L p- 6i (rf. text pp. 6a) 

Woodcut from ^Tbe Sotrowfid Lamentation of the PedJirs, 
and Petty Chapmen Cor the hardness of the thnes and the decay 
of Trade. To ihc tune of My Life and My DtatlL This mar he 
primed B. .P. Pttmed for L Bick at the Bkck^ « J^nd™* 
bridge.* Roiburgbe CnUtoion of Ballads, H, 4^^ Dept, of 
Printed Books^ Briusb Mii $ c u ni > 

(For grnrril nptc cm the Roahiirghc Collncticm c£ note to 
\ above.) 

A typkal Autolycua with pack on back and liis dinner hi hk 
hand calk 

*Tbcn Maidens and Men 
Gome see what yon lack 
And buy the fine toys ibar I bare in tay 
He recoimts ail the things he bal to sell, poxntfi and garters, 
pins and cotrotL bodkins and Iscc and songs ^aB Fleasaiit, 
Delightful and New,* and condude* with the trank 
ftarcineiii ^To buy a. DewDcenEC, yoor money 1 crave.* 

Tem iUiLEtzation* p. 71 (c£ teat p, yi) 

Woodcut Irotn meny new BdLad, both pleasant and tweete 
In pfsise of the BJacksiniih, whmh is \tij mete. To the time 
of Gfcenilecvcti, etc,* KosEbnrgbe Collcctionof Balladi, I, a^Ot 
ijT. Derpi. of Fnnicd Books, Bfitajii MnietiK. 

(VoT jafcnerai nore on the Roiimrgbc Odlectioii cf* note 10 
J rj-j8 abc>ve.) 

This mUicking ditty begins by retailing thsi a Macksmith** 
iiaiie is the hcAi of all; traces it back to Cydopt and Vukaini 
and telU how many proverbs arise from a blajckmmh*! mdc 
und hnw uuful a trade h Is. 
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Tcii iUuimiwiv p- T* {«- P' T^J _ _ ^ u 

WcxxlciH fffMn ‘R 4 g|fed Tome ind Tfue, Ta the tmiT 
Old Simon the tC^. Primed by the Aisigfiw of ThcKM 
SyiiKoeke/ Rofxburghe Collection of Bilkdip I* jjip 3J|» 
ElepL of printed Bookt^ Britnh Mu^euiiL 
(Fot geneteJ note on Rosbittglic Collection c£. fiote to 

The hou^vile *its aplmuDg st her doot^ irhfle e stag kiM goes 
by (laihet lumtohEhly) Ln the baekgKmmi The woodcut a not 
directly Qlustrsrive of the baltsd, which is fls fiomcwlmt smug 
son^ by n young ouni, who thotigh poor Mid mggslf ii con* 
tcsitedp *ad ihmfbte better trf than everyone ebe.— 

'WliM though wj backe goe* hire 
Vm tagged Jind totne imd true*' 

Terr illcfftniriaa, p, 71 (c£ text p, 7^) * , t 

Woodeut from * A bmhome for Landlords. To the tune of the 
Duke of Norfolk. LondotL Ptmted for John Wright/ Roqt- 
butghe CbllectiM of BalUds, I, i*o, ttu DejK- of Primed 
Boc^^ Brirkh hftacunn 

^or gencpd note on the Jtoxhurghe ColkctiDii cf. note (o 
% 1 j-iS above.) ^ . . , . ^ 

llrit dolehd l^ad tellt bow i pool widow helped in the 
harvesting near Kpnrteh and of how het two liim ehUdrai 
away amnog the broad cotnJldds and wetc liwt and 
niisciably di<rir The woodcut shows hayioddog instead of 
harvestings 

Text lEusirsriiiDt p* (ct rat p. ^ 

Woodnit from TAr Jir/ifa^Au CahMir^ by Edm^ ScMmscr 
edition). From a copy in the Dept, of Ponied Books, 
British Museum. j « 

This wcKxIcut for mt month of May may be described m 
Spe^*t own wutdf from ibe dialogue between Piers and 
Iklinodie. The dialogue tnears actually nf a discanrse between 
Ptotesiant and CmhoSc, but distegarding this we miry take the 
foUowing passage purely for its dcsoiption of ibe EngUsh 
countryiide on may moroing and the c ln i ng i of the ccuniry 
yuuih. 

*U not ihilkc the tocty month of May* 
love lads massen tn Etetfa aray? 

Yongihw ftdke now Boektn in everywhere, 

To gather may buskers and tmelliog brere: 

And home they hasten the poetes to dighfi 
And all the IGrke pilloii£$ tare day light 
With fUwthomc buds, and swcle EgWinc,. 

And girioads of roses and Sopps in wine* 
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* * * 

Skicf thh mfrtT 3 Wc, ne 
i 1 . ihok of iliCTheafdfi out^, 

Witli anil fhoiitir^, uu! jaUy chettt 

Before Tbtm yodc u luEtj TaLicre^ 

That to tbe mmf m pype 

IKTscftao thfff diuncm ochc tios vim bij majd. 

To tbn«c folkes mike «uch loiiysiiiaGe:| 

Milk cny tieur afier ihe pine to ckuncr. 

Then to the gteetie %^poq iney tpceded hem allj 
To fctditn home May with thde nmioJl: 

Ami home they bdn^cn in a topdl thtooe, 

Oxrvncx) as kin^: and hu Queue imooe 
Lidy Flora, on whom did atiud 
A bjTC ^loda of Faeeies, and t rt»h bend 
Of lovely Kymplifi, (O that I wetc thefev 
To helpcQ the Ladyes tbeit Maybush bestfe)/ 

Text Ll]ii 5 tziuuD, p, 96 (c£ text p. 9^ 

Woddrnt ftonj The ^{t^loTiaidV Ufc; ov, A pmtj mfU' Ditty* 
OmpCMd and Pend, The praii« of the ililkidffpitiljc in clefcnd. 
To l euiioiii new tune csiled The hlUkmiiik Diainps, Piktcd 
%% X^mdon for X Lambert/ Roxho^^te GoUcokm of Balkda^ 
L i44t 14}- Dept, of Ffinted Books, fifitlsh Muicnm. 

(For general note on the Koxbiif^he Colleaioa c£ note to 
§ above.) 

Text iUnstMtion* p. ^ {cf. itxi p, 9G) 

^QOtknt horn *The Mctty concetted Luse. To 4 pleatuir 
nOftlunn tune. Pruited ac London fat Thofttas Lambetr at ibe 
tigne of the Honc^sboc in Smithfitdd.^ Rorxhittghe Colkctkiu 
orBaUach* I* a4io> 041 . Dept^ of Pftntcd.Boobtp Bdmh Muienm. 
(For general note on ihe Roxhuighe CoUeedan cL note to 
5 aj-iB xbove.) 

Text lUmtmkin^ n. to^ (c£ text p. 109} 

Woodcut fcom The Coichct overthrow Or A lovuiU Exalta- 
non of divco T-rudeamen, and others* fot ihe fii^^tesxian id 
tTouhlesumc hackney Ouches. To the tune ^ old Kmg 
Harry/ Kaxhurghe CoHcaian of BaLUik, ^47. Dept, 

cf Prated Books. Bdtiih Mufieiim. 

(Fof general note on the Roxburgbe Ccdlectko cf, note on 
I ij-i 9 tbove.) 

The fadkd h ill for rhe suppression of hackney pi^ichei for 

*Tbi:y make such a crowdc 
Men eannoE pisic the mwne.^ 

It fbr rooin for ^ihc Carmens Cars and the Mcrchanis 
Wama** and m one vene deckru 
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;kot£S to the ileusteatiohs 

*<AriieS(tlia 
Thou (failt be the Mon 
To bette ua about dte Tovne.* 

Hm oft tqwateil fcftum b 

*Hcigb ^vae, deiy det; dowoe, arith the btekuey coechn 

(Pot othtr iUustiatloiB of difioent lypci of toed tci£c ^ 
I IBO-lO}^) 
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